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INTRODUCTION 


Whither the Alternative Press? 


■■ 

A » M elcome to the fourth issue of Alternative 
A T A ▼ Press Review. After taking the summer 
off APR is back again with more to say 

> than ever! While the mix of original and 

reprinted articles, art, comics, reviews and 
letters continues to change with each issue, it will probably 
vary even more in the future. There can be no set formula 
for presenting the full richness, 
diversity and quality of the alterna¬ 
tive press, zine culture and other 
radical media. APR will include an 
even wider multiplicity of perspec¬ 
tives, communicative styles and for¬ 
mats in upcoming issues. But in 
order to do so, we need more feed¬ 
back from readers and potential 
contributors. What would you like 
to see covered? What do you like 
about what has already been includ¬ 
ed in APR? What don’t you like? 

How could it be better? Let us 
know! 

The alternative press is an amor¬ 
phous, ever-changing cultural ex¬ 
periment. New participants join in 
the process every day, while others 
leave. Zines, community tabloids 
and magazines come and go, 
change shape and form, are sus¬ 
pended or reborn. Hundreds of 
thousands, possibly millions of people in total, are touched 
by alternative media every week. Yet diere is room for much 
more. For every person who currently comes across a copy 
of Covert Action Quarterly, Fifth Estate or The Baffler, 
there are probably close to a hundred who don’t know such 
publications exist at all. 

There are several attitudes participants in the alternative 
press take towards diis vast unrealized potential for com¬ 
munication. Some, like Fred Woodwordi of The Match! in 
Tucson, Arizona, are extremely critical. He worries diat “too 
much encouragement” might “possibly be worse than 
censorship” where die alternative or underground press is 
concerned. He argues that “When everybody talks, nobody 
listens...It means diat die system has figured out a way to 
immunize itself completely against criticism, simply by 
setting up such a din of criticism diat nobody can listen to 
any of it. The zine world is diis way: a diousand or more 
tiny publications, each read by...nobody.” 


LIFE CAN BE 

MAGIC 

m 





Others would agree more with foreign-policy and media 
critic Noam Chomsky’s assessment voiced in recent issue of 
Moon, a community tabloid in Gainesville, Florida, that 
“Both alternative papers and community radio have very 
striking impacts...They just give a sort of integrity to a 
community. They give people a place to turn, to find out 
what’s happening. Where they aren’t present, you can really 
see it.” 

APR is charting a course which 
attempts to be critical yet encour¬ 
aging of alternative press projects. 
Any thoroughly honest appraisal of 
die alternative press cannot ignore 
die problem Fred Woodworth men¬ 
tions—that a certain percentage of 
periodicals tend to bombard the 
public with low quality, poorly 
produced content, in a form which 
can sometimes make communica¬ 
tion unlikely, and may in fact make 
some people less open to odier 
publications. Yet, as Noam 
Chomsky makes clear, there is often 
a very perceptible impact observable 
in many communities even for 
alternative media projects which 
don’t live up to their potential. 
There has to be room for many 
kinds of experimentation, for many 
levels of development, and for many 
perspectives within any healthy alternative culture. Not every 
project can spring full-blown as a coherent, skillful and 
intelligent whole. Most take years of organic development, 
learning by doing and from the feedback they engender. 

There is no single approach to alternative media diat will 
satisfy everyone. There are many ways to communicate and 
one of die most important strengdis of die alternative press 
is its diversity and willingness to experiment. One of die 
most important aims of APR is to help open more people's 
eyes to diis whole vast phenomenon and to encourage 
support for many approaches to alternative communication. 
When you read die excerpts, articles and reviews within diis 
issue of APR, please don't stop there. Think about ordering 
sample copies of (or subscribing to) die zines and magazines 
diat seem most promising to you. There may be much to 
gain and there is certainly little to lose. You may be sur¬ 
prised at what you find! 

Jason McQuinn, Editor 
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Alternative Press Notes 


W e’re back again with another issue 
packed to the seams with material from 
a greater diversity of contributors than ever 
before! 

Thanks for joining with all the other 
readers who have made this magazine a 
success from its beginning. Recognition for 
the importance of this project has begun to 
come in from many other sources as well. 
Most notably, as the last issue of Alternative 
Press Review went to press, the magazine 
was named as one of 'The Ten Best Maga¬ 
zines of 1993" in Library Journal, the major 
trade publication for librarians. APR was 
also nominated by the Utne Reader for its 
Alternative Press Awards this year. 

One of the recurrent themes found in this 
issue is self-publishing. Self-publishing has 
been a cornerstone of alternative communi¬ 
cation since the dawn of the industrial age. 
From the early history of women’s alter¬ 
native media presented by Ariel Gore to the 
encouragement to radical self-publishers 
given by Left Bank collective members in the 
interview with them in this issue, the impor¬ 
tance of taking initiative and publishing 


critical information, analysis, art and com¬ 
mentary ourselves can’t be underestimated. 

Claudia, the author of the self-published 
The Rebel's New Clothes , describes how she 
was influenced to take this route to publica¬ 
tion for her books in “Writing on My Own.” 
(An excerpt from Rebels on “Romance” also 
appears in this issue.) And in her article on 
comic artist Nina Paley, Donna Kossy dis¬ 
cusses how Nina was led to the similar con¬ 
clusions about the value of self-publication. 
There is certain to be more on this subject 
appearing in upcoming issues. 

APR is still in need of more contributors 
to this project. In order to increase the 
diversity of contributors still more, we’re 
looking for new artists, photographers and 
writers to become involved. Because APR is 
a non-profit project started on a shoestring 
budget, the rates of payment are meager, but 
APR is committed to helping out all those 
projects and participants published in these 
pages by paying what it can afford. 

We’re also looking for more suggestions of 
what readers would like to see appear in 
these pages. A project like this should reflect 
much more than the limited perspectives of 
the relatively small group of people who 
contribute to any single issue. -J. McQuinn 


Alternative Press Review is an independent not- 
for-profit quarterly publication of C.AL. Press. 
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News in Brief 


NPR cancels shows 
by radical journalist 

N ational Public Radio (NPR) has 
canceled a series of radio commentaries 
that were to have been presented by black 
journalist Mumia Abu-Jamal from 
Pennsylvania’s death row. Abu-Jamal is an 
award-winning reporter who has been pub¬ 
lished in the Yale Law Review, the Nation 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer since being 
imprisoned in 1981 for the murder of a 
Philadelphia police officer for which he 
claims he was falsely accused. 

This last April, Abu-Jamal was contacted 
by NPR and asked to become a regular 
monthly commentator on “All Things 
Considered,” the network’s radio news-maga¬ 
zine. Production was started on several tapes 
before NPR began promoting the program 
to begin on May 16. However, with the 
launch of a vicious campaign by the Philadel¬ 
phia Fraternal Order of Police against 
broadcasts by an alleged “cop killer,” NPR 
swiftly backed down, dropping the show. 

In the wake of the cancellation, Pacifica 
News Service, a liberal alternative to NPR 
with affiliates and subscribers around the 
US, decided to give Mumia Abu-Jamal a 
voice on its national programs. However, 
pressure is also being applied to NPR to 
return Abu-Jamal to its airwaves. In a letter 
to NPR, Fairness and Accuracy in Broadcast¬ 
ing (FAIR, a liberal media criticism group) 
noted that “Abu-Jamal’s contributions would 
have provoked and enriched NPR’s listen¬ 
ers...The move to cancel the series is a dis¬ 
turbing sign of timidity...and threatens to 
have a dangerous chilling effect.” In fact, the 
decision by NPR isn’t really surprising given 
the conservative make-up of its board of 
directors and the important propaganda 
function it fulfills within the national media. 

In the meantime, Abu-Jamal remains at 
the mercy of the Pennsylvania governor, who 
could sign his death warrant at any time, 
despite repeated attempts by supporters to 
have his conviction reversed. Abu-Jamal was 
once the head of the Philadelphia chapter of 
the Association of Black Journalists, and is 
best known for his investigative reporting 
into the police brutality and harassment 
directed at MOVE members, many of whom 
were murdered—along with their children— 
by the Philadelphia police. 

(Complaints of the cancellation can be sent to 
Bill Buzenberg, Vice President NPR News, 635 
Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20001. 
For information on Abu-JamaVs radio commentar¬ 
ies call the Prison Radio Project at 415-648-4505.) 


THIS MtHIU W#IL» by TOM TOMORROW 


IN CALIFORNIA, THE STATE SUPREME COURT HAS 
JUST RULED THAT ANY PEDESTRIAN UNABLE 

rt> provide Police with some Form of 

IDENTIFICATION CAN BE SENT TD JAIL 

mm ^BTT 27777 

UjBUT OFFICER--! 
T IlEFT my PURSE 
| [AT NOME! 

■ THAT‘5 WHAT THEY 

1 ALL SAY, LADY.YOU ^ 

| HAVE THE R‘6HT 
|TO REMAIN SILENT- 



perhaps To further allow police to keep 

TROUBLEMAKER AMD NONCONFORMISTS IN LIME, 
CITIZENS 5HOOLD ALSO BE REQUIRED TO CAR- 
RT A CREDIT CARP AT ALL TIMES... TO 
PROVE THAT THEY ARE PRODUCTIVE. CON¬ 
TRIBUTING MEMBERS OF SOCIETY.. 


3T 


ALL RIGHT-- TOUR 
CREDIT RATING 
CHECKS OUT. SoA* 

A ry For the /a/' 

CONVENIENCE. 


mar 


Wl- 


HO PROBLEM, 
OFFICER! You 
CAN T BE TOO 
CAREFUL/ 



Fo« THAT MATTER, A LE&ALLY-ENFORCEABLE 
DRESS CODC might also be helpful to 
POLICE OFFICERS - SINCE, AFTER ALL, Cfc'M- 
iNALS ARE OFTEN POORLY DRESSED 



HEOC, PERHAPS IT WOULD BE IN THE 
BEST INTERESTS of SOCIETY «F POLICE 
COULD SIMPLY ARREST ANYONE AT ANY 
TIME For NO APPARENT REASON _ 
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LETTERS 


Letters are welcome! 

As many letters to Alternative 
Press Review —concerning ap¬ 
propriate topics of potential inter¬ 
est to readers—will be published 
as is possible given the space 
limitations of our format. All 
letters should be no more than 
one typed, double-spaced page 
(no longer than 600 words). For 
anything of greater length, please 
query first to see if there is any 
chance we will be able to publish 
it. Letters will include the writer’s 
name, city and state, province or 
country, unless otherwise re¬ 
quested. 

Capital or liberty? 

Dear APR, 

In your Spring/Summer 1994 
issue you included a review of 
my newsletter, Capital & Lib¬ 
erty. I would like to take ex¬ 
ception with an unfair charac¬ 
terization of C&L as supportive 
of government authority. You 
use as an example a quote, 
"cohesiveness requires that 
(soldiers) leave the greater part 
of policy making to higher 
authorities," followed by your 
own comment, "and thus sol¬ 
diers should uncritically follow 
orders." What you do not iden¬ 
tify is that the quote you chose 
actually begins, "While these 
men must be wary of grievous 
actions,...," and that the article 
in question discusses placing 
the blame for "misuse of our 
military forces" not on the 
soldiers but "on the political 
scoundrels who send our forces 
into conflicts where they do not 
belong." The article also recog¬ 
nizes that some soldiers act 
improperly, but takes exception 
with blaming all soldiers with 
the actions of some. This kind 
of out of context quoting is 
what we come to expect from 
the mainstream press, not the 
"Alternative Press." 

The narrow review also fails 
to note the inclusion of articles 
opposing censorship, gun con¬ 
trol, anti-abortionists attacking 
Jack Kevorkian, public schools, 
and the ATF attack on the 
Branch Davidians. These arti¬ 


cles are hardly supportive of 
government authority. The fact 
is, C&L is a classical liberal 
publication, very much capital¬ 
ist and libertarian. 

Yours for Liberty, 

Craig L. Seymour, Editor 
Wayne, MI 

The quote I used was in no 
way "out of context," as is dem¬ 
onstrated by your feeble attempt 
at defending it. Unfortunately, 
it's merely one example (among 
others I could have picked out) 
of a more general attitude which 
accepts government authority 
and protests only particular types 
of "abuse" of that authority, all 
the while pretending to be "liber¬ 
tarian. " A more genuinely liber¬ 
tarian attitude would advocate 
disobedience or desertion within 
any social group where power is 
usurped by "higher authorities." 
Call your newsletter Capital & 
Authority and you won ’t be 
troubled by so many self-contra¬ 
dictions. 

Jason McQuinn 

Mild inaccuracy 

Dear APR/Tad Kepley, 

As a subscriber and reader 
of APR, I appreciate the review 
of EYE printed in the Spring/ 
Summer 1994 issue. However, I 
ask that one of your statements 
be clarified. EYE No.3 con¬ 
tained a piece analyzing metha¬ 
done and heroin: why metha¬ 
done is pushed by clinics, some 
physicians, the government, and 
Eli Lilly, while heroin is stig¬ 
matized. (Many consider meth¬ 
adone to be more addictive and 
dangerous than dope.) 

What did Mr. Kepley mean 
when he wrote in his review 
that this article is “excellent, 
yet mildly inaccurate”? An 
article, some would argue, is 
either accurate or it isn’t. To 
avoid ambiguity, an explanation 
would have been appropriate. 

If I used an inaccurate statistic, 
I want to correct my files. I 
publish EYE to be autodidactic 
as much as I publish it to dis¬ 
seminate information. 


As for the “NYC death-art 
thing” that EYE dabbles in: 

What is it? Does writing about 
things that kill people (oops, 
sorry) qualify as death art? 
Please give me specifics about 
this NYC scene (ah, you do 
live here, right?). Sounds mildly 
cool. 

Best wishes, 

L. Crosby, EYE 
New York, NY 

Ms. Crosby- 

The mild inaccuracies (other 
than the fact you used NY 
anarcho-squatter paper The 
Shadow as a primary source in 
your article) were largely in your 
interview with a pseudonymous 
junkie, "Lou". A two bag a day 
heroin habit doesn’t cost "about" 
twenty dollars; it costs twenty 
dollars. A quarter gram of coke 
doesn’t run "ten dollars" either — 
it’s twenty-five. A two bag a day 
"habit" doesn’t really qualify as 
a "habit", either. Most outpatient 
methadone maintenance pro¬ 
grams in NYC will laugh at you 
if you tell them that’s your prob¬ 
lem. When I started an inpatient 
detox in NYC in spring of ’92, I 
was up to a bundle (ten 
bags =$100) a day. Withdrawal 
at that level doesn ’.t mean a 
runny nose, goosefesh and 
yawning, it means violent 
cramps and possibly convul¬ 
sions. It is in controlling these 
reactions that methadone is 
most useful. There’s no doubt 
that methadone is pushed on 
"addicts", just as there’s no 
doubt that meth is worse for you 
in the long run than heroin. 
Withdrawal from long-term 
meth maintenance is much 
worse than that from opiates, 
being more similar to barbiturate 
withdrawal. Meth can, however, 
be very effective if used to buffer 
the agony of a gradual detox 
from heroin. Maintenance is 
undoubtedly insane, but the 
assertion that "while street hero¬ 
in may kill, methadone can do 
the same, yet it is argued that 
naturally pure heroin does not..." 
is ridiculous. That "argument" is 
patently false, and you should 


know better. Several milligrams 
of "pure" heroin injected intrave¬ 
nously will kill a non-addict in 
minutes by deadening their cen¬ 
tral nervous system to the point 
of suffocation. The brain forgets 
to breathe. 

As for the NYC "death-art" 
thing, I’m talking about the 
aesthetic of new fascism, the 
countless trust-funded little 
creeps in various dank warrens 
throughout the city who jerk-off 
over atrocity photos trying to 
piss off their parents, the people 
who think performance art 
means eating turds and nailing 
their dicks to two by fours while 
"Triumph of the Will" is project¬ 
ed in the background, the "beau¬ 
tiful losers" who intentionally 
fuck themselves up because they 
think they’ll be more creative if 
they do—just like their self-de- 
structive heroes—and are too 
stupid to know that their heroes 
are all hype. That’s what I’m 
talking about. And it ain’t just 
in NYC, either, unfortunately. 

And yeah, I live here. Right? 
"Stay Clean" like Moto/head 
says, 

Tad Kepley 

Stir things up 

Students! Generation X! 
Wage Slaves! We cannot have 
a social revolution without you. 
You have to assume your 
place. You have the creativity, 
the energy, the impatience. 

We need people who are 
going to stir things up, who are 
going to take risks, who are 
going to challenge power, who 
are going to say “We want it 
now, in our lifetime.” 

Seize this opportunity, this 
moment in history. Go out and 
save the democracy, save the 
country! The revolution needs 
you now! 

J. Cassella 
Durango, CO 

Who's selling what? 

Dear APR, 

Despite reservations, I’d 
almost bought Tom Frank’s 
line about punk rock being the 
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true authenticity ["Alternative to 
What?" APR#3/Spring-Summer 
V4]. That is, until I reached 
that last page and a half, when 
his wholesale co-opting of busi¬ 
ness mandarins’ pop cult meth¬ 
ods makes it painfully obvious 
that what he’s really doing in 
his mind-numbing article is 
selling corporations still the 
next Next Big Thing. After all, 
as he tells us, ad execs buy The 
Baffler too. Of course, since 
it’s about the alternative to 
alternative, he does mention a 
couple names, but since it’s 
clear from marketing surveys 
nobody buys a magazine to 
read about groups like 
Prisonshake, they aren’t men¬ 
tioned nearly as often or cov¬ 
ered as in-depth as the real 
stars of his piece, Eddie 
Vedder and Madonna. Was this 
an inspired—but ultimately 
failed—satire, whose woefully 
inadequate and confused tone 
left its message to sail some¬ 
where two feet above my van¬ 
ishing hairline? Or does Frank 
honestly think it makes a dif¬ 
ference whether the KY is 
applied by an A&M exec or 
someone like himself? 

Bob Bledsoe 
New Richmond, WI 

More international 
flavor 

Dear folks, 

Just a note to say congrats 
on the latest issue—I’ve been 
waiting and wondering as I so 
enjoyed the last one. In the last 
issue I particularly liked your 
profiles of the Alternative 
Reading Room and AK Dis¬ 
tributors. I also enjoyed the 
“Twenty-Nothing” article. I’ve 
had less time to go through the 
latest issue but I have ear¬ 
marked a number of articles 
for perusal. I read some of the 
letters and I was impressed by 
J. McQuinn’s response to Bill 
McCormick. I like the fact that 
you took time to engage with 
his arguments rather than just 
printing his letter. Also pleased 
to see you print the article on 


"Pom & Pleasure." This is just 
the kind of thing that needs to 
be reprinted so the ideas are 
brought to the surface and 
debated again and again. Hap¬ 
py to see you include a fair 
portion of "girl material." (Al¬ 
though, on a once over read I 
can’t help thinking the article 
on Roiphe was pretty poorly 
done. Part of me also feels 
like—don’t we have better 


things to talk/read/write about 
than Katie Roiphe?) A brief 
skim of "Alternative to What?" 
looks great. One thing that 
seems missing is any coverage 
of issues of race. I’d really like 
to see something on the inter¬ 
national anti-racist movement. 

In fact a more international 
flavour would be greatly appre¬ 
ciated. I like reading about 
places like the Left Bank Col- 


Mf. 7^1* < V\ 

lective & the Black Cat Cafe— 
makes me think that if I ever 
do get together money to travel 
there are interesting places to 
go but I’d love to see similar 
profiles of collectives in Europe 
and Canada. 

All in all keep up the good 
work. I am seriously contem¬ 
plating getting a subscription. 
Lyndsay Moffatt 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Women's Publishing History 

Roots of the Revolution 

Women's alternative media before 1900 

by Ariel Gore 


T here is a widespread notion that the 
most recent waves of feminist jour¬ 
nalism and publishing emerged spon¬ 
taneously sometime after World War II. In 
fact, 20th century feminist media follows in 
a long tradition of women writers, editors 
and publishers who have found a forum for 
their works and thoughts outside the main¬ 
stream. 

Nearly all feminist journalism before the 
1960s has been left out of the history books 
until quite recently, but, from what little 
record of its existence remains, it is safe to 
say that almost as long as there has been a 
mainstream press to marginalize women’s 
issues, women have created their own presses 
to fill the vacuum. 

Beginning two thousand years ago in 
China, where women were not even taught 
to read and write, women created their own 
written language, and like the zinesters of 
today and the pamphleteers of early Ameri¬ 
ca, they copied news and ideas and circulat¬ 
ed them among women in neighboring villag¬ 
es. Collectively, their works became known 
as Nu Shu (“Women’s Book”). Few of the 
earliest publications survived time and revo¬ 
lutions, but hundreds of letter, lyric poems, 
and exposes of concubine life dating from 
the pre-Christian era until as recently as the 
1940s were “discovered” in 1988 and trans¬ 
lated into modern Chinese. 

The invention of the printing press made 
publishing simpler for everyone. Anna 
Rugerin is said to be the first woman to own 
and operate a press. In 1484 in Augsberg, 
she produced the book Sachsenspiegel by 
Eike Von Repgov. But seven years earlier, 
while the Belgian Erwin Von Stege was in 
prison for writing a satire against the city 
council of Cologne, it was anonymously 
printed and distributed throughout the town. 
Madame Von Stege is believed to have been 
the publisher of the offending attack. 


The first women’s magazine in the United 
States, The Lady’s Magazine, was created in 
1792, just fourteen years after the colonies 
gained independence—the same year Mary 
Wollstonecraft wrote the first feminine 
declaration of independence. The literary, 
rather genteel, magazine did little to advance 
feminist agendas like Wollstonecraft’s, and 
there is no record of more radical publica¬ 
tions until the feminist movement that 
emerged from the crusade against slavery. 

It was the abolitionist papers of the mid- 
eighteen hundreds that provided the forum 
for the first recorded American feminist 
journalism. Journals like The Liberator, and 
The North Star, as well as Jane G. 
Swisshelm’s anti-slavery papers, the Pittsburg 
Saturday Visitir and the St. Cloud Democrat 
called for women’s rights along with the 
abolition of slavery. 

It was in 1848, when 68 women and two 
men met in Seneca Falls, New York, that the 
American women’s movement was officially 
born. Following the meeting at Seneca Falls 
feminists began printing newspapers to 
further their cause. Amelia Bloomer started 
the first of these, Lily, in Seneca falls in 
1849, according to Lauren Kessler, author of 
The Dissident Press. 

Lily gained notoriety early on when 
Bloomer encouraged women to defy the 
fashion police and wear full pantaloons 
under their short skirts, but the paper’s focus 
was on politics—temperance, and later, 
under the influence of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, suffrage. 

Though there was no shortage of more 
mainstream feminist papers, and various 
“Lady’s journals” continued to expound on 
the importance of good hair and make-up, it 
didn’t take long for the revolutionary femi¬ 
nist press to offend conservative supporters. 
The Revolution, a short-lived but famous 
pre-civil war paper edited by Stanton and 


Susan B. Anthony called for reform and 
revolution to bring women equality in every 
aspect of American life. But by far the most 
scandalous paper of the time was Woodhull 
and Claflin’s Weekly, edited by Victoria 
Woodhull and her sister Tennessee Claflin. 
The sisters didn’t stop at championing 
women’s right to vote and publicizing 
Woodhull’s candidacy for president of the 
United States, the editors also free discussed 
prostitution, abortion, venereal disease and 
free love. 

At this time, printing presses were com¬ 
mon “toys.” Most of the printers were boys, 
but some very famous women, and certainly 
plenty of lesser known gals were setting type 
as well. A few reported to have enjoyed the 
hobby: Louis XVI’s mother, Madame de 
Pompadour, and the Empress of Austria. 

In 1868 in San Francisco a cooperative 
women’s printing union began and was active 
for about twelve years. And Emily Pitts 
Stevens began publishing The Pioneer, pro¬ 
claiming that “we shall insist upon women’s 
independence—her elevation, socially and 
politically, to the platform now solely occu¬ 
pied by man.” 

The last thirty years of the 19th century 
saw hundreds, if not thousands, of feminist 
publications including New Northwest, the 
Women’s Exponent in Utah, and the 
Women’s Tribune in Nebraska. These 
papers’ focusses ranged from suffrage to the 
broad proposition that women should raise 
more hell and fewer babies. 

By the late 1800s white women with rooms 
of their own weren’t the only ones publishing 
feminist theory. Mary V. Cook edited Our 
Women and Children, likely the first 
parenting magazine for African-American 
women, in the 1880s and 1890s. Many femi¬ 
nist journals were also coming out of Alexan¬ 
dria, Cairo, Beirut, Damascus and Baghdad. 
In Egypt’s first recorded feminist journal, al- 
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Women's Publishing History 



The extensive history of women’s publishing proves that women don’t have to be satisfied with their portrayal by mainstream media. 


Fatat (“Young Girl”) that emerged in 1892, 
editor Hind Nafawl wrote, “al-Fatat is the 
only journal for women in the East; it ex¬ 
presses their thoughts, discloses their inner 
minds, fights for their rights, searches for 
their literature and science, and takes pride 
in publishing the products of their pens.” 
Most of these periodicals were both literary 
journals and information magazines, a dis¬ 
tinction that, according to Bouthaina 
Shaaban, a professor of Women’s Compara¬ 
tive Literature at Damascus University, has 
always been blurred in the Arab world. 
There were more than 25 of these feminist 
journals in the Arab world before the first 
world war. 

While hundreds of these women’s alterna¬ 
tive publications before 1900 are still known, 
it is impossible to imagine how many con¬ 
temporary papers may have existed. Certainly 
history will remember the larger of the 
feminist presses of today—Ms. magazine, Off 


Our Backs, even Girljock—but how many of 
the thousands (or tens of thousands) of little 
known women’s zines (whose publishers 
never even register their work with the 
Library of Congress) will be remembered? 


While hundreds of these 
women's alternative 
publications before 1900 are 
still known, it is impossible to 
imagine how many 
contemporary papers may 
have existed. 


Will history recall the Watley-Browne Review 
or Amazons Possess Bravery, Bad Grrllzz, 
or the products of small presses only a few 
hundred readers have seen? Maybe it will. 
Maybe even, our records of centuries past 
are complete, but it is much more likely that 
for every well-known periodical with a circu¬ 
lation of 5,000 or more, there are hundreds 
of smaller, often more radical publications 
that collectively reach great numbers of 
readers, bringing women’s ideas and issues to 
front pages and linking feminists across 
villages, nations, and the world. 

“It is upon an important subject that 
(woman) comes before the public to be 
heard,” Bloomer wrote in the January, 1849 
issue of Lily. “Surely she may use her influ¬ 
ence to lead her fellow-mortals away from 
the destroyer’s path.” 

Ariel Gore publishes Hip Mama, a new zine on 
parenting, available from POB 9097, Oakland, CA 
94613. Sample copies are $3.95. 
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Writing on My Own 

One woman's experience in alternative publishing 

by Claudia 


“And finally I owe especial thanks to my 
wife, without whose help this hook would 
never have been written. ” -(from a book picked 
at random from a library shelf) 

W hile the acknowledgement says a 
lot about the author, it hardly 
inspires me to read his book. 
“Alternative” publications are similarly off- 
putting. Alternative Press Review is one of 
the best, but take for example, issue #2. Out 
of a total of 26 editors, artists and contribu¬ 
tors there are two definite and four possible 
female names. 

The alternative press is plagued by the 
ramblings of self-absorbed men. Magazines 
become forums for train-spotterish quibbling. 
It is a rare writer who can render an esoteric 
subject interesting to those who know little 
about it. It is an even rarer one who can 
capture the reader’s attention with the story 
of his life. 

Women are not necessarily better writers 
than men, but the best of them portray 
reality—my reality at least—with blinding 
clarity. The barriers to women writing are 
obvious: poverty, the obsession with caring 
for others, self-doubt...and all the other 
devils which society has implanted in our 
heads. Yet I am optimist enough to hope 
that more talented women will write if they 
see a chance of publication. Although the 
women’s presses have helped to promote the 
work of previously underestimated authors, 
they exclude those who do not fit their 
narrow mold. They are no use to 
me—feminist bookshops won’t even stock my 
work. 

I decided to publish my own writing as I 
knew no one else would do so. Self-publish¬ 
ing has the supreme advantage of enabling 
one to say precisely what one wants without 
offending editorial sensibilities. 

I began writing about politics through 
frustration. I had been around the British 
radical milieu long enough to grow tired of 
being ignored. At first shyness prevented me 
from speaking in meetings. I sat quietly and 
marvelled at the posturing of many men and 



a few women. Hell, I thought, what I have to 
say is not as tedious as that. With the trepi¬ 
dation of one about to have a tooth pulled, 
I spoke up. Those already adept at arguing 
rounded on me. 

An anarcha-feminist scolded, “By talking 
about class you are using male language!” 

One anarchist group deigned to answer my 
criticisms. They addressed every word to my 
male companion. It is nothing new to be 
ignored by men, but for those revolutionaries 
I was the invisible woman. 

In hindsight I realize I was naive to expect 
humane treatment from people who use the 
political arena to shelter their emotions and 
parade their egos. But at the time I was 


reduced to private tears of rage and frustra¬ 
tion. Then I reasoned that if I felt this bad 
there had to be others who had reached the 
political fringes, hovered, and then fled in 
disillusionment. By writing about the hypoc¬ 
risy of the radical milieu I hoped I might 
strike a chord with those others. I would also 
get things off my chest, and with any luck 
piss off the apes who had dared to ignore 
me. 

I had already sent off a few articles to the 
British alternative press with no response, so 
I suggested to another ex-Class War woman 
[Ed. note: Class War is a British left-anarchist 
group, best known for its militant, “bash the 
rich ” rhetoric] that we put together a maga¬ 
zine ourselves. Class Whore was born with 
the contributions of five other women. 

Of course its publication did nothing to 
improve relations between myself and the 
radical milieu. One anarchist did praise an 
article of mine—he was convinced it had 
been written by my boyfriend. 

In the next issue we named a few anar¬ 
chists who had admitted to beating up their 
girlfriends. Some people laughed, others 
demanded the magazine be removed from 
bookshop shelves. We were accused of de¬ 
stroying the unity of the anarchist movement. 
One of those cited wrote in to put us 
straight. He had not chased his girlfriend 
with an axe, as we had claimed. He had 
brandished a hammer outside her front door 
after she had thrown him out (for violence). 

I know that proportionately there are no 
more psychotic axe-murderers in the anar¬ 
chist movement than there are in the rest of 
the population. But I am tired of people who 
wear their right-on politics as a badge of 
credentials to mask their own weakness and 
cruelty. That is why I wrote about them. 

In publishing, as in every other social 
endeavor, there is a mafia of “experts.” They 
keep out the competition by exaggerating the 
complexity of processes such as lay-out, 
typesetting or photo-development. None of 
these skills is difficult. The problem lies in 
finding equipment and sympathetic tutors. 
Fortunately, one of the Whores worked in a 
print shop. First she taught us lay-out, then 
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she printed out the pag¬ 
es which the rest of us 
bound together. 

Another friend 
demystified computers 
for me. Once she had set 
me up on her Apple I 
was hooked. I bought a 
second-hand Amstrad 
and studied the manual. 

If a technophobe like me 
can teach herself word¬ 
processing anyone can. I 
used to argue that pen 
and paper were good 
enough for Dostoyevsky. 

But he had the indis¬ 
pensable secretary-wife. 

Before I could begin 
to write in earnest I had 
to overcome the usual 
material and mental 
obstacles. I needed a 
room of my own, £60 a 
week, and a head un¬ 
clouded by narcotics. 

First I broke open a 
squat in a Bloomsbury 
tenement (an area haunted by ghosts of 
writers past—Virginia Woolf and Sylvia 
Plath used to drink in my locale, Jean Rhys 
tried to drink herself to death in a rooming- 
house down the road). A useful flatmate 
made tea, cooked dinner, and took my wash¬ 
ing to the laundry. In the end he annoyed 
me by slashing his wrists when the fish went 
off and expecting sympathy. From then on I 
resolved to look after myself. 

Dole plus one day a week posing at a local 
art school kept body and soul together that 
first winter. To save on heating I typed in 
bed wearing a scarf and fingerless gloves. To 
cheer myself up I thought of Anna 
Akhmatova existing on dry bread and tea in 
1930s Leningrad. 

I began my second essay, “Love Lies 
Bleeding,” in a bag-lady rooming-house in 
Montreal. Inspiration was killed by the rats 
under my bed. The municipal rat-board 
refused to deal with them unless I spoke 
French, then they told me to put some 
cheese in a trap. I was saved by cat Ino lend 
by a kind worker at the Librairie Alternative 
bookshop. 

When I had amassed enough dollars from 
art schools I headed south to Mexico. I 
found a lonely Yucatan hotel for oilmen and 
hookers where no one wanted to sell me a 
hammock. The manageress lent me a type¬ 


writer and I wrote to the rhythm of the 
drunks singing in the cantina next door. 

It is one thing to churn out words in 
picturesque surroundings and quite another 
to sell them. Class Whore magazine sold 
quickly. We would peddle them ourselves, 
mainly at demonstrations. Then the Whores 
went off to do their own projects and I 
continued alone. Now I have to consider 
banal matters like cash-flow and profit mar¬ 
gins. Obliging printers help by agreeing to 
wait for payment. Even so, I can only afford 
print runs of 1,000. I have to borrow the 
money, and wait until sales enable me to pay 
off my debts. The whole process is tortuously 
slow. 

Self-doubt is a constant impediment. The 
devils in my head whisper, “Who are you to 
write anything?” I am put off by the thought 
of all those male radicals bombarding each 
other with treatises. “Aren’t you as bad as 
they are?” my devils say. 

When I finished I, Claudia , I shoved it 
aside. I was so sick of the sight of those 
words that I doubted anyone else would care 
to read them. But a friend told me to dress 
up for a photo session at the cemetery and 
another (a male anarchist, to my jaded 
mind’s surprise) seized the pages and an¬ 
nounced he would typeset them. I was blud¬ 
geoned into publishing the damn thing and 


then the real problems began. 

Distribution is the cruellest task. When a 
bookshop worker, usually a feminist, looks at 
my offering as though it were a turd and 
sneers “No, I don’t think so,” my first im¬ 
pulse is to agree, apologize for bothering 
her, and run out of the shop. Instead I force 
myself to transfix the assistant with icy eyes 
while I demand an explanation. She will not 
change her mind but defiance makes me feel 
better. 

A male friend agreed to put my books in 
shops while I was abroad. One female 
bookshop assistant eyed him with suspicion. 
“Just because there’s a photo of a woman on 
the cover doesn’t mean it was written by 
one,” she declared, ushering him out of the 
shop. 

My collection of letters is an antidote to 
cretins like that. It also quells small-hours 
angst attacks when I wonder what the fuck I 
am doing. I treasure my correspondence, 
particularly those envelopes from places I 
have to look up in the atlas: Lexington, 
Tenn., Columbia, Mo., Boron, Calif.,...but I 
am still puzzled by all the men who feel 
moved to write me about their relationships. 

Claudia's essays, The Rebel’s New Clothes ($5), 
and I, Claudia—Feminism Unveiled ($7) can be 
ordered from: BM CLA UDIA, London WC1N3XX, 
England. 
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Nina Paley 

Uppity female extraordinaire 

by Donna Kossy 


J ust when we thought that the world 
was sinking under the trash-heap of 
backlash, tribalism, and p.c.-timidity, 
Nina Paley—via her comic strip “Nina’s 
Adventures”—is making it safe to be a surly, 
uppity female again.Taking stands against 
things that most radicals have long since 
forgotten about or even embraced, such as 
breeding, Christmas and television, Nina puts 
the fun back into social and personal angst. 
Appropriately, Nina’s first book was entitled 
Depression is Fun. 

Many fans express appreciation for Nina’s 
most polemical strips on controversial sub¬ 
jects; they’re relieved and surprised to see 
their own secret opinions expressed in comic 
form in their local weekly. And, when Nina 


receives the occasional negative response 
such as this one—“Dear Nina, Your un¬ 
funny and knowbody loves you! Why don’t 
you write about what you know best; (like 
fist-fucking other lezbos!) stay in San Fran¬ 
cisco, it’s ‘your kind’ of town, Babe.”—she 
simply uses it as fodder for more hilarious 
comic strips. 

This tactic, taking the heartbreak and 
torture of daily life, and turning it into a 
comic strip, is Nina’s typical modus operandi. 
Nina’s more personal strips are usually 
illustrated with self-effacing or even suicidal 
imagery. Or, occasionally, rage. 

In a recent strip featuring the ubiquitous 
anti-depressant Prozac, entitled “Society did 
this to me!” Nina slams our culture’s ten¬ 


dency to “value money over authentic human 
feeling,” using anti-depressants such as 
Prozac to “make us more functional, effec¬ 
tive workers.” The ever-smiling Nina cartoon 
characters ask, “If fewer of us were on 
Prozac, would we be working harder to 
create a new society, one that values its more 
sensitive members?” In the last panels, she 
answers her own question, “I doubt it! A 
culture motivated by greed has no use for 
artists and other inefficient workers!...And 
speaking of greed, do you think Eli Lilly, 
Prozac’s manufacturer, really cares about 
anyone’s well-being?...And at $2 per capsule, 
I’m sure Prozac is making them happy!” The 
last panel shows her happily pouring a bottle 
of Prozac onto her tongue, while concluding, 
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“It’s depressing!” 

The subtleties of Nina’s messages are lost 
on some. For instance, several misread this 
particular strip as being directed against 
Prozac itself, rather than the social environ¬ 
ment that makes Prozac necessary. Unable to 
discern that Nina herself takes Prozac, one 
particularly literal-minded reader carefully 
educated Nina on the benefits of Prozac for 
the “many kind-hearted and giving souls” 
who suffer lifelong psychological pain. Tak¬ 
ing Nina’s suggestions at face value, she then 
goes on, “Was it created by Eli Lilly to 
create a more efficient work force for capi¬ 
talism? This is a unique theory—perhaps 
your character and I were at Berkeley during 
the early 1970s together. Wouldn’t Prozac 
have been introduced a lot sooner than the 
late 1980s if this were the case? Nina also 
received a perfect counterweight to the pro- 
Prozac letter; this one heartily applauds 
Nina’s attack on the “killer” drug, Prozac, 
but also notably, entirely misses her point. 

Lucky for those others of us who feel akin 
to the socially sensitive, self-effacing Nina 
character, there is a large volume of Nina’s 
strips available, in various weeklies and 
comics; at the tender age of 26, Nina has 


already published two books, as well. Nina’s 
first book, Depression is Fun y a compilation 
of some of the first “Nina’s Adventures” 
strips, was, according to Nina, published by 
a “satanic maniac” who “totally screwed 
[her] out of everything.” When she was ready 
for her second book, she encountered anoth¬ 
er cartoonist, who “religiously advocates self- 
publishing.” Nina was inspired to borrow 
money, and do the next compilation, entitled 
Nina's Adventures , herself. Despite the has¬ 
sles, distribution problems, and expense, 
Nina “totally recommends self-publishing” 
and adds that “considering I had no budget 
to promote it, and no time to promote it, 
actually it’s done astonishingly well under the 
circumstances.” Nina herself has been aston¬ 
ishingly prolific, spending as much time as 
she possibly can on her comics, while every¬ 
one else is watching TV, getting sloshed or 
running the rat-race. 

Born in 1968 and raised in Urbana, Illi¬ 
nois, Nina moved to Santa Cruz in 1988, 
suffered a brief stint in Austin, Texas and 
then moved to San Francisco, where she now 
lives in a “pentshack” which doubles as her 
drawing studio. She began doing the “Nina’s 
Adventures” strip after she moved to Santa 


Cruz.Then called “Nina’s Adventures in 
Santa Cruz,” it consisted of highlights from 
her journals, which she’d been keeping since 
she was 17.The strip appeared regularly in 
various weeklies, but most conspicuously in 
the Santa Cruz Sentinel, which also used 
her cartoons to advertise the paper. 

The clean, consistent and effective cartoon 
style used in the strip had evolved from her 
junior high days, when she first began to 
draw cartoons. Their visual appeal makes 
their unorthodox messages all the more 
powerful, and even threatening to the editors 
and publishers who might print them. It’s not 
just unimaginative readers who object to 
Nina’s comics. Nina recounts one incident in 
particular that neatly illuminates the real 
function of the mainstream press. Originally, 
there had been a female senior editor at the 
Santa Cruz Sentinel, who had been instru¬ 
mental in using the “Nina’s Adventures” 
strip. After they’d used the strip successfully 
for some time, not only in the pages of the 
newspaper, but also on the newsboxes adver¬ 
tising it, the female editor reported to Nina 
that several men on the staff had been com¬ 
plaining about Nina’s comics, particularly her 
most recent series. Nina recalls: “Admittedly, 
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it was about a delicate issue, it was about 
sexual harassment. Getting hit on, and gen¬ 
der politic things. And she said she really 
liked it, but that the men were getting irritat¬ 
ed, and how many more of these was I going 
to be sending them. And I said I’d be send¬ 
ing them a few more, ’cause there were three 
more in the series. And I said, ‘Gee, you 
guys aren’t going to fire me are you?’ And 
she said, ‘Oh, no no no, of course not.’” Two 
months later Nina received a letter from the 
paper which informed her that since her 
comics weren’t good enough, they would no 
longer be running them. The last line of the 
letter indicated that the female editor had 
retired. This might all be due to coincidence, 
but it sure looks like, when her “advocate” 
left, Nina was summarily axed. 

Despite her obviously uphill battles, Nina 
is optimistic about the plight of the female 
cartoonist, noting that “there are a lot of 
really good female alternative weekly people 
who are doing really well,” though doing a 
weekly comic is “a struggle for everybody.” 

The plight of the female in the over¬ 
whelmingly male realm of comic books, 
however, is much‘more tenuous. Nina de¬ 
scribes it as so “horrifying and discouraging 
that [she tries] not to pay too much attention 
to it any more.” But to those who would 
observe that the consumers of comic books 
are mostly boys anyway, she points out that 
it doesn’t have to be that way: “Everybody 
says, well, because 
the consumers are 
boys we have to 
make stuff for 
boys. And then it 
just perpetuates 
itself.” Except for 
Barbie Comics and 
the like, there are 
no comics for girls. 

But the tables are 
turning. For in¬ 
stance, Nina al¬ 
ready has two 
comic books out 
from Dark Horse 
Comics, which 
usually publishes 
mainstream 
superhero comics. 

Nina surmises that 
since Dark Horse 
is younger than 
DC and Marvel, 

“there’s always 
been this shred of 


guilt, like, they’re supposed to be doing more 
interesting stuff...I’m one of the weirdest 
things that they’ve published.” And, though 
she isn’t a big money maker for the compa¬ 
ny, they’re “really glad to do it.” Neverthe¬ 
less, Nina is pretty sure that she never would 
have been taken on, were it not for a certain 
female editor there, who has recently be¬ 
come editor-in-chief. 

Five years ago, when Nina first came onto 
the comics scene, the situation for women 
was much, much worse. Which to Nina, 
means that “instead of being 99% awful, it’s 
[now] 98% awful.” “But,” she adds, “it’s still 
an enormous improvement...I just think that 
the women that have been sticking it out for 
so long, have just been sticking it out long 
enough, that they’ve made a few changes.” 
Zines and mini-comics are making an impact 
as well, changing the landscape of main¬ 
stream comics. Formerly, Nina says, people 
bought comics as an investment, to “put 
them in mylar sleeves, and not actually read 
them.” When that market fell apart, this left 
room for the “revolutionary concept of wow, 
let’s do comics people would actually read.” 
So, suddenly, those, such as Nina, who had 
been doing readable comics all along were 
getting a lot of attention. “So, Nina remarks, 
“there’s sort of a little alternative revival in 
comics right now. And of course that’s good 
for women because there’re probably more 
women on the fringe than on the inside. The 


fringe is getting a little more recognition.” 
As for any advice Nina would have for bud¬ 
ding female, or even male, cartoonists, all 
she would say is “Don’t take no crap!”—or 
advice. 

Note: In January, 1994, Nina began to suffer from 
debilitating pain in her right hand, which threat¬ 
ens to curtail her drawing habits for the rest of 
her life. But, as of June, 1994, her hand was 
recovering enough that she could write in her 
journal again, “which is pretty much all I need to 
stay sane.” She can only draw, however, for 20 
minutes a day, “which is not enough to actually 
accomplish anything.” For now, at least, Nina will 
be depending on “Nina Aid,” an effort by Nina’s 
cartoonist friends to help her fulfill her obliga¬ 
tions. But hopefully, by the time you see this 
article, Nina will be back at the drawing board. 

The weekly comic strip, “ Nina’s Adventures, ” has 
appeared in the San Francisco Examiner, San 
Francisco Weekly, Los Angeles Reader, Santa Cruz 
Sentinel, Chicago Comic Gallery Monthly, Funny 
Times, Comic Arts Ann Arbor and Comic Arts 
Chicago. Nina's work has also appeared in Grateful 
Dead Comics, Dark Horse Presents, Choices, 
Wimmin's Comics, Rip Off Press, Kitty Libber and 
Women's Glibber. Her comic books include Nina's 
All-Time Greatest Collectors Item Classic Comix #7 
(August, 1992) and Nina's New Improved All-Time 
Greatest Collectors Item Classic Comix #/, 
Valentine's Day Special (1994), both published by 
Dark Horse Comix in Milwaukee, Oregon. Her 
books include Depression is Fun (THC Press, 
Capitola, California, 1992) and Nina’s Adventures 
(Pentshack Press, San Francisco, California, 1993). 
Nina Paley can be contacted at: POB 460736, San 
Francisco, CA 944146. 
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Alternative books and zines in Seattle 

THE LEFT BANK COLLECTIVE 

Continuation of an interview 
by Jason McQuinn 



Noreen and Russell behind the counter at AKA Books. 


I n late January several Left Bank Collec¬ 
tive members took time out to talk for 
this APR interview. The Left Bank 
collective—originally organized to run 
the Left Bank Books store located at 
the Pike Place Market next to the downtown 
Seattle waterfront—celebrated its 20th anni¬ 
versary in August, 1993. The collective’s 
work is now spread out between the original 
downtown bookstore (selling new and used 
books), AKA Books (selling a wide selection 
of used books in the university district), Left 
Bank Distribution (“the largest provider of 
anarchist and independent radical books in 
North America”), and the Left Bank publish¬ 
ing project (with books including John 
Zerzan’s Elements of Refusal and Raoul 
Vaneigem’s Revolution of Everyday Life). In 
addition, Left Bank has been intimately 
involved in the creation and maintenance of 
a national Books To Prisoners project, and 
most recently with the opening of the Black 
Cat Cafe, a collectively-run vegetarian res¬ 
taurant. 

I spoke primarily with long-term collective 
members David Brown, Kent Jewell and 
Russell Puschak while I was in Seattle. Most 
of our discussions appeared in the last issue 
of Alternative Press Review. This is a contin¬ 
uation of that interview. 

Jason: You can’t help but notice when you 
enter Left Bank Books that the fiction is 
divided in the front of the store between 
sections labelled “Fiction by Women” and 
“Fiction by Men,” which I thought was a 
pretty interesting way to do it. Does that get 
many comments. 

Kent: “It get’s a lot of comments.” 

David: “It has ever since we started it.” 

Russell: “People either love it or they hate 
it. I believe, what I’ve been told...is that it 
was started at a time, if you think back, 
when there were virtually no women’s 
presses...and it was done as a means of 
highlighting women’s fiction that would just 
get lost in the sauce of the total lake/ocean 
of men’s fiction and the women’s fiction was 
put aside to highlight it. And now where 


there’s tons and tons of women’s presses out 
there it’s not quite as necessary, but we’ve 
continued it on as a tradition. And some¬ 
times we’ve polled people and it almost 
comes up fifty/fifty, those that love it and 
those that hate it.” 

David: “It’s not that big a deal. And you can 
take it out of the ideological sauce and say, 
well, we don’t have enough room to put 
everything on one side of the store. So we 
just put half over here and half over there. I 
mean, you do get complaints from some 
customers. They come in and they’ll just 
throw a fit, and that includes some women.” 

Russell: “Writers especially.” 

David: “But, in fact, they don’t complain 
about science fiction being separated out of 
fiction. Or, really what those sections are 
supposed to be about—and there are books 
that defy classification, or they overlap in so 


many different categories, I mean you know, 
where do you put it? It depends on who’s 
shelving it which section it ends up in—but 
what you do is you try to find a convenience. 
Otherwise you’ve just got a mass of books, a 
pile. How do you find something you want? 
And it’s easy to say this way. And we started 
highlighting the women’s literature so many 
years ago....” 

Kent: “And also we have a very large fiction 
and translations section. For that reason, too, 
to highlight a lot of those books we carry 
that a lot of other stores do not.” 

David: “Or you can go down to, you’ll find 
other stores like Cody’s or City Lights 
Books...they have all their English or British 
literature in one section, or African, a whole 
section of literature. It highlights. Otherwise, 
it’s like you’ll find certain kinds of literature 
just get lost, like fiction in translation. 
Whereas when you highlight it people begin 
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to look at it as a distinct 
kind, they start exploring 
it. And it’s easy to find 
authors that way that oth¬ 
erwise get lost.” 


Jason: How many volun¬ 
teers are there at any giv¬ 
en time now in your pro¬ 
jects.? 


Kent: “On an active basis 
working in the retail 
stores, I’d say somewhere 
between a dozen and fif¬ 
teen people at any one 
time. But there’s a lot of 
changeover. Some volun¬ 
teers will volunteer for 
four or five years, and 
some volunteers will only 
volunteer for a short time 
while they’re off from 
school or taking a break 
from work or things like 
that. So it’s kind of hard to 
define.” 


it changes from month to 
month or year to year. 


Jason: What about the 
current state of radical 
publishing in comparison 
to five years ago—in the 
U.S. especially. Are there 
more publishers, are they 
publishing more things, are 
their books being more 
well received? 


David: “Yes, yes, yes, and 
yes. I mean, I think it’s the 
general state of publishing 
overall that the huge com¬ 
panies have bought each 
other up and collapsed 
them, and are publishing 
fewer and fewer books. 
And so you see more small 
presses developing overall 
within the publishing in¬ 
dustry, more independent 
presses, which is a healthy 
sign actually. It gets the 
control out of the hands of 
the conglomerates. It gets 
it back to people who care 
about what it is they’re 
publishing and the people 
they’re publishing, and the 
kind of literature they’re 
publishing. And you see 
that in the radical stuff as 
well, because nobody’s 
publishing radical books in 
the big conglomerate in¬ 
dustry, so people are 
forced to do it 
themselves.” 


Kent: “So one of the di¬ 
lemmas is, since there are 
more small presses, and 
there’s a lot more radical 
publishing going on, is making sure that 
those books can get out to small towns and 
rural areas in the U.S. because a lot of the 
big chain stores in major cities, they’re not 
going to carry any of the small press stuff, 
etc. Nor do the big distributors. So it’s good 
to see a lot of small distributors like our¬ 
selves, like Desert Moon and Fine Print 
doing magazines and stuff. But there’s a lot 
more small distributors so that’s really good. 

And there’s been a growth in mail-order 
and I think that will only increase in the 
computer age and having more zines put out 
there, as people in rural areas can be more 
hooked up to what is available to them 
through mail-order. Because they’re not 


Kent working in the Left Bank bookstore. 


David: “In my own experi¬ 
ence over the years we’ve 
had ten to eighteen people 
as pretty standard. It de¬ 
pends a lot on the econo¬ 
my. Particularly like for 
people we’ve had for years, 
quite often people who 
can put in a lot of time, 
say, people who are on 
welfare or unemployment. 

And as the economy’s 
tightened up fewer and 
fewer people are able to 
donate large amounts of 
time. We don’t have peo¬ 
ple who say, ‘I can put in 
two days a week, because I 
do this or I do that.’ It’s 
more and more people who have to work 
other jobs constantly and who don’t have the 
luxury of time that they used to.” 

Jason: How do you get new people to volun¬ 
teer? Are you always encouraging people? 
Or do people just come and hear about it 
and want to do it? 

David: “Usually. Normally friends of friends, 
word of mouth. Like it will start out from 
the bookstore, friends of people who are 
already working there, or their friends when 
they start working there. Once in a while 
somebody will just walk in off the street. But 
mostly it’s word of mouth. There are new 
people constantly coming in or going out, so 


"I really think that the free¬ 
dom of the press belongs to 
those who own the press. And 
in the same sense, an extension 
of that is to those who are 
able to distribute their own 
books, too." 

-Russell Puschak 
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going to find it in their local, small-town 
bookstore.” 

Russell: “I really think that the freedom of 
the press belongs to those who own the 
press. And in the same sense, an extension 
of that is to those who are able to distribute 
their own books, too...If you look back at the 
sixties from what I’ve been able to see (and 
other movements, too), the larger things 
become, and the more that radical publishers 
hand over their books to people that don’t 
have the same goals as them, the more 
danger you have of getting swallowed up by 
them, or getting stiffed by them in a payment 
sort of way. And I’d like to see, from my 
own perspective, my own hopes and goals 
are, that we can develop more and more 
independent, radical distribution networks 
around the country. And that’s one of the 
things we have helped start and are encour- 
aging people to start themselves. The more 
that it’s spread out and decentralized, the 
better off we’ll be.” 

David: “Interlocking, rather than the larger 
ones that are sort of hierarchically oriented. 
You have these huge distributors and these 
huge chains, and it’s just this huge hierarchy. 
But you really want to get away from that 
and develop a sort of a flat interlinking 
where people are constantly talking back- 
and-forth, or moving back-and-forth, or 
making contacts back-and-forth, rather than 
towards a top, a pinnacle, or working up a 
ladder. You can cross-fertilize that way. You 
can share stuff that way. You can’t share in 
a hierarchy. The higher you get up the lad¬ 
der the less you share. Somebody else takes 
it over. Somebody else controls it. Or, sim¬ 
ply, it becomes a power structure and those 
people who have power begin to wield it and 
it doesn’t matter what you want at the bot¬ 
tom. You have no say. They shut you out. Or 
things get so distorted and so weird that you 
can no longer participate. You just become 
alienated from everything. And hopefully by 
sharing or interlocking in a non-hierarchical 
system there’s some chance for survival. 
There’s some chance to have some effect 
and meaning in what you do.” 

Russell: “And when the distributors get 
bigger and bigger, they have more and more 
bills to pay, and the larger publishers they 
take on, say for instance Bookpeople and 
Inland, they’re going to pay the people that 
are huge and powerful, who have a lot of 
books first. And that this is really what’s 
happening. Over the last few years I’ve been 
talking to a lot of publishers, and what they 
say is that it’s real hard to get money out of 
these places, not that they’re intentionally 


stiffing them, but you’re going to give the 
money out to your largest corporate people 
that are threatening to cut you off first, 
because you turn over a lot of those books 
and you make money from them. But one of 
our things at Left Bank Distribution is we try 
really hard to pay everyone at the same time. 
Whether we’re distributing twenty of your 
books, or you’re just starting out with one 
zine, the way the computer system that Dave 
has set up works, is that we’ll pay you at the 
same time. We write the checks for the three 
zine copies that sold, at the same time we 
send it to the small press publishers that 
have more titles.” 

Kent: “One of the things that we’ve also 
noticed, is that some distributors, once they 
get bigger, start looking at the bottom line 
more...Once they get bigger, from our experi¬ 
ence in running retail store, they tend to 
start dropping things that don’t sell as well. 
We’re very small. We care a lot about the 
books that we carry. We’re passionate about 
them. And when people grow bigger, they 
seem to care less about what they have and 
more about the bottom line, and dropping 
out the things that don’t sell. And we think, 
you know, if there are more small distribu¬ 
tors, with people who care about what 
they’re carrying, they’re not just going to 
drop them without knowing what they are 
just because they don’t sell.” 

David: “Well, some small distributors, they 
can have their whole stock in their garage, 
and it doesn’t cost them nothing. Or it’s in a 
bedroom, or it’s in a bathroom, or in a 
closet. But since they don’t have this huge 
overhead they carry the stuff because they 
think it’s important. They want it. And then 
the question of size is something that some¬ 
body like ourselves, we have to look at 
ourselves every once in awhile and say, why 
are we doing this? How big are we getting? 
And is this the direction we want to go? And 
I think the fact that we encourage other dis¬ 
tributors is important, because it keeps the 
pressure off of us to try to do everything. We 
can’t do everything. There’s no way. And I 
don’t think we want to. Eventually I think 
we’d lose sight of our own interests and 
goals if we tried to keep growing and be all- 
inclusive. We have to pick areas of our 
interest. And the best thing to do is to have 
a multiplicity of these distribution networks, 
kind of like an Internet of distributors. All 
kinds of people doing all kinds of different 
things, and when you connect them all and 
look at them from a larger view you can see 
how they’re all working together even though 
they’re doing different things.” 


Russell: “I encourage people to start their 
own publications, become their own publish¬ 
ers and their own distributors. And it’s more 
accessible now than ever before. Although I 
have some skepticism about computers, what 
I really see as valuable is that you can type¬ 
set things yourself and get them out there, 
even if you don’t own a computer, through 
public libraries or borrowing your friend’s, of 
something like that. So it’s a lot more acces¬ 
sible, and you can make something that’s 
readable easier now than ever before. Of 
course, a lot of times people make junk. But 
I think there’s a lot of great stuff out there.” 

Kent: “And for people who are interested in 
starting up new projects, don’t hesitate to 
ask other people who are already doing 
things. I think a lot of people who are 
already doing things sometimes feel very 
alone...but there’s a lot of people out there 
with a lot of information and the more that 
is shared the better.” 

Russell: “And I hope that people see the 
value in this kind of communication. Some¬ 
times I’m a little bit skeptical, given the TV 
sort of mindset,...that people sit down and 
actually read periodicals and read books. But 
I think that there is still a tremendous 
amount of interest in valuable material and 
I really hope that more and more people 
continue to pick up on the kind of publish¬ 
ing, alternative press projects that have been 
started in the last ten years. 

And again, you’re always welcome to try to 
call and talk to us. If we have some time, we 
can try to send you some information. You 
can call and ask to talk to Kent, or myself, 
Russell, Noreen, Linda. We have a lot of day 
to day contact with different publishers and 
different bookstores. And often, like when 
someone’s starting up a project in New 
Jersey or Washington as has just happened 
in the last year, I’ll say, well talk to Wooden 
Shoe in Philadelphia. They’ve been doing it 
for many years. Go down there. Visit them. 
See how they’re doing it. See if you like their 
system...Don’t be afraid to ask...That’s the 
only way you’re going to find out anything. 

We at Left Bank have gone through ups 
and downs financially. And five years ago the 
retail bookstore was not doing well and we 
had to really struggle along asking and find¬ 
ing out things for ourselves. And I’d like to 
share that information. We found out how to 
build up our inventory, how to better man¬ 
age our money and that kind of stuff.... 

Left Bank Distribution has a brand new catalog 
available for free from: 4142 Brooklyn Avenue NE, 
Seattle, WA 98105 (Phone: 206-632-5870), which is 
also the address for AKA Books. Left Bank Books 
is located at 92 Pike St., Seattle, WA 98101. 
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Ecology and Society 


The Wild Self 

WHY I AM A PRIMITIVIST 


R ecently, I have come to think that 
primitive society is best for human 
beings and non-human beings. By 
primitive society I mean, basically, a form of 
human association in which people live and 
work in the wilderness. By wilderness I mean 
a place where the whole determines and 
balances each and every part. A wilderness is 
not necessarily a place devoid of humans; 
rather, it is a place where all the parts exist 
on an equal footing—all embarked together 
on an evolutionary and ecological odyssey. 
Everett Ruess 1 spoke of being 
“overwhelmed” by the Canyonlands of Utah 
and Arizona, and this is a good way of defin¬ 
ing a wilderness environment. 

Pre-Columbian America, for example, was 
an unbroken wilderness, containing a diversi¬ 
ty of flourishing human cultures, because the 
living context of wilder¬ 
ness was the over¬ 
whelming, dominant 
reality. It is shallow to 
distinguish between 
wilderness on the one 
hand, and aboriginal 
settlements and work 
places on the other 
hand; in comparison 
with the deep insight, 
needed today, that primal human places and 
processes may be distributed throughout a 
wild landscape, as working elements of a 
biotic whole. Primitive peoples are “in” the 
wilderness because their way of life fits into 
the pre-given natural world; in contrast to 
modern society which alters, more or less 
permanently, first nature. In other words, 
primitive society is a sustainable society in 
the sense that it adapts to wilderness; where¬ 
as modern society sustains itself through the 
termination of wilderness. 

Historically, the Neolithic revolution (be¬ 
ginning about 10,000 years ago) was the 
beginning of the end of humans dwelling in 
the wild because it augmented, 
disproportionately, human power over na¬ 
ture. By the time civilization proper was 
established (about 5,000 years ago), humanity 
was too much in control of natural events, 
despite uncontrollable consequences, to be 
considered an equal member in the larger 
scheme of things. The laws, institutions, and 
technologies of modern society, which have 


removed us from wilderness, are agriculture, 
metallurgy, division of labor, property, multi¬ 
plication of needs, production for the mar¬ 
ket-place, commerce and the state (see 
Rousseau’s Discoutse on Inequality). The rise 
and development of modern society has been 
inextricably bound up with the growth of 
dependency, isolation and competition. No 
primitive society has been able to preserve 
or pass on its core values—self-sufficiency, 
community and consensus, for examples— 
once the wilderness has been vanquished. In 
short, the freedom and happiness of 
Paleolithic peoples (which requires no argu¬ 
mentation or documentation by me; see 
Nathan Cohen’s Health and the Rise of 
Civilization , Marshall Sahlin’s Stone Age 
Economics , and other anthropological works) 
is infused and defined by wildness; while the 


misery and wretchedness of “advanced” life 
has increased along with the GNP and our 
alienation from the wild. 

The Wild Self 

The notion that future human beings may 
obtain peace, security and joy while nature 
remains un-free or tame is a fiction. History 
not only tells us what has been the case but 
also what must be the case, at least in one 
very important sense: biologically speaking, 
Homo sapiens is the same creature now as it 
was 50,000 years ago. Primitive society is best 
because the supreme reality (wilderness) that 
fashions it is so much a part of what we are, 
of essential human nature, that it is impossi¬ 
ble, physically and psychologically, to achieve 
health and well-being without due regard for 
our ancient heritage. 

I suggest that humankind has an instinct 
for wilderness, which swells up from its 
somatic source in our larger body and de¬ 
mands, relentlessly, satisfaction, even if only 


in our dreams. This instinct is a vital need to 
return to an earlier, original state of nature, 
wherein exists a primordial unity between the 
child-human and Mother Earth; and it is 
unconquerable by the forces of civilization. 

For millions of years humans lived and 
worked in wilderness, producing a wild self 
that belongs there. The rise of civilization 
has been sudden and brief, and the result 
has been traumatic, a rupture in the mind 
and life-style of humans, which is the origin 
of our suffering. We find ourselves in a 
world of our own making that we are not 
made for. 

The entire social apparatus built over the 
last 10,000 years resists the flow of wildness 
into our minds and bodies, but the original 
self still abides, and because we are no 
longer in direct and regular contact with the 
forces and faces of wild nature, we languish 
and despair. Humanity must, because of 
history and pre-history, fulfill the urges and 
desires of its wild self, if we are to be free 
and happy again. We are 9/10—nay, more— 


pre-civilized, linked in billions of unseen and 
unknowable ways with air, wind, water, rain, 
sun, soil and fire. 

New Forms of 
Human Frustration 

All attempts to create a landscape of 
harmony between humanity and nature that 
is not wilderness but semi-wild, rural or 
pastoral will not gratify our wild self, even if 
we succeed in minimizing pollution, scarcity 
and extinction. The pastoral ideal, sometimes 
called the sustainable development ideal, is 
said to be a life close to nature—perhaps so, 
but it is undoubtedly a life far from wilder¬ 
ness. To make this ideal the focus of our 
efforts to heal the planet is misguided be¬ 
cause what is crucial is not mere survival, 
comfort, or easy living, but adventure, spon¬ 
taneity, wisdom and companionship with self- 
willed nature. Sustainable development puts 
humans in the role of managers and stew- 


" For millions of years humans lived and worked in wilder¬ 
ness...The rise of civilization has been sudden and brief, and the 
result has been traumatic, a rupture in the mind and life-style of 
humans, which is the origin of our suffering. We find ourselves 
in a world of our own making that we are not made for." 
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ards, thereby effectively excluding us from a 
life with nature on its own terms, from 
participating in the complexity of undomesti¬ 
cated nature. 

Nor will a wilderness preservation strategy 
that sets aside large natural areas—free from 
destructive human activities like roading, 
grazing, logging and mining—suffice to 
sustain wild human nature. An interconnect¬ 
ed system of nature reserves, although abso¬ 
lutely vital for saving biodiversity in the short 
run, is not a complete or lasting solution. 
Human visitation of the wilderness can never 
amount to a genuine wilderness experience. 
What is critical is not playful re-enactment of 
the past, but on-going interactions between 
humans and nature, set in an existential 
milieu, where issues of life and death are 
determined. It is impossible to be integrated 
into the wilderness if the major decisions of 
one’s life depend on external laws and insti¬ 
tutions. 

Both of these conservation strategies—the 
pastoral and the designatory—are new mani¬ 
festations of human frustrations, results of 
the wild self not achieving its aim of endur¬ 
ing oneness with the wilderness. Authentic 
planetary health is the work of Eros, or life 
instinct, binding together native plants, 
animals, people and landscapes into a wild 
Earth. A true biocentrism, which does justice 
to the vast diversity of wild lives, including 
human beings, must, as John Davis says, 
“Let the matrix be wild.” 2 This is the only 
way to protect and enhance all of the life on 
this planet; for when humans are separated 
from wilderness, by either a garden scenario 
or designated wilderness, we fall ill over the 
long run—witness network TV for one eve¬ 
ning as proof of our sickness—and thereby 
place the entire planet in jeopardy. The kind 
of change we need is primitive society once 
again—back to the Pleistocene. 

Progressive Primitivism 

Primitivism is not a static form of human 
association, so it is not identical with any of 
its historical manifestations. It is, fundamen¬ 
tally, the commitment to wilderness 
“everywhere,” 3 as Dave Foreman says, which 
entails the rejection of all human activities 
and structures that are incompatible with 
wilderness, but leaves open the possibility of 
new human endeavors and inventions that 
harmonize with wilderness. In other words, 
primitive society does not set limits on hu¬ 
man imagination and ingenuity, so long as 
wilderness carries on everywhere, or is not 
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displaced anywhere. This means it is not 
necessary to go strictly back to the Stone 
Age in order to regain tribal human dwell¬ 
ing. The Buffalo, Lakota Indian and Spanish 
horse were, respectively, additions to an 
older wilderness. New social forms are possi¬ 
ble and desirable, in keeping with a new kind 
of progress that draws wildness into the 
highest pinnacles of leisure, work, art, reli¬ 
gion and philosophy. Listen to Luther Stand¬ 
ing Bear: 

“I am going to venture that the man who 
sat on the ground in his tipi meditating on 
life and its meaning, accepting the kinship of 
all creatures, and acknowledging unity with 
the universe of things was infusing into his 
being the true essence of civilization. And 
when native man left off this form of devel¬ 
opment, his humanization was retarded in 
growth.” 4 

Thus the great societies of the American 
Plains Indians were still young, still unfold¬ 
ing, before the massacre. 

A “future primitive” 5 society, as Gary 
Snyder terms it, will look very different from 
anything we have seen and suffered since the 
Neolithic. As Christopher Manes, following 
Heidegger, argues: “technology that treats 
nature as a ‘standing-reserve’ for human 
utilization must end.” 6 Handicrafts, horticul¬ 
ture, foraging, story telling, tacking and 
walking are time-tested ways of staying in 
touch with the common ground of our iden¬ 
tity, and they will always remain so. Howev¬ 
er, there are probably new and significant 
human/nature relationships reconcilable 
with, or absorbable by, a wild Earth. Obvi¬ 
ously, large cities and populations, mega¬ 
systems of production and distribution, 
automobiles, and so on do not qualify, but 
who knows the heights of true humanity? 
Only our colossal mistakes are certain. 

The Primary Task 

Our primary task is, as Edward Abbey 
knew, to “unbuild” 7 our civilization, and 
restore wilderness. (There’s a job waiting for 
every deconstruction worker.) Lame Deer 
has a plan: “Let’s roll up the world. It needs 
it.” Roll it up, he says, “like a carpet with all 
the white man’s ugly things—the stinking 
new animals, sheep and pigs, the fences, the 
telegraph poles, the mines and factories. 
Underneath would be the wonderful old-new 
world as it had been before the white fat- 
takers came.” 8 

Jerry Mander puts the task before us in 
proper perspective: “In fact, it is not really 


going back; it is merely getting back on 
track, after a short unhappy diversion into 
fantasy.” 9 

Kirkpatrick Sale agrees: “There is only 
one way to live in America, and there can be 
only one way, and that is as Americans—the 
original Americans—for that is what the 
earth of America demands.” 10 

Needed now is the awareness that wilder¬ 
ness is fragile when it comes to human 
impacts, together with the sensibility not to 
tolerate anything that compromises it. If a 
thing cannot be made to fit into a wild 
ecosystem, then it should not be made at all 
(including the making of babies). We can 
and should reinhabit the wilderness. In 
North America, this means restoring the 
natural world that Lewis and Clark tra¬ 
versed, that George Catlin observed fading 
away, and that Audubon could no longer 
find, with its wild lilies, plum trees, gooseber¬ 
ries, strawberries, cherries, currants, rose 
bushes, prickly pears, herds of buffalo, elk, 
pronghorn, wolves, mountain goats, oceans 
of prairie...and where (as Catlin said) “it is 
natural to laugh and be merry.” 11 

The established dogma that “You cannot 
go back” is not true. We can “go back” 
because the intellectual and material means 
exist now for undoing much of what we have 
done to this wild planet. Furthermore, psy- 
cho-biologically, as Paul Shepard says, “we 
go back with each cycle of the sun, each 
turning of the globe.” 12 
-Glenn Parton 
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Romance 

THE REBEL S NEW CLOTHES 


“I’m looking for a new Engl and/I'm just 
looking for another girl. ” -song by Billy Bragg 

H aving discovered that isolation of the 
soul cannot be overcome by joining 
political grouplets or druggy circles, 
rebels decide to seek a “deeper” union of 
two minds and bodies. Indeed, some young 
rebels are so horrified by their experiences in 
the lower depths, that their shattered ideal¬ 
ism propels them back to the path of righ¬ 
teousness with doubled enthusiasm. They 
spend the rest of their lives spitting outrage 
at “wasters” and “degenerates.” 

“Deviant” images are carefully designed 
signals to potential mates. “Alternative” 
scenes are prowling grounds of the young. 
To a lesser extent, they are the haunts of 
older figures, usually male, who have tired of 
their domestic arrangements and are on the 
lookout for fresh pick¬ 
ings. 

When rebels graduate 
into couplehood they 
usually drop all anti¬ 
social posturing. Decid¬ 
ing they have “grown 
up,” they proceed to 
follow mainstream 
society’s bizarre pre¬ 
scription for a happy and fulfilled life. Their 
parents once existed to be rebelled against; 
now they become role models. Most people, 
however much they despise their back¬ 
grounds and try to escape them, eventually 
return to the social milieux of their child¬ 
hood. They recover the accents, values and 
economic status that they once tried so hard 
to discard. 

As they age, rebels become the rebelled 
against. I once stayed in a luxury Sao Paolo 
tower-block with a twenty-five year old girl 
and her widowed mother. Every night the 
girl would escape the autocratic mother (who 
had subjected her to a medical examination 
that year to ensure her virginity) by driving 
around the city looking for cocaine. One 
night she pulled up with tears streaming 
down her face, saying, “I would rather die 
than live like my mother. When she is not at 
the doctor’s for her imaginary illnesses she is 
sitting with her miserable friends complain¬ 
ing about their maids. I shall never live like 
that, never, never!” Her idea of escape was 


to snort coke with other members of the 
city’s gilded youth. Listening to their intermi¬ 
nable discussions about the quality of the 
latest supply (smuggled over from Bolivia by 
one of their number “for a laugh”), I felt 
bored and decided to move on. Later, I 
heard she had married one of her playboy 
dealers. I imagine that any child they may 
have will, in its turn, grow up loathing the 
futility of its parents’ existence. 

Water will course far and deep under¬ 
ground until it finds a way back to its origi¬ 
nal level. The rebel mirrors this process. I 
have friends, born of Midlands schoolteach¬ 
ers, who, after several years of drug abuse 
and petty crime in London, have married 
and gone back to the North to take their 
teaching certificates. Substantial inheritances 
have enabled erstwhile anarchists to “go into 


business”—just as their parents would have 
wished. It is easier to return to the familiar. 
Like water, people choose the path of least 
resistance. 

The illusory sanctuary of couplehood is the 
most popular escape route of all. Like heroin 
and mysticism, romance cocoons quailing 
souls from the world. Almost every young 
man and woman believes that their lives will 
turn out rosy if only they can catch and keep 
the right partner. 

Initially, a romantic liaison does wonders 
for the confidence of a social misfit, hence 
they are apt to attach undue importance to 
affairs of the heart. Secretly astonished that 
another person should desire them, they turn 
a blind eye to possible defects in their admir¬ 
ers. Those who seek love as a distraction 
from themselves are desperately manipula¬ 
tive and possessive. 

Heterosexual men rarely feel human 
unless they have a woman by their side. 
Since they live with “the nightmare of having 
to admit the halt subhuman we were fobbed 


off with as a small-sized universal ideal, a 
superman from morning to night” (Celine, 
Journey to the End of the Night , New Direc¬ 
tions, p.359), it is no wonder they are desper¬ 
ate to cling to a mother-figure. They need to 
be able to drop the pretence in front of 
someone who, for her part, will play the 
game by deferring to her man in public. 
Hence the fearful man seeks an alliance with 
someone even more self-abasing then he. His 
grip on life is dependent on keeping at least 
one human being convinced of his superiori¬ 
ty- 

The halt subhuman crumbles to dust 
without his fan club of one. Every put has its 
permanent fixture: the man who, at the hint 
of a sympathetic ear, will cry into his beer 
over “the love he lost.” He broadcasts his 
intentions to sort out the bastard who stole 
her heart. Having taken care of that matter, 
he swears that he will win her back by prov¬ 
ing he’s changed his ways. 

I have seen many boys use their lovelorn 
status as a rationale for alcoholism, heroin 
addiction or insanity. Looking at them, I was 


never surprised that their beloved ones had 
departed. 

Men in love are content with very little, 
for they are convinced they have the world. 
Such is the strength of their self-delusion 
that it comes as a total surprise that their 
partners should try to aim a little higher. 

A boy who lived down my street woke up 
one morning to find his wife had run off 
with the friend who shared their flat. When 
a “Dear John” letter arrived from Bangkok 
he demolished his kitchen and had to be 
hauled off to cool down in police cells.He 
was the only one in the neighborhood to 
have been taken by surprise. To everyone 
else it had been glaringly obvious that the 
pair were planning an escapade. 

The wife left two years ago. Since then, 
the jilted husband has dedicated himself to 
nurturing his obsession with her. He gave up 
his job and took to his bed during the day. 
At night he played “their” records over and 
over. Ensconced in his armchair he would 
brood over the reasons why she went. Any- 


"The illusory sanctuary of couplehood is the most popular 
escape route of all. Like heroin and mysticism, romance co¬ 
coons quailing souls from the world. Almost every young man 
and woman believes that their lives will turn out rosy if only 
they can catch and keep the right partner." 
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one who visited would be regaled with plans 
to “win her back.” He used to question me 
“as a woman” about what qualities I thought 
his rival might have that he had not. 

My neighbor’s reaction was moderate 
compared to that of other males. Another 
acquaintance blew his brains out when his 
wife left him. A local man followed his wife 
into the domestic violence unit of his local 
police station and stabbed her to death. 

Such insanity results from damaged egos 
rather than grief. Rejection is intolerable to 
most males for it confirms their darkest self¬ 
doubts. 

Women, on the other hand, are so imbued 
with romantic mythology that they feel cheat¬ 
ed when the rose-tinted fantasy clears 
enough for them to discover the half subhu¬ 
man by their sides. Many become embittered 
as a consequence and take up feminism. This 
is a convenient ideology, as it encourages 
women to blame men and society for their 
disillusionment, whereas they might do better 
by taking steps to eradicate their own gull¬ 
ibility. 

Others contrive to discard their disap¬ 
pointing lovers. They become outgoing and 
vivacious for just as long as it takes to pick 
up a new romance. When a woman who has 
been out of circulation for years, buried in 
her domestic coziness, starts taking an inter¬ 
est in old friends it is a sign that her illusions 
in her partner are evaporating. An over¬ 
whelming fear of the outside world prevents 
most females from actually leaving the part¬ 
ner they detest until they have a new one 
lined up. 

My neighbor’s errant wife had endured six 
dismal years with her husband, waiting for 
someone to “take her away.” Like most of 
her sex, she believed that a man could rescue 
her from poverty and boredom. 


Fashions may change but the dream re¬ 
mains. The bronzed lion-hunting hero of the 
twenties’ romantic fiction has been replaced 
by the gentleman (with the emphasis on 
“gentle”) who spouts “equality.” 

Legions of women hope to escape wage- 
slavery by latching onto an affluent man. 
Economic dependence is another rat-trap. In 
most cases women stay with abusive men not 
because they are “addicted to violence” but 
because they are convinced they have no¬ 
where else to go, having renounced what 
little independence they had. 

In flight from their fear of the outside 
world women cower under the shelter of one 
man, hoping he will protect them from the 
rest of his sex. 

It seems that the wealthier women are, the 
drippier they become. Personal affluence 
does not necessarily enhance a woman’s 
emotional self-sufficiency. A few years ago I 
found a diary in a skip. The author emerged 
as a career woman who had rebelled against 
her American family by running off to Eng¬ 
land. Her father had threatened to disinherit 
her. A divorcee, she was ferreting around 
Sloane and Hampstead circles for a new 
husband: “It’s hard to be a single woman 
anywhere, London, N.Y....back home I burst 
into hysterical tears over the fact that I am 
not happily married in a pretty flat...if Wil¬ 
liam won’t marry me I want out now.” 

This princess’s boyfriend had evidently 
been tardy in offering his protective services. 
Ironically, she harbored violent fantasies 
against him. She described their fight over 
the hypothetical question of whether he 
would be prepared to pick her up from the 
tube if they lived in a “bad neighborhood?” 
He had replied that it would depend on what 
he was doing at the time. She had become 
hysterical because she believed her ex-hus¬ 


band had showed a similar negligence to¬ 
wards her safety: “It’s enough to drive any 
well-educated woman to violence...I really 
could have killed him.” 

Predictably enough, women suffer far 
more from the men who purport to protect 
them than from any “lurking stranger.” 

Those who believe their happiness rests 
upon another person live on a knife-edge of 
terror. They are on constant alert for signs of 
waning devotion. With so much at stake, it is 
no wonder they fight desperately to control 
the repository of their emotional well-being. 

The power struggle intensifies as each 
partner blames the other for their rage and 
frustration. Domestic violence is a logical 
upshot of this process. It is more often the 
resort of males as they tend to be physically 
stronger and so more likely to get away with 
it. Affairs and suicide attempts are also part 
of the arsenal of tactics designed to bend the 
partner to one’s will. 

Romantic love inspires murder, suicide 
and terminal boredom. Wives are probably 
telling the truth when they say they had “no 
idea” their husbands were rapists or child 
molesters. Spouses prefer to coexist for years 
without ever seeing more than they want to 
in each other. Each is content with a partner 
to whom they pay as much attention as they 
do their old wallpaper. 

Couples may split up more readily than in 
bygone days, but belief in the romantic idyll 
goes from strength to strength. People try 
over and over again to create the image of 
conjugal bliss, each time blaming “failed” 
relationships on personality defects rather 
than their own impossible expectations. 

It is patently absurd to modify one’s own 
existence to fit in with that of another being. 
In their desperation to secure heaven on 

Continued on page 77 
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Will I Ever Do It Again? 


Sleeping Booty 

SEX: WHAT IS IT GOOD FOR? 


1 didn’t have sex for two years. Or it 
might have been three, I was too scared 
of the number to figure it out exactly. 
I’ll say two. I keep thinking that unless 
you’ve lived through it, it’s impossible to 
imagine—but even if you did, it’s hard to 
imagine. There isn’t much to remember, for 
example, ’cause nothing happened! It was a 
lot like before I lost my virginity (which also 
took forever—3 years of college): much 
more distressing symbolically than otherwise. 
It just seemed that nobody available was 
compelling enough to rock my status quo, 
and despite how much I hated my status, I 
wasn’t willing to do whatever it took to lose 
it. I’m picky, and I’m chicken; my libido 
never reared its head far enough out of my 
Loch Ness of scaredy-cat neuroses to get me 
over the threshold and into interpersonal 
freaking. 

Fear is a great 
unmotivator. It’s a terri¬ 
ble thing to have to 
locate your identity in 
such a condition. The 
label “Not Getting 
Any” was stamped on 
my brain, if not on my 
forehead. My life was 
hyper-active those 2 
years, my identity fulfilled and defined by 
many roles, but my sexual identity was no¬ 
where—hibernating, expired, extinct. I saw 
myself as essentially sexless. It was a self- 
inflicted stigma I couldn’t shake. I wasn’t 
celibate, that’s a choice I didn’t feel I had 
made; I felt instead like some kind of leper, 
or just a blank. No Sex Here. Go Away. 
Flame Out, Nobody Home. Of course, on 
another level everything you do or don’t do 
is a choice so I’d keep wondering, what’s up? 
Why am I keeping myself from coitus? 
(Look, those ugly people over there—they 
have sex. Those stupid people, I bet they 
have sex—so why not me? What’s wrong 
with me?) I began to think of myself as 
having emotional leprosy. I began to obsess 
on the idea that only when I became perfect¬ 
ly healthy emotionally would the Gods and 
Goddesses allow me to have sex again 
(which was not a bad motivation to get my 
shit together.) You gotta understand that 
this dry period came after a seven-year 
chunk of near-monogamy, followed by sever¬ 


al years of intermittent wilding, followed by 
the revelation, facing 30, that I had some Big 
Life issues to resolve. I promptly broke up 
with my nice boyfriend and went into thera¬ 
py. (When you’re working really hard to get 
your shit together, become whole and heal 
all your damage, sex can fall by the wayside. 
Honest.) 

Anyhow, contrary to what you might think, 
ye whose involuntary abstinence has never 
lasted more than a few weeks, horniness 
does not increase exponentially, indefinitely 
and infinitely. It comes and goes; a craving, 
not starvation. Time just passes and you 
begin to forget to expect to have sex with 
another body; more time passes and you’ve 
somehow just kind of given up already. You 
don’t dry up, but that physical threshold 
seems unimaginably distant—an impossible 


impasse, a Himalayan obstacle. Instead of 1) 
desiring some likely body, 2) inflaming your 
fantasies, and 3) acting on them, you simply 
lose the ability to believe, to make the leap 
of faith between steps 2 and 3. No access. 
Lust gets lost in the labyrinth of the psyche 
or deep in the viscera and can’t get out into 
the world. 

Okay, sure, there were times when I’d be 
so fucking horny I could weep and scream 
and blow my brains out from within, a la 
Scanners...but what I really yearned for was 
to be yin and yang with some Other. I suf¬ 
fered more from being lonely for 
belongingness than from raw libidinal ache. 
Certainly I had some mad free-range lust, a 
few relentless crushes that would not die, 
crushes who wouldn’t put out, and a few 
guys who would have loved me if I’d let 
them, but I didn’t let them. I just didn’t want 
them. (I’m prone not to want to be in a club 
that would have me for a member.) Anyway, 
I’d rather do myself than compromise and do 
somebody who doesn’t quite do it for me. 


Getting myself off, with infrequent excep¬ 
tions, was a matter of absent-mindedly heed¬ 
ing the call of nature—if I felt the urge, I’d 
scratch that itch, at home or the office, in 
the woods, on the roof, in a church, in the 
dunes, on a train, in a plane, in a box with a 
fox, you name it, anywhere, as long as I felt 
alone enough not to get caught. (I know a 
lot of chicks in here and out there will dis¬ 
agree, but to me, jerking off isn’t quite sex. 
It is to sex what leaving a message on the 
answering machine is to verbal intercourse. 
It fulfills a necessary function and you sure 
can have lotsa fun with it, but it’s not like 
actually communing with the cosmos via 
another being, the mind-body meld. Sex is, 
or can be, higher communication. Of course, 
I’m an idealist.) 

And it’s not like I was utterly bereft of 
that ever-underrated pastime, foreplay. There 
was a dude I regularly made out with in the 
dark corners of the Spiral bar, a quasi-clan- 
destine and totally shallow suckfest occasion¬ 
ally spiced up by him dragging me into the 


empty women’s room urgently to bite my tits 
before rushing back to haul ice. He had a 
grrreat set of lips, ecstatic, exciting and 
delicious (those passionate kisses more than 
made up for not getting dick), but I just 
didn’t respect him enough to sleep with him. 
All right, I confess—I actually did fuck him 
once, but it was so lame it shouldn’t even 
count. I was only doing it as a preemptive 
strike against my sex hex—I was scared 
(then) of going a whole year without fucking. 
I wanted to do it just so I could tell myself— 
what? That I was normal, that I was attrac¬ 
tive? Valid as a girl? Not a loser geek? 
Anyhow, I used him in a most callous, devi¬ 
ous and calculating way, all because I didn’t 
want this cursed re-virginity hanging over my 
head. A stupid fuck, for a stupid reason. I 
knew better. It really wasn’t worth it. Al¬ 
though it was fun to objectify, lust after, 
pursue and nail this guy, I was trying too 
hard to prove something to myself, and that 
didn’t feel right. 

The uneasy awareness of time passing, 


"I know a lot of chicks...will disagree, but to me, jerking off 
isn't quite sex. It is to sex what leaving a message on the an¬ 
swering machine is to verbal intercourse. It fulfills a necessary 
function and you sure can have lotsa fun with it, but it's not like 
actually communing with the cosmos via another being...." 
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when the panic set in, hit one day when K. 
announced at the lunch table that it was 
coming up on her one-year anniversary of 
not getting laid. She had a vague scheme to 
squeak under the wire with some cheap and 
easy mark on day 364.1, secretly anxious not 
to be left in the ignonimous dust of absten¬ 
tion, and suddenly feeling like an idiot for 
having waited around for Love to find me 
and all that crap, desperately needed a plan 
of action. I decided that the tattooed dude at 
Spiral must fall into my web. (Whom to 


break the spell with is a loaded issue. Would 
Mister With-A-Dick understand about my 
disgraceful, chaste hiatus? Would he be 
inappropriately titillated? Would he be 
appalled? Or would I just lie about it? If so, 
would he notice if I had maybe forgotten 
how to do it?) There’s a reverse taint at 
work here—not just embarrassment, but the 
inadvertent absorption of icky misogynist 
representations of sexually inactive women as 
frustrated, dried-up, man-hating harpies 
infecting your mind. I’d be, like, listening to 


the Chili Peppers do “Give It Away” and 
think, “God, I could never explain this to 
Anthony Kiedis.” That’s how demented I 
got. (I’m not repressed! Really I’m not! Ask 
almost anybody I’ve ever slept with!) 

Occasionally, in my quest to live right (I 
hope not merely to give away responsibility, 
or rationalize my own predilections), I con¬ 
sult the I Ching for guidance. Sometimes on 
my way out to play, horribly homy, I’d ask 
whether or not it was a good idea to try to 
find and fuck some cute stranger over the 
pinball machine (please please please yes). 
The wise-acre oracle invariably gave the 
hexagram “Darkening of the Light, Injury” 
(i.e., go ahead, do it—if you want to be self¬ 
destructive, if you like the idea of plunging 
your soul-light into the dirt). As my beloved 
friend Olivia said, “I think your fucking 
around days are over.” Alas, she was right— 
I’d moved beyond the random-copulation 
phase. J aimed to be constructive and cen¬ 
tered instead, and put aside any notions of 
meaningless fornication. 

During those two years I was heavily and 
perhaps not coincidentally involved in a 
feminist activist organization. In effect, if not 
in theory, a separatist group, our war on 
patriarchy and the complete absence of a 
male point of view were both empowering 
and distorting. I’ve never minded being 
mistaken for a lesbian, I like the company. 
It’s kind of an honor and tribute to my 
woman-centered female-power, etc., etc., but 
there were times when I felt as if I wasn’t 
out as hetero; I wondered if the fact that I 
was often assumed to be a dyke within the 
group meant I was projecting non-hetero 
vibes outside, too. I would anxiously count 
up my male friends, separating out the gay 
ones, and try to reassure myself that I hadn’t 
somehow become, unbeknownst to myself, 
an embittered misandrist in a radical feminist 
subculture. Had I temporarily lost the ability 
to relate to men? Was that why I wasn’t 
getting laid? I gave a lot of myself to that 
cause, and I got a lot out of it, including a 
sense of belongingness, companionship, 
unity, feeling needed, loved, and useful, and 
a sense of (dysfunctional) family. I confess: 
I used feminist activism to replace some of 
the things I wasn’t getting out of a relation¬ 
ship with a guy. But I still missed sex; I was 
deficient in the USDA-Approved National 
Daily Requirement of Intimacy. 

Women get so much validation from being 
desirable that there’s a tremendous amount 
of shame in not being wanted; you’re subtly 
Continued on page 79 
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Sensitivity or Censorship? 


Political Correctness 

IN THE QUEER ZINE SCENE 


E veryone in the zine scene wants to 
claim to be politically incorrect. No 
birkenstock-wearing, Dworkin-quot- 
ing, brown rice-eating p.c.-ers here. Just us 
“transgressive” “queers.” 

But in actuality, the zine scene is just as 
p.c. as anywhere else. Because in order to be 
politically incorrect, you have to know what’s 
politically correct. You have to have passed 
through that phase, or else, you’ll be step¬ 
ping on toes which you didn’t mean to step 
on. You should only step on toes you plan 
specifically on squashing. 

Sometime in the early ’90s, the main¬ 
stream media fixed on the term “Politically 
Correct.” The term originated in the ’80s to 
describe people who toed a left-wing line, 
respecting people of all sorts, and using 
language to speak about those people in 
ways which would not 
be offensive. The term 
was usually used by 
people who were politi¬ 
cally correct to describe 
people who were so 
politically correct that 
they behaved in a crass 
or self-conscious way. 

When the main¬ 
stream media grabbed 
the term, it was used to claim that campuses 
(a hotbed of p.c.-ness, to be sure) were 
home to “the new censorship,” that left¬ 
wingers were suppressing free speech. As we 
all know, the right wing of the Bush era was 
the real suppressor of dissent, as in the Gulf 
War. True, there were laws and school regu¬ 
lations against “hate speech” which were 
advocated by the left, which could be seen as 
abridgement of free speech. 

But the media-buzz about political correct¬ 
ness, which seems to be over now, isn’t what 
I’m talking about. I’m talking about old- 
fashioned political correctness, with its am¬ 
biguous nature: is it a beneficial increased 
awareness, or a stifling self-censorship? 

One of the implied goals of queerdom was 
the co-existence of female and male homo¬ 
sexuals, in contrast to the separatism and 
misogyny, respectively, of the previous gener¬ 
ations. JDs, by most accounts the seminal 
queer zine, set the standard by being co¬ 
edited by a boy and a girl, albeit a girl with 
initials for a first name, who has been mis- 


identified in print as male as recently as 
April, 1993. The text contents tended to be 
boy-oriented, with the main girl-related 
contents being the Tom Girl drawings. The 
other regular female contributor drew comic 
strips under a male-sounding pseudonym. 
Bimbox, a purposely “controversial” queer 
zine, attempted to institutionalize an anti¬ 
separatist agenda by only reviewing zines in 
their 4th issue with contents by both boys 
and girls. To quote: “As a result of the War 
Measures Act, Bimbox can no longer list 
magazines unless there is sufficient queer 
boy and queer girl content. In other words, 
No Separatists Allowed, n’est-ce pas?” They 
go on to refer to “single-gender antiques,” 
and mention by name an all-boy zine and an 
all-girl zine. Incidentally, Bimbox was edited 
by boys, and its female visual component 


tended to be reprints of ’50s porn, which 
raises the question of what’s p.c. for boys to 
put in their zines to be relevant to girls. Was 
Bimbox p.c. or not? The statement defines a 
new party line: separatism is out, everything 
must pertain to both sexes. You must toe the 
line or else. Sounds like p.c. to me. 

The fact of the matter is that all zines 
cannot be all things to all people. A zine 
edited by one person probably won’t repre¬ 
sent people who are very different from that 
person very well, although it may provide a 
fascinating glimpse of a different reality, and 
zines edited by committee read like the 
proverbial camel. 

The message of zines is that everyone can 
do them, and we can have some boy zines, 
some girl zines, and some co-sexual zines. 
Separatism and integration are extremes, but 
we don’t have to stay at either extreme at all 
times. We can swing back and forth, building 
solidarity by being with people like us at 
some times, building coalitions by being with 
people different from us at other times. 


The visual content of many queer zines 
still focuses on young, thin, muscled men. 
Even zines done by editors who can’t live up 
to the ideal, and especially ones done by 
those who can, feature pictures of gym 
queens with mohawks. It would seem that 
the politically correct idea of not discriminat¬ 
ing based on body type or beauty hasn’t 
penetrated into the zine scene. 

Are such images necessary? The term 
“homoerotic” has an interesting usage. It 
apparently means “that which is found erotic 
by male homosexuals.” For some reason, it 
is never used to refer to images which might 
be found erotic by dykes. And for some 
reason, an image of a single man, even a 
heterosexual man, so long as he is unclad, 
can be called homoerotic. 

The Dworkin camp of political correctness 
holds that pornography is violence against 
women. How does gay male pom relate to 
this? Is it violence against men? The non-p.c. 
crowd, led by Susie Bright, says it’s all just a 
fantasy. Go ahead and fantasize anything you 


want, it won’t hurt anyone. Images in por¬ 
nography often seem very artificial. People in 
porn don’t look like real people. They don’t 
relate to each other like real people. The 
purpose of pornography is as a masturbation 
aid. What does it mean to when the images 
we are stimulated by do not resemble the 
situations in which we actually have sex with 
real people? Real people can never live up 
to the fantasies we’ve built up. Is jerking off 
to mainstream porn a counterproductive 
form of sex magick? 

One of the things which was said frequent¬ 
ly about queer zines was that we (punk 
queers) did not see ourselves represented in 
the gay media. Do gym queens with mo¬ 
hawks constitute a representation of our¬ 
selves? Not many of us. Some zinesters 
define themselves as pornographers. I would 
like to see more images in zines which are 
not just stolen from mainstream porn, but 
which are created to be realistic, stimulating 
and romantic. (Does this sound like a call 
for social realist porn? If so, I’m sorry.) 


"The term [p.c.] originated in the '80s to describe people who 
toed a left-wing line, respecting people of all sorts...The term 
was usually used by people who were politically correct to 
describe people who were so politically correct that they be¬ 
haved in a crass or self-conscious way.” 
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Sensitivity or Censorship? 


A solution taken by the older generation 
is the “Bear” phenomenon. Men who don’t 
fit into the generic gym-body mold can find 
acceptance if they are bearded, hairy, and 
old enough. There are magazines, clubs, 
beauty contests, etc. for “Bears.” But as one 
self-professed chubby chaser complained to 
me, it’s hard to find porn with pictures of 
clean-shaven fat men. It seems that homos 
have to have some label they can stick on 
themselves: gay, faerie, queer. A word does 
not make an identity, and I’ve identified 
myself by those three words in turn. I try not 
to use just one word (fag, homo, sissy) any¬ 
more. It’s boring. 

Zines by and about people with AIDS 
tend to profess to be non-p.c. The very 
names of the zines, Diseased Pariah News 
and Infected Faggot Perspectives, resound 
with political incorrectness. It’s hard to worry 
about being p.c. when you’re fighting for 
your life. Some of the earlier queer zines had 
little AIDS-related content, aside from men¬ 
tions of safe sex. There has been an increase 


in the amount of AIDS-related content in 
zines, however. One recent Bimbox spinoff 
had a p.i. and fairly AIDS-phobic comic 
about Patient Zero. Bimbox was known for 
senseless postmortem attacks on Vito Russo. 
One aspect of political incorrectness appar¬ 
ently lost on the Bimbox boys is picking your 
targets carefully. 

Zines are largely done by white people 
from upper-class backgrounds. There are a 
few zines edited by such people which ex¬ 
plore issues of race and class, or which make 
an attempt to print work by people from 
outside their social milieu. 

A problem with political correctness is 
that although it attempts to treat the “other” 
with respect, it still stigmatizes them as being 
other. The result is tokenism masquerading 
as bogus multiculturalism. Is there a solution 
in zines? Perhaps the zine form is not cultur¬ 
ally relevant for people who are not upper- 
class whites, but I doubt it, as zines span so 
many different areas of society. Access may 
be a problem for people without white collar 


jobs from which to steal computer time and 
photocopying. Perhaps volunteering to teach 
kids how to use computers in community 
centers or libraries would be a way to get the 
means of production into the hands of peo¬ 
ple whose voices are currently unheard. 

To p.c. or not to p.c., that is the ques¬ 
tion.... I guess I’ve raised some issues, given 
some wishy-washy opinions, shied away from 
some areas of controversy, probably made 
some faux pas. I advocate (no pun) steering 
a middle course between p.c. and p.i. It’s 
important to tip the sacred cows over, but 
also make sure we don’t hit targets that have 
already taken shots from mainstream society. 
We need to have the acute awareness of 
political correctness, but not be afraid to 
speak our minds for fear of offending. 
-Larry-Bob 

This is an edited version of an essay which first ap- 
peared in the Spring, 1993 issue of Holy Titclamps, 
POB 590488, San Francisco, CA 94159-0488. Sample 
copies are $3; subscriptions are $5/2 issues. ©1993 
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SELECTIONS 


The World of Work 

Temp Slaves 

& WHY BOSSES ARE ASSHOLES 


O nless you have specialized training 
chances are you will sometime have to 
go to a temporary service for a job. 
Temporary job services are the middlemen in 
the worker for hire industry. No matter 
which agency you work for, no matter where 
you live, if you are a temporary worker you 
are getting ripped off even more than regu¬ 
lar workers. 

The scam goes like this. 

A temp agency charges a company a 
certain rate, say $10 an hour, and the worker 
gets paid maybe $6 an hour. This is a sweet 
deal because on one hand the agency makes 
$4 an hour on every worker. On the other 
hand the company does not have to deal 
with benefits, nor does it have to care about 
employee relations since a temp employee 
can easily be replaced with another temp. 

This never ending treadmill of low pay, no 
benefits, no job security, 
no respect means that 
the temp worker is 
nothing but a body, a 
body to be sacrificed to 
the whims and wishes 
of a corporate mentality 
gone berserk...The fun¬ 
ny (or not so funny) 
part is—temp agencies and corporations 
actually want you to believe that they like 
you. They want you to believe this because 
without a semblance of loyalty—arriving on 
time, doing the boring work, accepting the 
abuse, they can’t both go merrily on their 
ways making piles of money. So do not be 
fooled by smiling faces or assurances that 
you will become a full time employee, be¬ 
cause the smiling face hides a dagger and the 
assurances are lies. 

Temp workers are not only used for cheap 
labor, they are used to keep full timers in 
line. Temps are used to make full timers 
think twice about raising questions about 
work conditions since the threat of replace¬ 
ment by a temp is all the more possible. Full 
timers have a name for temps—“Job 
Snatchers,’’...but basically temps and full 
timers want the same things. In the short 
term, mostly a pressure-free job that pays a 
decent salary and benefits. However, corpo¬ 
rate bosses do not want this. They want work 
done at a fast pace for little pay and no 
benefits, and anything that makes this possi¬ 


ble is positive. If a full timer doesn’t like the 
job, fine, they can be fired. If a temp doesn’t 
like the job they can be replaced with anoth¬ 
er temp. 

In 1990s America no job is safe...There is 
no reason whatsoever for a temp to have any 
loyalty to a company. In the 1990s American 
corporations are upgrading their technology, 
downsizing their workforces or moving oper¬ 
ations to low wage countries like Mexico. 

The fact is, temp workers don’t like being 
temp workers one bit...The vast majority of 
temps do it to survive—to pay bills, put food 
on the table and take care of their children. 
But we’re not doing well, are we? 

(fV hate this fucking place and I’m looking 

A, for another job.” Sounds like a temp 
worker, but it isn’t—this is what my boss said 
to me while I was working. As temp workers, 


we are at the bottom of the barrel. However, 
the bosses that we deal with directly are not 
far removed from our own situation. Lower 
and middle managers are the people on the 
bubble, people most likely to eat a shit sand¬ 
wich from their superiors. In fact, these 
managers are an endangered species because 
corporate America is pulling the rug out 
from under them. All across America, man¬ 
agers are heading to the unemployment line. 
College grads from the most prestigious 
schools are finding it next to impossible to 
gain entry into the halls of corprodumb. It 
almost breaks my heart. 

I cannot in good conscience feel sorry for 
these people, because it is managers who 
maintain the whole rotten system. They are 
much like the clean fingered technicians who 
perpetuate the war economy without seeing 
the end result of their product. However, I 
can fully understand why these people are 
assholes. Let me bend your ear. 

Your boss has just returned from a pro¬ 
duction review meeting shaking his head and 
mumbling to himself. He’s just been told by 


the higher ups that he has to cut his 
workforce and increase output at the same 
time. This poses some problems for the boss. 
On one hand, his employees are low paid 
and morale is low. How does he wring more 
production out of full timers and temps? He 
can’t really. So now he’s in big time shit. 
He’s caught between a hostile workforce and 
a hostile upper management. He either gets 
the job done or he can kiss any future aspi¬ 
rations good-bye. 

How motivated your boss is to go along 
and get along will determine what kind of 
boss he is. From my experiences the boss 
usually takes the asshole route—he becomes 
overbearing. Think about it, bosses, especial¬ 
ly managers, are not creative types. If the 
nipple (the company) was pulled away from 
them, they would cry. Their job is their 
whole identity. Thus bosses are assholes. 

No matter how you cut it, we as temps 
have nothing in common with these people. 
Certainly not in the workplace where our 
interests are different. For example, I for 
one want the same kind of respect from 


people that I give them. This is not possible 
in the hierarchical system of most companies. 
Much like racists, bosses cannot escape the 
ignorance of their lives. There is always a 
barrier to be maintained. I’ve been around 
these people and they are almost horrified to 
learn that I have other interests, that I have 
a mind. This scares them because they 
equate intelligence with your position on the 
corporate ladder. 

One time I listened in on a conversation 
between two friends over whether or not we 
needed police. The argument ended abruptly 
when one said to the other. “OK, you like 
the police, well, would you go out for a drink 
with a cop?” Well, now I have to ask, 
“Would you go out for a drink with your 
boss?” 

Take a good look at your boss. He’s an 
asshole, but he, too, has a noose around his 
neck. And he knows it. 

-Keffo 

Excerpted from articles in issues #1 and #3 of the 
zine Temp Slave, POB 8284, Madison, Wl 53708. 
Sample copies are $2 cash ($1 for temp workers). 


" I cannot in good conscience feel sorry for these people, 
because it is managers who maintain the whole rotten system. 
They are much like the clean fingered technicians who perpet¬ 
uate the war economy without seeing the end result of their 
product." 
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SELECTIONS 


Humor at Work 


Harassment Policy 


etc. This definition supercedes earlier, con¬ 
trary usages. 


GUIDELINES FOR MANAGEMENT 


H rassment which can be labelled as 
exist or racist may be experienced 
s offensive. It is the responsibility 
of management, therefore, to ensure that all 
harassment or intimidation of staff should 
be, as far as possible, nonsexist and 
nonracist. Training in politically correct 
harassment and intimidation techniques will 
be provided for all line managers as a matter 
of corporate policy. 

Intimidation differs from other kinds of 
disciplinary action in that there may be a 
fine line between evidence which is accept¬ 
able and evidence which is not. Thus where¬ 
as some people may see fabrications and 
fantasies as “unacceptable,” it is not general¬ 
ly realized that to others these may be justi¬ 
fied in achieving strategic objectives. In 
order that management be able to carry out 
its intimidation in an atmosphere free from 
the threat of debate 
and discussion, there¬ 
fore, the following 
guidelines are being 
issued as policy direc¬ 
tives. 

Definitions 


against enterprise; in particular it does not 
show awareness of the need for pro-active 
management. The dictionary definition is 
therefore inoperative, and harassment is 
hereby defined more constructively as the 
imaginative creation, by any means neces¬ 
sary, of a challenging working environment 
for selected employees, for the purpose of 
mobilizing positive commitment to corporate 
goals and empowerment of management to 
effect a sense of ownership of change on the 
part of all staff. 

Intimidation is the adoption of measures to 
pre-empt the need for formal proof in disci¬ 
plinary actions, as a result of which employ¬ 
ees* ability to conduct a defense is restricted. 
The purpose of intimidation is to increase 
on the part of all employees the need for 
change. 


Management of 
Responsibility 

It is the responsibility of management to 
ensure that all racism and sexism be treated 
as the responsibility of employees rather than 
management. 

Training in racism and sexism is vital and 
such training will be provided for all staff 
who need it. 

Job Satisfaction 

It is important that workers are able to carry 
out their duties in an atmosphere free from 
the threat of dissent. Workers who find 
material displayed which is critical or which 
presents difficulty have the right to complain 
directly to management. 


"It is the responsibility of management...to ensure that all ha 
rassment or intimidation of staff should be, as far as possible, 
nonsexist and nonracist. Training in politically correct harass¬ 
ment and intimidation techniques will be provided for all line 
managers as a matter of corporate policy." 


Offensiveness refers to any act by a member 
of staff which may be found objectionable by 
a member of the management inasmuch as it 
is deemed to be a threat to management 
self-esteem or damaging to the positive self- 
image of management in general. This in¬ 
cludes inappropriate “humor*’ or unwelcome 
critical comments, as well as any statements, 
spoken or written, behavior, gestures, tones 
of voice or facial expressions signifying a less 
than wholly enthusiastic endorsement of the 
prevailing corporate ethos as determined by 
senior management. It also includes the 
dissemination of fraudulent memoranda, 
bogus guidelines, etc. 

Harassment, according to the dictionary, 
means “To trouble, worry, distress with 
annoying labor, care perplexity, importunity, 
misfortune, etc.” [from F. harasser (1562) “to 
tire or toyle out, to spend or weaken, wearie 
or weare out by ouertoyling; also, to vex, 
disquiet, importune, harrie, hurrie, turmoile, 
torment”]. This definition is clearly based on 
deep-rooted classist prejudice and bias 


Incrimination refers to the recommended 
procedure for progressing complaints against 
members of staff by the use of words such as 
anti-discrimination, equal opportunities, etc. 

Sexism is any act by a male which may be 
interpreted as attempting to disregard the 
relevance of gender differences to any aspect 
of the working environment. It may also be 
applied to the refusal to treat persons who 
make complaints about sexism more favor¬ 
ably than persons who do not. This is not an 
exhaustive list. This definition supercedes 
earlier, contrary usages. 

Racism in the present context refers to an 
unwillingness to accept physical appearance 
and/or cultural or ideological allegiences as 
sufficient grounds for differential treatment, 
or an inability to correctly identify and classi¬ 
fy people according to the officially-approved 
racial categories. Training will be provided in 
order to ensure that staff are at all times 
aware of the overriding importance of race 
in any assessment of worker performance, 


All staff have the responsibility to maintain 
a positive and healthy attitude. Any incident 
or depression or discontent will be regarded 
extremely seriously and can be grounds for 
dismissal. 

It is often difficult for people who are feeling 
depressed to take effective action, and this 
can therefore create an appropriate opportu¬ 
nity for constructive dismissal. 

Harassment Procedure 

Any person wishing to initiate a harassment 
procedure against a member of staff must be 
able to approach a sympathetic but responsi¬ 
ble member of management who can provide 
advice on how to utilize the institution’s 
racism and sexism policy to deal with the 
employee concerned. Training will be provid¬ 
ed for anyone wishing to do so. 

This article is reprinted from issue #15 of the maga¬ 
zine Here and Now, c/o 28 King, Glasgow G1 5QP, 
Scotland. Subscriptions are £6 by surface mail or £10 
by airmail (make checks to GPP). 
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Media 

Trance 

Televak: Media for Virtual Living 


Taylor Stoehr 


In “Media Trance" Taylor Stoehr 
analyzes the effects of the ever 
more pervasive electronic media 
as background stimulation on 
human experience. The degrada¬ 
tion of communication which 
accompanies the spectacular 
isolation enforced by electronic 
media is rarely analyzed from this 
perspective, despite its obvious 
influence on the lives of most 
North Americans. Taylor Stoehr is 
professor of English at the University 
of Massachusetts, Boston. His most 
recent book is Here Now Next: Paul 
Goodman and the Origins of 
Gestalt Therapy (Jossey-Bass). He is 
also the editor of Format and 
Anxiety: Paul Goodman's Critique 
of the Media (Autonomedia). A 
longer version of this essay was 
published in the Summer 1994 
issue of the literary quarterly, 
Antioch Review. Subscriptions are 
$30/year from FOB 626. Dayton, 
OH 45459-0626. 

Printed with permission of the author. 

©1994 by Taylor Stoehr 



espite voluminous research into the media and its 
effects on young and old, there is very little that 
directly faces the question of how consciousness 
deals with the pervasive clamor of loudspeakers 
and flashing screens for our attention when we are already 
involved in some other activity that requires a degree of 
concentration, whether it be listing the capital cities of 
South America, driving a car, or changing a diaper. 

The paradox of media as background experience resides 
in the concept of divided attention. Media-listening and 
media-watching invite a kind of total involvement that is 
not attention at all, if we consider full attention to consist 
of lively scanning and focusing. In the typical media 
engagement, active vigilance is in abeyance, even though 
the audience may be all eyes and ears, riveted on a 
program. 

It is as if the object of perception were not in the 
immediate presence of the perceiver—as indeed it is not, 
for the object is not the loudspeaker or screen, and not 
even the visual images or sound waves, but rather a song 
or story that belongs in another dimension, of merely 
hypothetical or historical existence, which nonetheless fills 
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the imagination. The mind itself is the 
amphitheater in which the media event 
occurs. Yet attention does not play over 
different parts of the presentation for 
there is no observer’s standpoint to 
provide perspective. Instead the scanning 
and focussing functions of normal atten¬ 
tion are taken over by the media pro¬ 
duction, in the panning and cutting of 
the camera, the close-ups and dissolves, 
the voice-overs and sound effects and 
electronic synthesis of musical reality. In 
ordinary states of awareness the atten¬ 
tion is turned this way or that, engaging 
new parts of a field of possibilities, one 
spot brightening while others dim as a 
new gestalt forms. Media does all this 
for the perceiver automatically, without 
effort or choice, as in a dream. 

Of course the kind of imaginative 
experience just described is characteris¬ 
tic of many of the arts, not just the 
song-and-dance of media. But with most 
art forms our attention is captured by 
sensuous qualities—shape and color, 
gesture and timbre—all of which are 
filtered and formatted by the technical 
processes of media reproduction, the 
“canned” effect we all know so well. 
Even the highest “fidelity” in picture or 
sound is not the real thing, the immedi¬ 
ate physical presence of the work itself, 
with all its accidents and serendipity, 
which makes performance art more like 
home cooking than a TV dinner. Be¬ 
cause the media interposes a screen or 
loudspeaker between us and the original 
physical event, artworks lose most of 
their immediate sensuous appeal. 
Awareness tends to fix on the story or 
symbolic structure, melody or meaning, 
and does not play over the expressive 
means—unless the acting or musician- 
ship is particularly bad, or there is some 
hitch in the usual slick production. 

And yet the electronic media are 
harnessed to the physical object even if 
they cannot present it directly; unlike 
books they never break free into 
thingless contemplation of ideas. In the 
typical media trance the imagination 
trots along with hardly a thought or 
apprehension of anything but the famil¬ 
iar carrot bouncing in the mind’s eye. It 
is very much a world of illusion, which 
we cannot explore, rarely revel in, but 
simply undergo. 

The experience may be more or less 


powerful, but the media trance is not a 
matter of degree; we are talking about a 
different mental state entirely. This all- 
or-nothing condition vanishes instantly 
once one focusses attention voluntarily 
again, whether on other objects in the 
room, the media instrument itself, or 
even details of the program, such as the 
clothes the actors are wearing or the 
wordplay in a song lyric. The trance 
state is an either/or phenomenon. 

If this is so, then it would seem that 
the essential media experience could not 
serve as background for some other 
activity demanding attentiveness; it could 
only dominate the foreground, while 
certain “unthinking” pursuits such as 
sewing, eating, or rocking the baby, were 
going forth automatically. But this is 
simply a question of how we want to 
define “background” and “foreground.” 
What we answer probably reflects our 
illusions of purpose and intention more 
than our sense of the phenomenon itself, 
which in its very nature tends to evade 
awareness. 

Studying with the radio on presents a 
typical situation of divided attention, as 
do many common activities of modern 
life. Children seem quite regularly to 
watch television in this way, playing half¬ 
heartedly with some toy. It is possible to 
monitor the set without looking at it 
very often, but the faces tell the tale, 
oddly blank, preoccupied. How many 
hours a day can be spent this way before 
the media world begins to replace the 
usual sense we have of what is going on 
around us, in the room or on the street, 
background to every act or event? The 
difference, of course, is that the real 
world may at any time surprise us: 
something will swim out of the back¬ 
ground into awareness, and change our 
lives. Media background offers no such 
openness to the luck of the moment. 
The issue is not one of privacy, an 
oldfashioned amenity, but involves larger 
questions about the content and control 
of mental life in the media age. For if it 
is true that the hi-fi or television “tunes 
out” fantasies as well as distractions, 
what then does occupy our imaginative 
world? 

Several approaches offer themselves. 
We could follow the line of radical 
critics, who argue that the monopoly of 
large corporations on the distribution of 
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information and opinion fosters a seam¬ 
less view of the world, a background so 
pervasive and all-encompassing that it is 
accepted as the nature of things. “Noth¬ 
ing Can Be Done, Except by the Au¬ 
thorities and their Agents,” is the mes¬ 
sage heard over and over, whether or 
not anyone is paying full attention to 
reports on events and issues. Similarly 
the omnipresence of advertisements 
reinforces consumerism as the norm 
even more determinedly than it pro¬ 
motes any single product. We may blip 
out the commercials, but we know that 
commodities are always there waiting 
for us. 

Or we could examine the taste-making 
function of media, the structuring of 
popular forms of music and dance, 
drama, narrative, and visual representa¬ 
tion. These too are part of the back¬ 
ground message, to which one need pay 
only the scantest direct attention in 
order to pick up the complete aesthetic 
attitude, a knowing indulgence in fashion 
and formula. 

Perhaps most important of all is the 
addictive potential—call it “habit” or 
“habituation” instead of “habit-forming” 
if you like—which grows out of constant 
exposure to background media. Of 
course human beings are creatures of 
habit, and modern life as we know it 
would be impossible if we could not 
depend on our routines and anodynes. 
But when a whole culture comes to 
depend on a single ritual for daily suste¬ 
nance, then it is time to inquire into its 
power and ramifications. 

If you ask people why they turn on the 
radio when they get into the car or 
listen to the tapedeck while washing the 
dishes, the answers usually reduce to the 
same few motives: the primary activity 
engaged in seems boring, a form of 
drudgery or marking time, and the me¬ 
dia background, usually music, allows 
the chores to be accomplished with less 
sense of their dreariness. In short, one 
way to answer the question of what 
would be going on in the mind were it 
not for the media is to point to the 
unpleasant or boring nature of so much 
of the activity conducted while tunecl in. 
Much of this activity is neither effortful 
nor demanding of concentration—if it 
were, it might be more interesting—and 
so it can be pursued while half-attending 


to something else. The effect is not 
merely to distract us, but also to keep us 
at the task. 

By far the greatest proportion of 
media used as background or secondary 
activity occurs during periods devoted to 
what Ivan Illich has called “shadow 
work,” the labor that people living in 
modern market economies routinely do 
as an unpaid complement to industrial 
production and distribution. According 
to Illich, shadow work 

...comprises most housework women do in 
their homes and apartments, the activities 
connected with shopping, most of the 
homework of students cramming for ex¬ 
ams, the toil expended in commuting to 
and from the job. It includes the stress of 
forced consumption, the tedious and regi¬ 
mented surrender to therapists, compli¬ 
ance with bureaucrats, the preparation for 
work to which one is compelled, and many 
of the activities usually labelled “family 
life.” -Shadow \Voik, 1981 
If wage labor is “alienated” because 
workers must sell themselves for their 
eight hours, unpaid shadow work is no 
less a matter of giving up one’s time of 
life in the performance of tasks that lack 
intrinsic meaning or satisfaction. Com¬ 
muting, shopping, simply waiting for 
one’s needs to be certified and serviced 
by the system—these are the categories 
of primary activity for which the media 
provide secondary background, to allay 
boredom, isolation, and the sense of not 
really “being there.” The media suggest 
that you are somewhere else, vicariously 
in some other life, while you go through 
the required motions, or sit through the 
immobility, of your own shadowy world. 

Of course media may accompany 
productive labor as well as its unpaid 
complement, and often listening to it is 
built-in as part of the day’s work. Muzak 
is the prime example of institutionally 
provided background, but on many jobs 
with a looser structure workers bring 
their radios to fill the ears and distract 
the mind. In the long history of people 
making music while they work—for its 
rhythm, for comradeship, for protest, for 
pleasure and solace—very little of it was 
meant to deaden awareness of the task 
itself. Even chain gangs and field slaves 
surely sang less for oblivion than to 
affirm their common bonds, often their 
bonds of discontent. By contrast, Muzak 
insulates workers from one another, 


discouraging conversation and setting a 
metronome beat that has nothing to do 
with pace of work or consciousness of 
other people. 

Not so many decades ago shops of 
hand workers, cigar makers for instance, 
would choose to read aloud from news¬ 
papers and books while they worked. 
One is tempted to call this “literary 
Muzak” for the sake of the irony, but of 
course the living presence of a reader, 
and the communal nature of the event, 
make it an utterly different phenome¬ 
non; the “program” is produced and 
consumed on the spot by the community 
itself. As with work songs, there is no 
question of divided attention, foreground 
and background. Instead of a drone in 
the ears competing with a chore on the 
hands, we have shared imagination 
forwarding mutual endeavor. 

Modern production techniques like 
the assembly line or data-control system 
require a special kind of attentiveness— 
little or no craftsmanship, imagination, 
or feeling for group dynamics, but a 
crucial modicum of watchfulness and a 
will steeled for meaningless routine. To 
be sure, not all jobs are like this, yet 
even some of the more prestigious and 
well paid technicians of modern life— 
from airplane pilots to corporate 
executives—may perform glorified 
drudgery, for which many years of 
schooling are requisite. The more glori¬ 
fied and rewarded the calling, the less 
media is to be found shoring up its 
stultifications. Instead there is likely to 
be a penumbra of “style” and “image” 
in which anxious consciousness may lose 
itself. But these glamours are themselves 
media-derived. The rich and famous live 
“designer lives,” often in the belly of the 
beast. 

A curious development in the use of 
media as buffer or anodyne for the rest 
of life is the recent channeling of 
television’s flow into the background. 
One would suppose that no matter how 
habituated and inattentive a viewer 
might become, any medium that ad¬ 
dressed both eyes and ears with dramat¬ 
ic events could guarantee the 
foregrounding of its programs. But 
television viewing has begun to follow 
the pattern of radio listening. Of course 
it is easy enough to perform repetitive 
tasks like sewing or knitting quite ex- 
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pertly while under the spell of the set, 
and sometimes viewers seem to be 
closely attending a program even though 
fairly complicated handwork is going 
forward—like the sleepwalker who ne¬ 
gotiates the stairs and the refrigerator. 
But more and more often the balance 
goes the other way, and it is the televi¬ 
sion habit which locks into automatic 
while other activities are pursued with 
evident engagement and vigilance. One 
is tempted to say we are dealing with a 
new medium, “Televak.” The household 
set is switched on each day, like an 
electric fan in hot weather, and simply 
drones away while people do whatever 


they would otherwise do—dress, eat, 
tend the children, converse, work, nap, 
read the paper. 

Of course people still spend many 
hours watching television in the same 
old way, but all the statistical indicators, 
whether the time-studies of social psy¬ 
chologists or the data from “rating” 
companies who monitor the market, 
suggest that more and more television is 
experienced as a secondary object of 
attention, sometimes just “white noise” 
in an empty room. Although estimates 
vary, it seems that people devote them¬ 
selves exclusively too watching only one 
hour our of every five that the set is on. 
The rest of the time something else is 
happening—eating, talking, reading— 
and almost a third of all television view¬ 
ing is purely “secondary,” merely back¬ 
ground for some other activity. 

Whether primary or secondary, televi¬ 
sion watching does not necessarily imply 
steady “looking” at the screen. Children 
typically have other attractions while 
they watch—toys and games and each 
other. They glance at, inspect, or stare 
at the screen only about forty per cent 
of the time, though they think of them¬ 
selves as seeing the show, and can re¬ 
port its content afterwards. Adults also 
have other things in hand during stretch¬ 
es when they would describe themselves 
as watching, and attentiveness is a com¬ 
plicated mixture, different for each 
individual. Most people are unable to 
describe accurately their own behavior 
in this regard, and are surprised when 
they discover, whether through reports 
of observers or through an effort of self¬ 
monitoring, exactly what portions of 
their lives are led with media in the 
foreground or the background, in or out 
of awareness, by choice or by habit. 

From the point of view of cultural 
health, our developing patterns of atten¬ 
tiveness to the media may be interpreted 
in several ways. Media critics have wor¬ 
ried about the take-over of the imagina¬ 
tion characterized as the “trance” state, 
though there has not been much analysis 
of what that state really is. If watchers 
are able to engage in other activities 
while also seeming to be absorbed in a 
program, what exactly do we mean by 
“trance”? Obviously there are difficulties 
in distinguishing the kinds of enhance¬ 
ment involved. To mention only the 


extreme cases, a rapt gaze may some¬ 
times go with the excitement of follow¬ 
ing a suspense-filled drama, full of lively 
interest, but people can also blank out 
completely, and watch television without 
actually seeing it, open-eyed somnambu¬ 
lists staring at the flashing lights. 

People entranced in this second, 
blanked-out way have very little memory 
of the content of their visions, whether 
induced by a hypnotist or a television 
set. Some critics take the analogy fur¬ 
ther and claim that the authoritative 
urgings of commercials are like post¬ 
hypnotic suggestions, programmed to 
“go off’ in the supermarket or shopping 
mall. Be this as it may, the paradox of 
total absorption followed by vague and 
fragmentary recall suggests that we are 
dealing with a very peculiar sort of 
“attention”—not so different from the 
nocturnal dream state, which is also 
characterized by vivid and totally ab¬ 
sorbing scenes that are ninety-nine per 
cent forgotten upon awaking. 

Recent trends, though they do not 
directly contradict this assessment of 
television’s grip on the psyche, suggest 
that the grip may be loosening. Total 
hours are up, but trance time seems to 
be holding steady or perhaps even going 
down a bit, a change in the 
primary/secondary ratio. 

On the other hand, when we assess 
the broader situation—overall exposure 
to media whether as primary or second¬ 
ary experience—a somewhat different 
set of issues emerges. Obviously media 
is now everywhere—starting with the 
radio alarm clock in the morning, and 
flowing with the commuter’s car radio, 
Muzak at the supermarket, other 
people’s transistor radios at the beach, 
and rental videos for family-time on the 
weekends. Joggers run to the rhythm of 
the “walkman,” and trans-Atlantic flights 
offer films to complicate your jet-lag. 
Most people assume this situation is 
completely benign, part of the great 
panoply of choice spread before the 
lucky consumers in the modern half of 
the world. I do not want to argue the 
case for regarding media dependence as 
addiction. Obviously there is a range of 
habit and reinforcement here that is 
very great—readers can easily test their 
own place on the scale by going without 
it for a week or two. My object is simply 
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to draw attention to some of the unno¬ 
ticed effects of the use of electronic 
media as an accompaniment, in back¬ 
ground or foreground, to other activities. 

It is probably a normal human pro¬ 
pensity to “tune in” or “tune out,” rest¬ 
ing the attention in self or world while 
engaged in other activities, but the pro¬ 
pensity is easily taken advantage of, and 
spiritual health may suffer for it. The 
media has its power to entrance because 
it usurps the mental space of daydream 
and meditation, which are among the 
natural forms of passive attention to 
inner and outer worlds, along with 
brooding, expecting, wishing, worrying, 
despairing, and so on—all of which, side 
by side with the active attention of curi¬ 
osity and appetite, and the determined 
pursuit of meaning, make us who we 
are. A media trance may have as much 
force as any fantasy or dream, though in 
practice it is usually a weak and easily 
dissipated spell, should anything interest¬ 
ing appear to compete with it in our 
own here and now. But the longer one 
spends in this mild trance, the more the 
spirit droops, and activities that accom¬ 
pany the media, or are accompanied by 
it, tend to become infected by this artifi¬ 
cial and restless limbo of consciousness, 
where everything seems “on hold.” 

The implications for society are dis¬ 
turbing. We must infer that a great deal 
of modern life has become so automat¬ 
ed that the media trance can pervade it, 
as background or foreground, without 
upsetting the routines of private and 
public existence. And this is likely to 
become more and more the rule. At 
play or at school, the habits of children 
not only prepare them for the adult 
world they must enter, but also help 
determine the character of that world. 
The media training of the young estab¬ 
lishes the patterns of awareness that are 
regarded as “normal,” and those who 
have other habits of consciousness will 
seem more or less pathological—wheth¬ 
er they cannot learn the peculiar skill of 
divided attention, and are diagnosed as 
hyperactive or deficient in powers of 
attentiveness, or whether they are some¬ 
how insulated from the media during 
childhood, end up without the taste for 
trance, and become malcontents and 
cranks who find the culture vapid and 
spiritless. 


To a large degree society has already 
reached this point. The general attitude 
toward work and leisure reflects the 
same basic habit of mind: life is divided 
into the dull routine of jobs and the 
pleasures of time-off, comforts and 
entertainments that make up for the 
dreary eight-hour day. Whatever the 
actual experience, this is the common¬ 
place about it, and the split also appears 
within each realm, so that people bring 
their entertainment to work and engage 
in drudgery at home, using the devices 
of divided attention we have been exam¬ 
ining. And the grey, unpaid shadow- 
work area could also be viewed as the 
area of shadow-play, where people are 
dimly amused and entertained, gratis , as 
part of the grand social strategy. Train¬ 
ing in how to live in this buffered, dual 
world begins early, as soon as children 
are able to make-believe. 

Although a huge share of the econo¬ 
my is now comprised of the entertain¬ 
ment industry, including the advertising 
of commodities, the foundations of 
media do not really rest on the profit 
motive—just as production and con¬ 
sumption are no longer the most funda¬ 
mental manifestations of industrial soci¬ 
ety, though it could not exist without 
them. As the nature of the organized 
system has changed, and its goals have 
become little more than maintaining its 
own equilibrium—tantamount to main¬ 
taining the social order itself—the func¬ 
tion of media has developed accordingly. 
In the latter half of the twentieth centu¬ 
ry people living in the most “advanced” 
states have more and more difficulty 
identifying with the distant and frequent¬ 
ly unexamined ends that the elaborate 
division of labor and the bureaucratic 
organization of goods and services are 
geared toward. Work that feels directly 
meaningful and worthwhile is hard to 
come by. At the same time, people are 
threatened by gigantic social 
tides—wars, depressions and unemploy¬ 
ment, political and cultural upheavals of 
surprising suddenness and vehemence. 
Meanwhile the side effects and back¬ 
wash of the organized system never let 
up. People must get used to noise, nox¬ 
ious fumes, garbage, and other forms of 
random violation of their living space. 
Petty demands, minor breakdowns, and 
endless negotiations characterize our 


dealings with the monstrous institutions 
that have taken the place of mutual aid 
and local association. 

In such an environment of frustration 
and overload, lacking most of the tradi¬ 
tional, stabilizing virtues—patience, 
frugality, temperance, prudence, loyal¬ 
ty—and also without communally con¬ 
firmed structures of aspiration and be¬ 
lief, media provides a semblance of 
continuity and significance. It drowns 
out much of the static of urban life, and 
integrates the rest into an ongoing pic¬ 
ture of reality that is safely understood 
and managed by competent authorities. 
But since these expedients have little or 
no practical resonance in our lives, it is 
hard to really believe in them. An un¬ 
derlying sense of exposure and power¬ 
lessness persists, keeping people anxious 
for more reassurance and soothing dis¬ 
tractions. We fear our own private 
thoughts, which lead either to feelings of 
guilt and irresponsibility or to cynicism 
and despair. It is less disturbing to give 
over these brooding daydreams to so¬ 
cially sanctioned fantasies of violent 
anger, competitive victory, sexual power, 
and instant gratification. The awareness 
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that a whole population is indulging the 
same fantasies, in a million private spac¬ 
es, disguises loneliness. One joins in 
vicariously, while protected from actual 
contact with threatening strangers or 
frightening demands. “Enjoy yourself! 
You deserve it!” as the billboards now 
tell us over and over. 

Viewed from this perspective, as a 
method of coping with powerlessness, 
boredom, and a meaningless existence, 
the media functions very like drugs and 
alcohol, whether or not one thinks of it 
as addictive. As with “substance abuse,” 
the “kicks” and “highs” are there, but 
only intermittently and precariously; for 
the most part it is all “tuning out,” 
pushing the problems of life into the 
background, and directing attention 
somewhere else, in “as if’ experiences 
that temporarily seem like the real 
thing. The current fuss over “virtual 
reality” represents a move of media 
toward such a condition of “physical” 
transformation, without the drugs or 
alcohol. 

Drugs and alcohol have their explosive 
side-effects, whereas media burns off 
sociopathic impulses without disrupting 
the balance of the system. People take 
their thrills, fantasies, and entertain¬ 
ments while sitting quietly at home. 
Simultaneously the eccentrics and misfits 
among them are given continuous thera¬ 
py—“safe emergency situations,” reality¬ 
testing, and a kind of socializing regi¬ 
men, all of which might actually work so 
long as they stay within the confines of 
the media-determined world. The stan¬ 
dardization of behavior made great 
strides in the United States with the 
development of geographic mobility— 
the cars and roads, the demise of rural 
life and the depersonalization of urban 
neighborhoods, the breakup of the ex¬ 
tended family. But the media have taken 
it much further, achieving almost com¬ 
plete cultural conformity. Local differ¬ 
ence and regional character exist less 
and less anywhere in the country. If a 
pocket of resistance is discovered, it 
immediately becomes the subject of a 
“Special” or “Expos6.” Whatever fore¬ 
ground remains to individuals, accidents 
of inheritance and experience, the back¬ 
ground is now pretty much the same for 
everyone, so far as language, decorum, 
morality, and civic life are concerned. 


There are no provinces, no provincial 
behavior. 

Indeed, there is very little one could 
call “the past,” reminders of another 
way of living. The constantly updated 
here and now of news and the ever¬ 
present flow of daydream keep us insu¬ 
lated from memory and history. The 
highly praised historical dramas and 
documentaries on television—have the 
quality of myth rather than history. 
Partly this is an effect of all the hoopla 
that attends them, and partly a result of 
the attempt to convey meanings primari¬ 
ly through images; but most of all, audi¬ 
ences have simply forgotten how to 
think about the past except as a kind of 
“show.” As far as “real life” is concern¬ 
ed, we are always looking at what is 
happening at this moment—albeit some¬ 
where else. The parade of fashion and 
fad keeps us trying new things, consider¬ 
ing new options, and few people think of 
themselves as following old ways or ever 
learning anything from past generations. 
Those were the failures and false starts, 
as uninteresting as yesterday’s newspa¬ 
per. 

I do not think there is much cause to 
worry about the danger of fascism in 
this way of life. It is true that many of 
the ingredients are present—the anony¬ 
mous masses of “little people,” indoctri¬ 
nated by the same centralized sources of 
information and opinion, identifying with 
popular trends, as reported by polls, and 
voting for leaders whose images are 
constructed of “personality traits” rather 
than political meanings. But it is a 
“benign” totalitarianism, in the sense 
that it operates for the most part with¬ 
out the use of force. Not that our pris¬ 
ons are empty—the United States is 
world-leader in per capita incarceration. 
But by and large it is unnecessary to 
insist that people think alike and toe the 
line, because a steady diet of media, in 
concert with the daily shuffle of alienat¬ 
ed labor and shadow work, can sap 
initiative and undermine autonomy 
without a single threatening gesture. The 
shaping of opinion, expectation, sense of 
justice, desire, fear, and hatred never 
stops. Special campaigns can always be 
mounted—as during the War on Iraq— 
to develop support for massive enter¬ 
prises outside the established bounds, 
but even these are not likely to require 
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much pressure from the authorities. 
People are ready to accept the latest fait 
accompli instantly, on the basis of what¬ 
ever information floods the screens and 
loudspeakers, for attitudinizing about 
events and policy has taken over real 
practice in the public realm. 

Of course if the media system broke 
down, there would be a lot of trouble. 
People depend on it, the social order 
depends on it. What began long ago as 
a kind of accident—a few technological 
developments exploited for military and 
economic ends—has become more and 
more essential to the continued balance 
of forces, in considerable tension, that 
constitutes the organized system. 

Are there signs of the media facade 
cracking? For example, is the slackening 
of direct and exclusive attention to tele¬ 
vision a possible symptom of some new 
Continued on page 49 
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Redefining Revolution and Progress 
for the 21st Century 


“The political status quo in Mexico died on January 1. Every 
Mexican institution is now in a state of crisis. ” 

—El Financiero (Mexican business newspaper) 


“Insurgent Mexico!" analyzes the 
actual and potential effects of 
(and dangers to) the rebellion of 
the Zapatistas in Chiapas within 
the current global economic and 
political situation—with a subtle 
clarity lacking in most accounts. T. 
Fulano is a long-time contributor to 
the Fifth Estate and a member of 
its production collective. Fifth 
Estate is an anti-technology, anti¬ 
civilization, anarcho-primitivist 
quarterly now in its 28th year of 
publication. This essay has been 
reprinted from the Summer, 1994 
issue of Fifth Estate. Subscriptions 
are $6 for four issues ($8 foreign) 
from Fifth Estate, 4632 Second 
Ave., Detroit, Ml 48201. 

Reprinted with permission. 
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“If 53 people died in the riots in the Dominican Republic, 
53,000 people could die if the Mexicans remember that they 
are a people with a history of rebellion. If that happens, 
capitalism in Latin America will go to the devil!” 

—Venezuelan bank official after anti-austerity riots in the Dominican 
Republic in the early 1980s 


“The comrades say we have been at this for five hundred 
years. We can wait another five hundred years.” 

—Subcomandante Marcos, of the Zapatista National Liberation Army 
(Ejercito Zapatista de Liberacidn Nacional, EZLN), when asked how 
long his movement would continue to fight 



ubcomandante Marcos’ declaration of patience aside, the 
rebellion in southern Mexico begun earlier this year and 
its aftermath promise dramatic social and political 
upheaval in the enormous “Indian Republic” to our 
south—events which will not be measured in centuries but 
in the next few years. 

The mostly poorly-armed insurgents took over five 
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While the modern Mexican state’s official ideology of 
Mesoamerican indigenismo, with its celebration of native 
roots, left impressive examples in art and architecture, it 
remained mostly a sentimental, nationalist glorification of 
ancient Mesoamerican empires ...[serving] to conceal the 
reality of an unending conquest and plunder of native 
lands and peoples. 



towns, destroyed government build¬ 
ings and police stations, burned land 
titles and government records, and 
liberated prisons and jails, among 
other feats, before returning to 
obscure villages and the jungle mist. 

Yet, as the charismatic, articulate 
Marcos, whose writings have made 
him a national sensation, told the 
press, “We did not go to war on 
January 1 to kill or to have them kill 
us. We went to make ourselves 
heard.” The strategy worked. The 
dire conditions of the eight million 
Mexican Indians, and the tenuous 
condition of the six-decade-long 
social truce in that country since the 
consolidation of power by the Insti¬ 
tutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) 
in 1929, became common knowledge 
within days. 

Following the revolt came massive 
military repression involving up to a 
third of the Mexican army (17,000 
troops), with indiscriminate ma¬ 
chine-gunning and bombing of 
villages and vehicles travelling along 
roads, torture, summary executions, 
and mass graves. More than five 
hundred people were killed. Mayan 
campesinos fleeing from Mexico’s 
southernmost state of Chiapas into 
Guatemala to escape the violence 
have been prevented from returning, 
and Guatemalan refugees in 
Chiapas have been accused of 
instigating the revolt and harassed 
and intimidated by the Mexican 
army. Private guardias blancas 
(“white guards”), private armies of 
the rich landowners long responsible 
for violence in the region, have been 
mobilizing for further attacks against 
peasant, labor and human rights 
workers. (According to human rights 
groups, some 500 people were 
disappeared in Chiapas during the 1980s.) Violent clashes over 
land continue, even since a peace accord was signed between 
the Zapatistas and the government at the beginning of March. 
Whatever the agreement turns out to be, the war in southern 
Mexico is far from over. 

Ilmlodiimtic Itcvoliitionnrics 

In contrast with other guerrilla groups in Latin America, the 
Zapatistas, despite their trappings and tactics, do not present 
guerrilla war as the only legitimate strategy for social 
transformation or aim to seize power. Rather, their message 


is that determination, creativity, daring and flexibility—in their 
case tactics and a point of view flexible enough to get them 
labelled “post-modern” revolutionaries by The New York 
Times—can still be effective in resisting oppression and 
opening new pathways to radical social change. 

After a period of defeat and paralysis for workers, native 
peoples, and popular reform movements suffering under the 
New World Order, this was an important message for many to 
hear. And it was heard. In mid-January 150,000 people 
demonstrating in Mexico City chanted “E-Z-L-N” (the 
Spanish initials of the. Zapatista movement), and striking 
workers and angry native and peasant organizations rapidly 
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raised the banner of Zapatismo as their own. 

Native peoples throughout the Americas from Argentina to 
Quebec also took notice and expressed support for the Mayan 
rebellion. Workers demonstrating in Spain and Italy chanted 
“VIVA ZAPATA,” and in Northern California, an area 
already feeling the effects of corporate “free trade” plunder, 
Anglo and Latino high school students took on a school 
administration that tried to prevent them from wearing red 
and black bandan¬ 
nas in solidarity 
with the Mexican 
revolutionaries. 

The Chiapas 
revolt emerged not 
from the handful 
of leftist intellectu¬ 
als that apparently 
helped shape it, 
but from the most 
oppressed depths 
of Mexican society 
—poor Indians 
who have been continuously and steadily dispossessed of their 
meager lands by cattle ranchers and big hacendados (landown¬ 
ers), while seeing the rainforest, which sustained and sheltered 
them in myriad ways for countless generations, demolished by 
big logging interests and small poachers alike. In the last few 
decades, two-thirds of the Lacandon rainforest (one of the 
most biologically diverse areas in the country) has been 
logged. Campesinos who were persuaded by government 
economists to settle in former rainforest areas to grow coffee 
and bananas for the market saw their livelihoods decline as 
the thin rainforest soil became depleted. When world coffee 
prices plummeted in the 1980s many lost their land altogether 
to the cattle barons as their money ran out. 

Growing coffee and other cash crops, rather than the corn 
and beans that fed them for millennia, was one of many bril¬ 
liant ideas dreamed up by the Yale- and Harvard-trained PRI 
bureaucrats who manage the country from the helm of their 
decrepit one-party “democratic” dictatorship. Current 
Mexican President Carlos Salinas de Gortari, the quintessen¬ 
tial necktie, was instrumental in gutting Article 27 of the 
Mexican Constitution, which guaranteed land for all Mexicans 
and protected communal lands from sale. This set in motion 
the privatization and liquidation of the traditional communally- 
owned ejido farmlands (some with prehispanic roots and 
others created after the 1910 Revolution), with wealthy land 
interests and entrepreneurial pirates practicing “hostile take¬ 
overs” on the holdings of Mexico’s ten million small farmers. 

Of course, the ejido system was frequently corrupt and 
dominated by party hacks and small-time bosses {caciques). 
Such lands can be poor and are increasingly inadequate; as 
historian John Womack has remarked, “an ejido parcel is a 
ticket to misery.” 1 Nevertheless, before the recent changes, 
they were at least formally intact in most places; besides being 
symbolically important to Mexican campesinos, they were 
often the only thing keeping many, including entire native 
ethnic groups, from becoming completely landless. 


Revolt After Itevolt 

Land reforms achieved by the 1910 Revolution barely 
affected the southernmost state. Chiapas remains a starkly 
divided, two-tiered society that continues to experience misery 
and peonage reminiscent of early colonial times. While some 
communal properties still exist, half of all people owning land 
live on only one percent of it. Huge tracts of land are con¬ 
trolled by rich 
hacendados and 
cattle ranchers, 
defended by pri¬ 
vate armed gangs, 
the police and 
army, and the local 
political apparatus, 
while the million 
or so Indians in 
the state live under 
horribly abject 
conditions. 

Even though 
Chiapas produces immense amounts of energy, raw materials 
and profits for Mexican elites and the international market, its 
people, especially the Indians, are among the worst off in the 
country. More than half of the population is malnourished, a 
figure which approaches eighty percent in the Mayan villages 
of the highland forests. Some 15,000 people a year die of 
easily curable diseases—the main killer being malnutrition. 2 

But the people of Chiapas have not passively accepted their 
misery; the area has been the site of recurrent rebellion. As a 
political organizer who was previously shot and forced to flee 
the state told the Times, “Now you see guerrillas. But there 
has never been peace in Chiapas.” 

The Indians are not the pawns of leftist agitators, as the 
government charged. As one anthropologist who has worked 
among them for two decades remarked, “Unlike the guerrillas 
in Guatemala, [the insurgents] are not seeking out bases for 
support among the campesinos, but coming up from them.” 
The Zapatista revolt comes from a long Mayan tradition—not 
only the revolts that must have contributed to the demise of 
what was likely an increasingly authoritarian, bureaucratic and 
enfeebled Mayan empire in the ninth century C.E., and against 
the Toltec conquerors from central Mexico somewhat later, 
but also against the Spanish conqidstadores throughout the 
colonial epoch. The Mayans impeded Spanish domination for 
several decades after contact; as Michael Coe writes in The 
Maya (1975), their resistance to Spanish colonization was 
effective for a long period of time precisely because, “unlike 
the mighty Aztec, there was no over-all native authority which 
could be toppled, bringing an empire with it. Nor did the 
Maya fight in the accepted fashion...they were jungle guerrillas 
in a familiar modern tradition....” 

Even after the Spanish established their power, the Mayan 
peoples continued to fight. “Revolt after revolt continued to 
plague the Spaniards throughout the sixteenth century,” 
remarks Coe. The Yucatec Mayans rose again in rebellion in 
1847 and 1860, and in 1910 the Porfirio Diaz dictatorship was 


Support for the basic justness of the revolt should not 
obscure the recognition, culled from historical 
experience, that revolutionary goals and their practical 
unfolding can bring about new forms of unanticipated 
domination. As mass movements in Latin America have 
suggested..., indigenism, like other modern political 
movements, is a two-edged sword. 
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still suppressing an ongoing 
uprising in Quintana Roo, 
at the eastern end of the 
Yucatan peninsula. There 
were rebellions among the 
highland Maya of Chiapas 
throughout the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, which became 
the themes of the famous 
jungle novels of the anar¬ 
chist novelist B. Traven. 

The Mayan Tzeltal rose in 
1712 and 1868; on January 
1, when the EZLN took 
San Cristobal de las Casas, 
named for the sixteenth 
century defender of the 
Indians, they burned the 
municipal archives, financial 
records and land titles, but 
on the urging of the archive 
director, decided to protect 
the historical archive, with 
its rich record of the 
Tzeltal revolts. 

Throughout the 1970s 
and 1980s there were upris¬ 
ings, land seizures, strikes 
and protests in Chiapas, 
with brutal, repressive reac¬ 
tions from the state govern¬ 
ment and army. (One of 
the worst perpetrators of 
violence against campesinos 
and Indians was General 
Absalon Castellanos, who later became state governor. 
Castellanos, now a wealthy landowner, was captured by the 
guerrillas and released during the recent uprising.) In De¬ 
cember, 1991, three hundred indigenous people organized a 
sit-in in the plaza at Palenque (both a small town and the 
nearby important archeological site) to protest conditions on 
the 500th anniversary of the European invasion of America, in¬ 
cluding lack of drinking water, dispossession of their lands, 
and the encroachment of tourist industries. The demonstration 
was viciously suppressed, and many people were arrested and 
tortured. Three months later, three hundred people marched 
from Palenque to Mexico City to demand redress from the 
federal government, and were all but ignored. 

While the modern Mexican state’s official ideology of 
Mesoamerican indigenismo, with its celebration of native roots, 
left impressive examples in art and architecture, it remained 
mostly a sentimental, nationalist glorification of ancient 
Mesoamerican empires. Racism against the Indian endured, 
and real native communities languished, their lands despoiled 
in the name of national development and progress, while 
propertied classes and the political bureaucracy benefitted. 
Thus, indigenismo has served mostly to conceal the reality of 


an unending conquest and 
plunder of native lands and 
peoples. This war goes back 
to the European conquest 
and to the seventeenth 
century encomienda system, 
which destroyed native 
towns and villages and 
allocated their lands to the 
invaders, parceling out 
indio laborers to mines and 
haciendas (estates). 

In fact, the Mexican state 
carried out the same war of 
extermination against tribal 
and indigenous peoples that 
occurred in the United 
States, Argentina, Russia 
and Australia, a war which 
continued into the twentieth 
century against both large 
indigenous population cen¬ 
ters and smaller groups, 
settled and nomadic. 
Though the vast majority of 
Mexicans are mestizo 
(mixed European and na¬ 
tive, with African ancestry 
in a small number of cas¬ 
es), it did not prevent them 
from carrying out the mili¬ 
tary annihilation of nomad¬ 
ic groups like the Apaches 
and Comanches in the 
nineteenth century. When 
in the 1890s the settled, 
more populous Yaquis rebelled against Mexican incursions 
into and seizures of their lands in northwest Mexico, their 
resistance was cruelly suppressed, much of their land confiscat¬ 
ed, and at least 8,000 of them shipped to the Yucatan to be 
sold as slaves to wealthy planters—a condition of abysmal 
peonage already experienced by large groups like the Mayans, 
Zapotecs, and others. 

“Now the whites respect the Indians, because they come 
with guns in hand,” Subcomandante Marcos told the press in 
an interview that has now become famous. Yet political 
commentators in Mexico have noted that Marcos, the most 
prominent spokesman of the indigenous movement, is not 
himself an Indian. For the Mayan people he represents, this 
may have useful aspects. Fluent in Mexican popular and media 
cultures, an intellectual with a sophisticated understanding of 
Mexican politics and history, Marcos is a very effective 
transmitter of the movement’s intentions and point of view, 
probably in a way that most Indians could not be. He also 
appears modest about his role. 

Nevertheless, such a situation has its dangers, as the media¬ 
generated cult around him has demonstrated. The Indians may 
find it useful to have a spokesman adept at manipulating the 
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signs of post-modern Mexico, who can 
utilize Mexican historical symbols, 
contemporary politics, and television 
humor and soap opera sensibilities 
simultaneously to get his message 
across to a population saturated in 
media discourse. This doesn’t prevent 
mass society’s media from manipulat¬ 
ing Marcos and his compaheros for its 
own purposes. Newspapers printed 
surveys on his sex appeal, and the 
figure of Marcos in his ski-mask 
quickly became a national pop culture 
fad printed on tee-shirts and buttons, 
turned into dolls and even marketed 
on condom packages. When a report¬ 
er presented one of the condoms to 
another leader of the rebels, Juan, the 
Indian man said, “We rose up in 
arms precisely because for many 
years, since the time of our grandfa¬ 
thers, we have not been respected. 

What most hurts us—and we want to 
show it—is that bad people have tak¬ 
en from our dead, from their blood, 
as though it was merchandise.” (New 
York Times, February 2, 1994.) 

Juan didn’t understand that capital 
functions in exactly such a 
way—spectacularizing even a revolu¬ 
tion that intends to destroy it. By 
fetishizing Marcos, the media perpetu¬ 
ated the system that has rendered the 
Indian invisible, and perhaps worked 
to marginalize the rebellion by 
trivializing it. Though Marcos told the press the Zapatistas 
didn’t revolt merely to get into the newspapers but to fight for 
their lives, their relationship with the media has been ambiva¬ 
lent. Certainly, much of their impact has been dependent on 
it. The Zapatistas’ manipulation of the media may be one 
desperate measure among many, by a people in a desperate 
situation. And so far, it has been successful. But one wonders 
what would happen to their movement, for example—which 
Marcos has called “not Chiapan, but national”—if the media, 
under government pressure, say, decided to ignore them? And, 
as the figure of Marcos looms ever larger, what becomes of 
the anonymous rebels he represents? How irreplaceable is 
he—what happens to the movement as a whole if he is 
captured or killed? 3 

Marcos’ eloquence is impressive, but it, too, is partly a 
function of media presentation, and tends to mask while 
simultaneously revealing the reality within the native communi¬ 
ties he claims to represent. It is clear there is great solidarity 
among the rebels, and that they have deep roots, but the 
identity of the EZLN and their actual relationship to the 
Mayan community as a whole are not so clear. Marcos himself 
may be an example of the exemplary non-Indian, using his 
experience in the dominant culture and his political skills to 


aid native peoples in their autono¬ 
mous uprising. But his problematic 
role may result in another kind of 
colonization, indirectly, by the culture 
presently in the late phases of eclips¬ 
ing the indigenous world, as the revolt 
and its goals are shaped by the kinds 
of consultation this leftist intellectual 
provides. Support for the basic just¬ 
ness of the revolt should not obscure 
the recognition, culled from historical 
experience, that revolutionary goals 
and their practical unfolding can bring 
about new forms of unanticipated 
domination. As mass movements in 
Latin America have suggested (for ex¬ 
ample, in the Andean region), 
indigenism, like other modern political 
movements, is a two-edged sword. 4 

Laml and Liberty 

Another nationalist slogan and the 
single most important battle cry of the 
1910 Revolution was “Land and Lib¬ 
erty,” but these principles, too, were 
undermined by the failure to trans¬ 
form social relations fundamentally, 
including abolishing capitalist property 
relations. From 1910 until 1945 nearly 
76 million acres of land were distrib¬ 
uted to small farmers and to both 
traditional and newly established 
ejidos. But not only was much of the 
land poor, the campesinos still faced 
class society and the market system. 

In his classic study of Mesoamerica, Sons of the Shaking 
Earth (1959), Eric Wolfe writes, “Land reform solved no 
economic problem; nor did the archive of the Indianist contain 
a road map to guide the society....” While sectors of the 
former elites were broken and many of the peons freed by 
land reform, the new dispensation “created new sources of 
power in the countryside. For in the very act of distributing 
land to the landless, the agents of the land reform became the 
new power-holders in the rural area...[which] laid the founda¬ 
tions of a new political machine to replace the one overturned 
by the revolution.” This machine was the post-revolutionary, 
bureaucratic party-state, against which the contemporary 
Zapatistas, wrapping themselves in the mantle of the most 
profound and liberatory manifestation of the 1910 Revolution, 
have taken up arms. 

Mexico’s revolution was the first of the century to overthrow 
the old order. Like the Soviet Union, the state in Mexico 
initiated the classic nationalist project of political consolida¬ 
tion, modernization and economic development from a 
position of relative weakness in a world of powerful, imperial 
rivals. Unlike the state socialists of the East, the Mexican state 
chose the path of a mixed economy with massive foreign 
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investment, thus guaranteeing its rapid subservience to the 
imperialist colossus to its north. 

The PRI was not, however, an ideological party like the 
Eastern varieties that came to power after years of ideological 
struggle. The Mexican hierarchic pyramid that scrambled to 
power after a socially devastating civil war was based almost 
solely on expediency, greed, and the bureaucratic manipulation 
of a populist base through a patronage system in trade unions, 
party organizations 
and the police. 

While the Eastern 
statists were 
ideologues with a 
mafia who evolved 
into a mafia with 
an ideology, the 
Mesoamericans 
were never 
more than a mafia 
with a few nation¬ 
alist trappings. The PRI is now loved about as much as the 
Eastern European parties were before they were toppled at 
the end of the 1980s, and is apparently even less feared than 
it once was. It has managed to stay afloat through a combina¬ 
tion of petty reforms and repression, by dismantling and 
privatizing some economic remnants of nationalist party-state 
monopolies like oil and communications, and by throwing 
open the gates to deeper penetration by transnational corpora¬ 
tions. 

Ironically, the PRI now finds itself in a position like that of 
the Mexican state at the twilight of the regime of dictator 
Porfirio Diaz—the period of the “Porfiriato” before the 1910 
Revolution. The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
saw economic (though not much industrial) development, huge 
foreign investment and the rise of a small, urban middle class. 
The political elites—called “ cientificos ” for their ideology of 
economic liberalism, scientific progress, and technological 
development—were intent on creating a modern, westernized, 
industrial-capitalist nation-state and economy. Foreign 
investment, in the view of these elites trained in European and 
U.S. universities, would develop Mexico until local capital 
could stand on its own legs. Economic benefits would eventu¬ 
ally trickle down, but until Mexico was fully developed, 
amenities such as justice, political freedom and social expendi¬ 
tures would have to wait. 

By the turn of the century, half of the territory of Mexico 
belonged to a few thousand families and foreigners. According 
to historian T.H. Fehrenbach, during the sugar boom of the 
1890s, some 32 families “came to own virtually all the 
croplands in Morelos,” the state which produced the agrarian 
revolution later dubbed Zapatismo. “Villages were deprived 
of wells and water rights and common fields, and cane was 
planted in some village squares. Protests, which were often 
violent, were squelched by the hard-riding rurales [rural cops] 
at the beck and call of the local chief politicos.” (See Fire and 
Blood: A History of Mexico, 1973.) 

Approximately a million families were driven from the land 
“and reduced to vagabondage and peonage” by the new 


economic developments, writes Fehrenbach. “Only three 
percent of rural families owned any farmland.” The standard 
week’s wage was the same as at the beginning of the century, 
but purchased about one fourth the amount of corn. The 
society was immiserated, overworked, hungry, ill, and desper¬ 
ate. The cientificos and the wealthy investors and landowners 
they served did not see how the human disaster they were 
creating on the land was setting the stage for the convulsions 

to come. By the 
time Emiliano 
Zapata and his 
compatriots rose in 
Morelos in 1910 
and the political 
system began to 
unravel, it was too 
late, and the 
cientificos were 
swept away. 

hv« Alcxicos 

This scenario closely resembles the increasing destitution in 
contemporary Mexico. Today as then, one finds the same 
rationale for development, and essentially the same wretched 
conditions for its victims. Industrialization, modernization and 
more elaborate communications with the rest of the world—all 
of which were dreams of cientificos and many revolutionaries 
as well—have done little to better the life of the Indian, the 
campesino, or the poor worker. Instead, poverty has been 
modernized, petro-chemicalized, and mediatized, but people 
are still as landless, hungry and desperate as they ever were. 

Mexico began its industrialization in earnest after the 
revolutionary wave subsided, and the PRI was firmly en¬ 
trenched during World War II. The influence of the United 
States and the emergence of a new capitalist class were key to 
the shape of modern Mexican society. Industrialization and 
modernization emulated the “American way of life” to the 
north in Gringolandia. At the end of the 1950s, Wolfe com¬ 
mented that while the Mexican economy had experienced “a 
phenomenal rate of growth, real wages [had] increased but 
slightly since 1910.” This heavy exploitation of the emerging 
working class allowed the Mexican state and capitalists to 
subsidize industrialization. They managed to fend off dis¬ 
content not so much through revolutionary nationalist rhetoric 
as through the dissemination of a few consumerist crumbs 
among those sectors necessary for development. 

“The small increase in wages has not gone into a better diet 
or into better housing,” Wolfe explained, “it has gone into the 
acquisition of the cheap and expendable items of North 
American culture. Not everyone can participate in their 
consumption; but their ‘demonstration effect’ makes ‘pie in 
the sky’ seem increasingly available in the here and now, thus 
masking the hidden exploitation of the industrial labor force.” 
Much of Mexico’s industrialization, in fact, went to produce 
cheap consumer goods for domestic consumption. That, 
combined with a growing urban society and a narrow but 
significant middle class with increased buying power helped to 


The PRI was not...an ideological party like the Eastern 
varieties that came to power after years of ideological 
struggle...While the Eastern statists were ideologues with 
a mafia who evolved into a mafia with an ideology, the 
Mesoamericans were never much more than a mafia 
much with a few nationalist trappings. 
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bring about “two 
Mexicos,” a dra¬ 
matically two- 
tiered society with 
a westernized, 
consumer society 
resting on the 
backs of the im¬ 
poverished, dis¬ 
tressed campe- 
sinos, Indians, and 
unemployed and 
underemployed 
slum dwellers in 
the rapidly grow¬ 
ing cities. 

This, of course, 
is a picture of 
much of the so- 
called “under¬ 
developed world” 

(and increasingly 
of the industrial¬ 
ized North). By 
the late 1970s 
more people were 
landless in Mexico 
than in 1910. As 
in the U.S., the 
decade of the 
1980s was a peri¬ 
od of massive 
financial looting 
and accelerated 
capital accumula¬ 
tion at the ex¬ 
pense of the society as a whole, bringing into being a western¬ 
ized middle class sold on television, white bread and other 
imported commodities and habits, and even a handful of 
billionaires, while simultaneously causing increased penury and 
desperation for workers and los agachados , the have-nots of 
the lower depths. 

In fact, it was partly a recognition of this process that fueled 
the current Zapatista revolt. As the vicar of San Cristobal’s 
Catholic archdiocese, Gonzalo Ituarte, told The New York 
Times, the rage of the poor was not so much that they had 
grown poorer (though they had), but that roads and radio and 
television had made it so much easier for them to see how 
they were being left behind by the more privileged. Corre¬ 
spondingly, point 11 of the EZLN demands brought to the 
peace negotiations with the government demanded construc¬ 
tion of housing in all of Mexico’s rural communities, electrici¬ 
ty, roads, potable water, and the like, but also insisted on “the 
advantages of the city like television, stoves, refrigerators, 
washing machines, etc.” Rising expectations, generated by 
television and consumer society, confronting a reality in which 
conditions are not even adequate to survive, created an 
explosion whose reverberations continue to be felt. The 


consumerist ideol¬ 
ogy that once 
contributed to 
social peace for 
several decades 
has now become 
a component in 
the social war. 

The Political 
Economy of 
Cholera 

Mexico is deep 
in debt, like the 
rest of Latin 
America (and 
much of the rest 
of the world, for 
that matter). 
After a borrowing 
frenzy in the 
1970s for massive 
industrialdevelop- 
ment projects, 
Latin American 
nation states 
found themselves 
heavily in debt to 
international 
capital. Through¬ 
out the 1980s, 
they steadily low¬ 
ered the living 
conditions of their 
populations 
through harsh austerity measures to meet International 
Monetary Fund demands. A drop in world oil prices and in 
the prices of other key products, combined with rising interest 
rates, conspired nevertheless to keep them behind, no matter 
how much profit they could wring from their people and 
lands—a scenario evocative of the indebted peon at the 
company store. 

By the end of the 1980s, millions of people were homeless, 
hungry, and succumbing to disease in a situation one political 
observer described as the “political economy of cholera.” Juan 
de Dias Parra, of the Latin American Association for Human 
Rights, recently summarized the consequences at a meeting in 
Quito, Ecuador, noting that “in Latin America today, there 
are seventy million more hungry, thirty million more illiterates, 
ten million more families without homes and forty million 
more unemployed persons than there were twenty years ago 
...There are 240 million human beings who lack the necessities 
of life, and this when the region is richer and more stable than 
ever, according to the way the world sees it.” 

Mexico is no exception. In the last decade, the buying power 
of the Mexican wage worker has diminished more than 60 
percent, and in comparable terms, Mexican factory pay is less 
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than in Haiti. Living conditions consistently and dramatically 
eroded through the 1980s for all sectors but the upper and 
middle classes. This situation was underscored by 
Subcomandante Marcos when he declared, “We have the 
opportunity to die fighting and not of dysentery, which is how 
the Indians of Chiapas normally die.” Capital, on the other 
hand, has been very optimistic; in the last year alone foreign 
investment on the Mexican stock exchange nearly doubled to 
over $72 billion (a 
figure which 
dropped precipi¬ 
tously after the 
Zapatista New 
Year’s party, 
climbing once 
more when the 
army moved in). 

But another 
whirlwind is ap¬ 
pearing on the 
horizon. Two “detonators,” as Marcos put it, set off the 
explosion in January: electoral fraud (a continuous, especially 
brazen phenomenon in Chiapas, but also a notorious national 
scandal during the 1988 presidential elections), and the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, which threatens to drive 
three million more people from the land through consolidation 
of cash crop agribusiness and the importation of cheap 
American agricultural products. In both motives, today’s 
Zapatistas resemble their agrarista precursors. 

It is understandable that radicals would take up the figure 
of Emiliano Zapata, a spontaneous, incorruptible rebel and 
natural man of the people, a revolutionary deeply rooted in 
the organic traditions of indigenous community. Zapata’s 
movement had goals parallel to the EZLN’s—a struggle 
against anti-democratic electoral fraud and a demand for elec¬ 
toral reform on the one hand, and for autonomous control of 
the land on the other. The latest rebellion was also, like the 
first (in the words of an unfriendly observer in Zapata’s state 
of Morelos just prior to the 1910 revolution), “a real war of 
the sandal against the shoe, of work pants against trousers....” 
The movement, according to John Womack’s excellent history, 
was populist and unofficial, enjoying “extraordinary political 
solidarity.” Isolation and poverty had worked to keep Zapata’s 
agraristas focused and principled, though provincial. But, as 
Womack observes, its “insistent provincialism was the move¬ 
ment’s strength and its weakness.” (See Zapata and the 
Mexican Revolution , 1968.) 

While the Morelos revolution created egalitarian autonomy 
in that state, its far-reaching and visionary local activities 
tended to combine with a limited, reformist outlook nationally. 
Zapata’s Plan de Ayala called for “Reform, Liberty, Justice, 
and Law,” demanded electoral reform, but failed to challenge 
the national capitalist state and class, focusing instead on local 
problems and narrowly on the hated big landowners. Zapata 
was not able to, nor was he interested in making long-term 
programmatic alliances with other revolutionary armies. After 
marching into the capital, his army simply withdrew. In 1915, 
the Manifesto to the Nation, probably written by Zapata’s 


anarchist advisor Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama, called for “War 
to the death against the hacendados, ample guarantees for all 
the other classes of society.” A thoroughgoing revolution in 
one southern region resulted in half a revolution on the larger 
landscape. In keeping with Danton’s dictum that the makers 
of half-revolutions only dig their own graves, the agraristas 
ended in martyrdom and defeat, becoming the objects of 
national devotion once they were safely dead. 

Today’s Zapatis¬ 
tas have qualities 
that may also be 
simultaneous 
strengths and 
weaknesses. They 
also have basic de¬ 
mands: land, re¬ 
spect, political 
freedom, and to be 
left alone. Much of 
their revolt is an 
expression of sheer outrage and protest, a declaration, in their 
words, that, “Enough Is Enough.” Interestingly, they claim 
they are “not marxists or maoists,” and do not want to take 
state power (though their intention, according to their Decem¬ 
ber 31 “Declaration of War,” is to “advance to the capital, 
overcoming the Mexican federal army”). They desire instead 
simply “to govern themselves within the borders of their own 
communities.” Though they endorse some kind of socialism, 
it is distinct from the kind they have labeled “dinosauric.” 

No INmmii to Move 

Yet the contemporary Zapatistas, too, seem bent on making 
half a revolution. They state they “only want a democratically 
elected government and respect for the [indigenous] ethnic 
groups,” and ask “that other powers of the nation advocate to 
restore the legitimacy and the stability of the nation by 
overthrowing the dictator [Salinas de Gortari], the maximum 
and illegitimate federal executive that today holds power.” 
They want a “transition government and new elections,” and 
write in patriotic terms about the Mexican flag and nation. 

In the late 1920s, the PRI consolidated power from the 
vacuum that ensued after the exhaustion of the revolutionary 
movement and the mutual fratricide of workers and peasants 
on opposite sides of barricades created by rival caudillos. Now 
that the PRI appears at the end of its rope, ready to dangle at 
the end of someone else’s, the call for democracy and elec¬ 
tions may also lead to a new capitalist state formation. This 
could be dominated by a reformed wing of the PRI (led 
perhaps by peace negotiator Manuel Camacho Solis, whom 
Marcos has claimed the EZLN would favor). Another possible 
competitor for power is the left-liberal loyal opposition, the 
Revolutionary Democratic Party (led by ex-PRI member 
Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, the son of the popular nationalist PRI 
president of the 1930s, who was robbed of electoral victory in 
the 1988 elections, and who deplored the uprising while 
making use of it as a platform to attack the ruling clique). 

In any event, the Zapatistas may have set off a series of 


Mexican novelist Paco Ignacio Taibo II writes, “Are we 
nearing the end of the oldest dictatorship in the 
world?...For now we’re walking on shadows, disturbed 
and filled with hope.” A new kind of rising expectation 
seems to be sealing the fate of official Mexican society. 
But what is coming? 
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events that, by throwing the PRI into some disarray, could 
help to usher in a new, “democratic” reform government 
promising to alter the terms of NAFTA, and to grant some 
social reforms, while maintaining a variant of the current 
power structure, the army, and capitalist social relations. 5 Al¬ 
ready, in the agreement signed in March between the EZLN 
and the government, federal negotiators promised to double 
the pace of rural electrification, increase investment in housing 
and other basic 
services, and bol¬ 
ster investment in 
the moribund 
coffee economy. 

The pact promises 
job training pro¬ 
grams, creation of 
new industries, and 
other such pork- 
barrel reforms like 
federal support for 
Mexican products 
harmed by foreign 
competition (which 
would seem to be 
a violation of NAFTA). These neoliberal promises hardly 
sound like radical social transformation. 

But no capitalist state in Latin America has much room to 
move within the confines of the current world economic 
situation. They cannot turn back a “free trade” agreement 
with the gringos without dire repercussions; this is not a deal 
of equals, but of master and vassal. More importantly, they 
cannot grant profound reforms, providing not only potable 
water but ambitious infrastructure development, even televi¬ 
sions, washing machines, and the “etcetera” that stands for all 
the inchoate desires of the poor at the margins of consumer 
society. They cannot do so because they are in debt up to their 
ears, because the only way to get money within the inter¬ 
national capitalist economy is to do what they are presently 
doing, selling the country lock, stock and barrel to the 
transnationals, and most of all because they cannot maintain 
their privilege, wealth and power and share the “etcetera” 
with the pelados (the “peeled ones,” the wretched of the 
earth), who are too numerous. 

The Mexican state is caught between an irresistible force 
and an immovable object; no one can know what is to come, 
except widening social conflict, “is ours the last Central 
American guerrilla war,” asked Mexican political writer 
Gustavo Esteva in the independent liberal Mexican magazine 
Proceso in February, “or has the new postmodern revo¬ 
lutionary era begun?” 6 There is no way to answer this question 
before the fact. Mexican novelist Paco Ignacio Taibo II writes, 
“Are we nearing the end of the oldest dictatorship in the 
world?...For now we’re walking on shadows, disturbed and 
filled with hope.” A new kind of rising expectation seems to be 
sealing the fate of official Mexican society. But what is 
coming? 

That depends partly on the Zapatistas, the voiceless ones for 
whom they presently speak, and the rest of society that was 


stunned and then cheered by the communiques of Subcoman- 
dante Marcos. The desires of the campesinos of Mexico are 
unclear. Hopefully, they will not be deceived by the same 
mirage of development that allowed the PRI to create the 
“post-modern” social and ecological catastrophe that is now 
Mexico, and in fact the entire industrialized and semi-industri- 
alized world. Such an approach would be undogmatic, to say 
the least; it might mean taking seriously poet Octavio Paz’s 

comment in The 
Other Mexico: 
Critique of the 
Pyramid^ that the 
paradise promised 
by progress and 
development “is 
not of this world 
[but] in...a future 
that is impalpable, 
unreachable, per¬ 
petual. Progress 
has peopled history 
with the marvels 
and monsters of 
technology but it 
has depopulated the life of man. It has given us more things 
but not more being.” 7 

A Way Out 

Determining the character of twenty-first century “post¬ 
modernity” has now become the central problem of finding 
our way out of the contemporary nightmare of industrial 
capitalism. As Ivan Illich has observed, “For the first time, 
needs have almost exclusively become coterminous with 
commodities.” First World capitalist states, Second World 
state-socialist dictatorships, and Third World mixed-economy 
neo-colonies have all been driven by the same motive. As 
Illich puts it, “the progressive substitution of industrial goods 
and services for useful but nonmarketable values has been the 
shared goal of political factions and regimes otherwise 
violently opposed to one another.” But the development of 
instrumental-commodity values exacts its own cost on culture 
and on human autonomy. “Beyond a certain threshold, the 
multiplication of commodities induces impotence, the incapaci¬ 
ty to grow food, to sing, or to build.” 

Or to resist. The televisions the Zapatistas demand, fixtures 
of that urban-industrial “etcetera” presently invading not only 
their psyches but everyone’s on the planet, are part of a global 
process. It is the same international commodification of life, 
now accelerated by treaties like NAFTA and GATT (General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs), that they already recognized 
as a death sentence on their bodies and souls. Their culture, 
and other vernacular cultures like theirs, have managed to 
survive and endure centuries of exploitation and oppression 
precisely because of their native traditions and their direct 
relationship to the reproduction of their culture and their 
subsistence. It is such self-reliance that urban-industrial values 
explode, so that ultimately it may hot be helicopter gunships 


Determining the character of twenty-first century 
“post-modernity” has now become the central problem 
of finding our way out of the contemporary nightmare of 
industrial capitalism. As Ivan Illich has observed, “For 
the first time, needs have almost exclusively become 
coterminous with commodities.” First World capitalist 
states, Second World state-socialist dictatorships, and 
Third World mixed-economy neo-colonies have all been 
driven by the same motive. 
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that subdue them, but their own victory, and the Mexico City 
soap operas, news and commercials that will consequently be 
delivered to them. 

For the poorest people on earth who to some degree still 
live in vernacular societies—societies which, despite conflicts 
and injustices, continue to sustain themselves physically and 
psychically at least in relative independence from the energy, 
commodities and information delivered by a destructive global 
grid—the modern¬ 
ization of poverty 
can only occur on 
two levels. Natu¬ 
rally, it will first of 
all mean an in¬ 
creasing depen¬ 
dence on machines 
and market-pro¬ 
duced values for 
what people previ¬ 
ously could pro¬ 
vide for them¬ 
selves. Secondly, it 
will be dependence 
at the very lowest 
rungs of a world economic empire based on capital accumula¬ 
tion, industrial production, resource extraction, and the 
structural need for cheap labor and geographic sacrifice zones. 

This process is already in motion, of course—the poorest 
people everywhere already find themselves at that lowest rung, 
losing what remains of local, bioregional, ancient subsistence 
and culture patterns for an inadequate and increasingly 
precarious position within the global work machine. They are 
coming to resemble one another in their absolute poverty just 
as the international middle and upper classes look more and 
more the same in their restless consumerism and banality. If 
in the next few decades revolutionaries only succeeded in 
“democratizing” a spectacular-commodity society, then for all 
the blood and sacrifice, the Zapatas of the ‘90s will be shot 
down and the new political technocrats of the twenty-first 
century will reconstitute the industrial pyramid with themselves 
at the pinnacle. Worst of all, the entire human legacy of 
traditional, vernacular and native modes of being will be 
extinguished in the process—among them the very forms of 
social solidarity that have animated the Mayans to continue 
resisting conquest for centuries. 

This is not to deny that cultures have changed, will change. 
But will the oppressed fight a revolution for washing machines, 
televisions, etc.? Free elections to appoint and anoint a new 
set of bureaucrats to manage the consumer spectacle and the 
police? What should any of us be fighting for? Illich writes, 
“Modern societies, rich or poor, can move in either of two 
opposite directions. They can produce a new bill of 
goods—albeit safer, less wasteful, more easily shared—and 
thereby further intensify their dependence on consumer 
staples. Or, they can take a totally new approach to the 
interrelationship between needs and satisfactions. In other 
words, societies can either retain their market-intensive 
economies, changing only the design or the output, or they can 


reduce their dependence on commodities...One sees the 
necessity of going beyond the expert redistribution of wasteful, 
irrational, and paralyzing commodities, the hallmark of 
Radical Professionalism [or professional radicalism], the 
conventional wisdom of today’s good guys.” {Toward A History 
of Needs, 1978) 

One is reminded of Rigoberta Menchu’s description of a 
ceremony in which the Quiche Mayan Indians of her village 

would gather 
store-bought and 
machine-made 
commodities like 
Coca Cola and 
other products to 
contrast them 
unfavorably with 
their own home¬ 
made, traditional 
objects as a re¬ 
minder to follow 
their Indian ways. 
(See I Rigoberta: 
An Indian Woman 
in Guatemala , 
1984.) All traditional, vernacular and subsistence societies face 
this struggle. We in the industrialized north must also find our 
way beyond the false dichotomy of capitalist 
plenitude—impossible to achieve for everyone on the planet, 
in any case—and capitalist poverty. 

Instead, societies now rich and poor (and the deeply divided 
classes within them), if they are to make the transition toward 
human community and an ecological sanity, must explore a 
different kind of “convivial austerity,” as Illich puts it. Such a 
post-modern austerity would “inspire...a society to protect 
personal use-value against disabling enrichment”—the kind of 
enrichment, to give one small example, which has convinced 
perhaps millions of Mexicans that gringo Wonder Bread 
(called Pan Bimbo in Mexico) is preferable to the nutritious 
tortilla. The kind of pseudo-enrichment which has convinced 
North Americans that television is preferable to conversation 
and to silence, and high-powered cars preferable to stable 
communities, clean air and clean water. 

Hylit For More Hciny 

Hopefully, the Mexican campesinos will not fight a revolu¬ 
tion for more things—they would have second thoughts if they 
could see the erosion of the spirit the availability of more 
things has brought here to el Norte. Hopefully they are fighting 
for more being. Then revolution won’t be a matter of electoral 
reform, formal “respect” for indigenous people, post-modern 
patriotism, electrification or attaining the rewards of consumer 
society, but a social transformation that goes beyond all such 
categories, redefining freedom and the idea of what the good 
life should be. 

No matter how important such questions are, one way or 
another, the Mayan people have no alternative but to fight. 
For them it’s not a question of dying on their feet rather than 


If in the next few decades revolutionaries only 
succeeded in “democratizing” a spectacular-commodity 
society, then for all the blood and sacrifice, the Zapatas 
of the ’90s will be shot down and the new political 
technocrats of the twenty-first century will reconstitute 
the industrial pyramid with themselves at the pinnacle. 
Worst of all, the entire human legacy of traditional, 
vernacular and native modes of being will be 
extinguished in the process.... 
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living on their knees; they are dying on 
their knees. Ultimately, we have no 
alternative either, but to challenge all 
the dictators, north and south, east and 
west, and all their agreements—even if 
some of us have more margin than the 
Indians of Chiapas. 

Contrary to the imaginary lines called 
borders and the fantasies of racist patri¬ 
ots who would wish to somehow close 
them to halt the countless refugees 
from misery and despotism, our destiny 
in the north is intimately linked to the 
destiny of the people to the south. If 
they lose their struggle, we will also 
likely lose. Our capacity to challenge 
the terms of wealth and poverty, to 
deconstruct the consumerist pseudo¬ 
paradise that now more and more re¬ 
sembles the two-tiered hell they are 
fleeing, will have repercussions through¬ 
out the southern provinces of the em¬ 
pire, from the Brazilian favelas to the 
poor pueblos of Mesoamerica. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. government is 
watching events closely, and CIA agents 
are already advising the Mexican state, 
developing dossiers on the insurgents 
even as they negotiate. President 
Clinton very quietly sent military advis¬ 
ers to Guatemala and State Department 
operatives to Chiapas during the early 
stages of the revolt—for “humanitarian 
reasons,” to be sure. U.S. helicopters 
and arms, and massive amounts of 
money provided for the “drug war,” are also already playing 
a role in Mexican events. We need to find ways to undermine 
their plans, to create more vibrant, creative situations and 
movements to stop the ongoing massacre. 

Finally, despite reservations, one can only be cheered by the 
monkey wrench the Zapatistas have thrown into the gears of 
the New World Order, and inspired by the creative spirit and 
even the humor they have shown in the face of real hardship 
and suffering. We are all “walking on shadows,” and those 
who are attentive to the shaking earth may discern the vague 
outlines of a crumbling empire. Almost any resistance to it 
should be welcome. We may even be able to do something 
about what is to come. 

The tendrils of oppression and revolt extend throughout the 
Americas all the way to the belly of the monster. We are all 
connected. The Mayans’ fight is our fight. Let’s fight for more 
being . VIVA ZAPATA! 

Notes: 

1. See “Chiapas Is Mexico,” by Dick J. Reavis, in the May 1994 issue of The 
Progressive. 

2. Much useful information can be found in a document published by the 
Zapatistas, “A Deconstructed Tour of Chiapas.” In an ironic and subtly en¬ 


raged voice, the text, purporting to address a 
hypothetical tourist, presents a political economy 
of the region. The description of Ocosingo, called 
the “gateway to the Lacandon Forest” in tourist 
promotions, and one of the highland towns 
captured by the Zapatistas, gives a vivid picture 
of the state: “Take a quick tour around the city. 
Principle points of interest? The two large bidd¬ 
ings at the entrance are brothels, next door & a 
jail, the building further beyond, a church, this 
other one is a beef-processing plant, that other 
one, army barracks, over there is the court, the 
Municipal building, and way over there is Pemex 
[the oil company]. The rest are small piled-up 
houses which crumble when the huge Pemex 
trucks and ranch pick-up trucks pass by.” (Pub¬ 
lished in the February 1994 issue of Terrain, the 
monthly publication of the Berkeley, California 
Ecology Center.) See also the March/April ’94 
Love and Rage, for other articles of related 
interest, and some of the translated Zapatista 
texts, including the “revolutionary laws” of EZLN 
“liberated territories.” 

As Jose Luis Morin writes, “NAFTA’s 

effects-acceleration of foreign investment and 

intervention leading inevitably to greater dis¬ 
placement and exploitation of the region and its 

peoples-are already evident in the Chiapas 

region. Major oil companies are planning to 
exploit the rich oil deposits [actually extensive oil 
extraction is already going on, with significant 
ecologicaldestruction];transnationalcorporations 
such as Nestle are seeking to convert land to 
coffee production; investors are eyeing major 
expansions of the tourist industry centering on 
the great Mayan ruins, despite native people’s 
protest that these are the homes and temples of 
their ancestors. The treaty, in the words of rebel 
leader Subcomandante Marcos, is the ‘death sen¬ 
tence’ for Mexico’s indigenous peoples.” ( See 
“An Indigenous Peoples’ Struggle for Justice,” in 
the Spring 1994 Covert Action Quarterly. This 
issue also contains the now-famous interview with 
Subcomandante Marcos from the Italian paper 
L’Unita, and other valuable material on the 
uprising.) 

In another interesting piece, Mexican novelist 
and political commentator Paco Ignacio Taibo II writes that the famous, 
historic Chiapas town, San Cristobal de las Casas, “a gathering place for 
hippie tourists, has three Zen centers and hundreds of satellite dishes, and 
barefoot Indians walk through its streets unable to find work as bricklayers.” 
(See his article, “The Phoenix Rises,” in the March 28 issue of The Nation.) 

3. So far Marcos has handled this situation with cunning and verve. When the 
inevitable controversy over his identity ensued after the January revolt, he 
compared the masks of the guerrillas to the false facade of modern Mexican 
society, writing in a communique, “We could show our faces, but the big 
difference is that Marcos has always known his real face, and the civil society 
is just awakening from the long and lazy dream of ‘modernity’ imposed at all 
cost to all. Subcomandante Marcos is ready to take off his mask. Is Mexican 
civil society ready to lift its mask?” (Christian Science Monitor, February 16, 
1994) 

4. See Primitivo Solis, “Indigenism and its Enemies,” Fifth Estate, July 1981. 

5. This situation of instability and uncertainty was aggravated by the 
assassination of Salinas’ heir apparent, Luis Donaldo Colosio, by a self- 
proclaimed pacifist, no less, with possible inner-party involvement as well. 

6. Quoted by Alexander Cockbum in his “Beat the Devil” column in the 
March 28,1994 issue of The Nation. Proceso is a useful source of information 
on Mexican politics for those who read Spanish. 

7. One hesitates nowadays to even mention the name of Octavio Paz, once 
a great writer and poet, a profound thinker who turned reactionary and 
brittle in his old age, defending Reaganism, the Cold War, U.S. intervention 
in Central America, and even recently reaching new depths of dishonor by 
denouncing the Zapatistas as murderous, leftist totalitarians, while the army 
was summarily executing peasant rebels. What Paz has become does not 
discount what he once said. 
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Media 

Trance 

From page 37 

relation to media? Or is the develop¬ 
ment of more and more fragmented 
versions of media—VCRs, cable prolif¬ 
eration, computer hookups for interac¬ 
tive video games, and so on—likely to 
result in a new degree of individual 
choice and livelier attentiveness? Some 
people think we are on the verge of a 
major decentralization of media technol¬ 
ogies, which could eventuate in a kind of 
“folk-media” phenomenon, people mak¬ 
ing their own programs and taking back 
control of their daydreams and 
artworks—perhaps along the lines of 
desktop publishing, which has fostered 
an enormous burgeoning of homemade 
“zines,” irregular journals of report and 
polemic distributed among friends and 
interest groups, and to other amateur 


editors. The citizens band radios and 
electronic mail networks are similar 
technologies that compete with media 
for mental space, and also tend to 
interfere with the foreground/back- 
ground habits we have been considering. 

These “do-it-yourself’ technologies all 
have their obsessional sides, and might 
hold their own with the media on that 
ground, but their popular disadvantage 
is that they do not enter the dance with 
the rest of the social order, rather avoid 
or even attack it. A lot of those zines 
proclaim anarchist politics, and the CB 
buffs and home video freaks tend to be 
pretty anti-authoritarian too, populists or 
libertarians. Whether there will be the 
same sort of sub-culture coalescence and 
resistance to control that the drug world 
presents is another question. The alter¬ 
native press folks estimate that ten or 
twenty thousand zines now circulate in 
North America, but it is hard to tell 
exactly what kind of audience that repre¬ 
sents. In the dynamics of scale, the ever 


more gigantic media-combines are prob¬ 
ably the significant new development. So 
long as do-it-yourself is merely a re¬ 
sponse on the fringes of these great 
monopolies, decentralization is likely to 
be specious, producing fragmentation 
rather than real difference or autonomy, 
not so different from “boutique” cable 
television or cellular telephones for 
commuters. However quirky or disaffect¬ 
ed, the style and content of alternative 
media reflect the same on-going media 
blitz, colonizing and co-opting its poten¬ 
tial resistance. Given the blanketing of 
public consciousness already so com¬ 
plete and habitual, it seems likely that 
the need people have to push much of 
life into the background, and to divide 
their attention rather than to look things 
directly in the face, will prevail for a 
long time to come. 

The writing of this essay hy js supported by the Massa¬ 
chusetts Foundation for the Humanities and the Massachu¬ 
setts Cultural Council, though the views expressed do not 
necessarily reflect the views of either body. 
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he Davidians moved to Waco, Texas in 1935, and since 
then have minded their own business. James Wood, a 
professor of religion at Baylor University and resident of 
Waco since 1955, said that before February of last year he 
hadn’t heard of them referred to as a “cult.” The librarian 
at the Waco Tribune-Herald confirmed that until their 
seven-part series on the Branch Davidians—the first 
installment of which began one day before the initial 
assault on February 28, 1993—the Tribune-Herald 
referred to them as a “religious group,” not a “cult.” 

The reporters for the series relied on “experts” from the 
Cult Awareness Network (CAN). A year earlier there had 
been allegations of child abuse, and the child protective 
services went to the compound, knocked on the door, 
walked in, and interviewed the children. They found no 
evidence of abuse and left. 1 But that was before CAN 
began playing the media like a fiddle. 

Rick Ross, who was convicted of jewel theft in 1975 and 
boasts of more than 200 “deprogrammings,” has been 
praised by CAN executive director Cynthia Kisser as being 
“among the half-dozen best deprogrammers in the coun¬ 
try.” In 1992 Ross, Adeline Bova, and CAN national 
spokesperson Priscilla Coates worked their magic on 
David Block, a group member for five years. He told 
them about the guns in the compound, and Ross tipped 
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off the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
Firearms (BATF). The affidavits sup¬ 
porting the search warrant used the 
word “cult,” and BATF even adopted 
some of CAN’S media savvy: they alert¬ 
ed television stations before the Febru¬ 
ary 28 raid so that cameras could catch 
the action. It was expected to go as 
smoothly as those drug raids on cop 
shows, and might prove helpful to next 
year’s budget. 

To serve the search warrant, 100 
BATF agents approached the compound 
on February 28. But the Branch 
Davidians had been tipped off and were 
in an apocalyptic mood, so four agents 
and six group members were killed by 
gunfire. This began a siege that lasted 
51 days. CAN “experts” such as Priscilla 
Coates alleged child abuse, and others 
consulted further with authorities. CAN 
president Patricia Ryan recommended 
the use of lethal force. 2 Janet Reno and 
Bill Clinton picked up on the allegations 
of child abuse, and decided to put an 
end to it. This was finally achieved on 
April 19, when federal stormtroopers 
attacked again and over 80 men, women, 
and children perished in a fire. 

During the 51-day siege, Koresh al¬ 
lowed 13 adults and 21 children to leave 
the compound. After a nine-week study 
of these children, the Texas Department 
of Protective and Regulatory Services 
concluded that there were no indications 
of abuse. Even while Reno and Clinton 
were speaking of abuse, FBI director 
William Sessions said that his agency 
had no such evidence. Coates’ response 
was, “I know how these types of groups 
work and children are always abused.” 
Within a week the press dropped the 
child abuse angle as effortlessly as they 
had hyped it. It seemed like a good 
story at the time. 3 

Before the trial of eleven Branch 
Davidians began in San Antonio, one 
defense attorney asked that prosecutors 
and their witnesses be barred from using 
the word “cult” during the trial because 
it has “negative and dangerous” conno¬ 
tations. The judge denied this motion, 
but did allow the jury to consider self- 
defense in their deliberations. The ver¬ 
dict was a mixed bag. During the trial, 
BATF agent Dan Curtis defined a “cult” 
for the court as “a group of people who 


live together differently than the rest of 
society.” 4 

Meanwhile, a diverse group of activ¬ 
ists, ranging from the ACLU to the 
National Rifle Association, recommend¬ 
ed increased oversight of federal law 
officers, and less reliance on uncorrobo¬ 
rated, paid informants as a basis for 
obtaining search warrants. NRA legisla¬ 
tive counsel Richard Gardiner pointed 
out that federal agents ignored an offer 
by David Koresh that would have al¬ 
lowed them to inspect all firearms in the 
compound. 5 Even Soldier of Fortune 
magazine, which had never met a well- 
armed, patriotic assault team they didn’t 
like, referred to the BATF as a “gun 
gestapo.” 6 

But the message appears to have been 
lost. BATF director Stephen Higgins 
was replaced by John W. Magaw in 
September 1993, and two months later 
the new acting director was still deter¬ 
mined to keep an eye on other cults: 
“They’re out there. They don’t yet have 
the weaponry that we saw in Waco ... 
but they will develop if society allows 
them to.” Magaw said the BATF was 
currently keeping tabs on cults in “three 
or four places around the country,” but 
declined to be more specific. 7 

T he problem with the word “cult” is 
not that cults don’t exist, nor that 
they should be left alone. The 
problem with the term, and with others 
like “brainwashing” and “mind control,” 
is that they are too easy to use. Larger 
issues get lost when convenient labels 
are attached to complex phenomena, 
and sometimes the larger issue is more 
important than what the label attempts 
to describe. CAN, BATF, and the media 
all used the word “cult,” and thereby 
obscured the fact that these were men, 
women, and children with civil rights. By 
the time everyone could see that this 
issue was more important than whatever 
weapons they were said to have pos¬ 
sessed, it was already too late. 

There is no legal or scientific basis for 
the use of such terms, only a broad and 
vague recognition that certain techniques 
(hypnosis, food and sleep deprivation, 
confinement, degradation, fear of pun¬ 
ishment, threats of death, repetitious 
propaganda, peer pressure, and other 


forms of abuse) can be effective with 
certain persons as a means of lowering 
their resistance to stimuli. In other 
words, they foster authoritarian social 
structures in which individuals are con¬ 
tent to follow orders. But with other 
persons, the same techniques may pro¬ 
voke opposite reactions. 

The mere fact that orders are fol¬ 
lowed may also reflect a reasonable 
decision to subordinate one’s individual 
interests to a higher ideal. And to com¬ 
plicate matters further, the techniques 
used by so-called “cults” are frequently 
more subtle. It’s a tough call in all but 
the most flagrant situations. As Judge 
T.S. Ellis III admonished deprogrammer 
Galen Kelly, “One man’s cult is another 
man’s community, no matter how wacky 
you or I might think that is.” 8 

“Deprogrammers” are guilty of the 
sort of thinking that forestalls adverse 
judgments by locating such judgments in 
a category that they themselves estab¬ 
lish. If you object to my deprogramming, 
then you must still be brainwashed. 
CAN was originally called the Citizens 
Freedom Foundation, established in 
1974 by Ted Patrick. According to Ger¬ 
ald Arenberg, writing in The Chief of 
Police magazine, Patrick in 1974 already 
had a “career of kidnapping young 
adults from young and little-understood 
churches in exchange for handsome fees 
from distraught or overbearing 
parents.” 9 Patrick attempted to depro¬ 
gram Catholics and Episcopalians, and 
also deprogrammed four Mormons. 
“The Mormon Church,” said Patrick, “is 
one of the biggest cults in the nation.” 10 
According to Dr. Lowell Streiker of 
Burlingame, California, a deprogrammer 
named Cliff Daniels once said that “he 
used the ’sex thing’ to see whether the 
girl was completely out of the cult. If 
she consented, then he knew that she 
was completely out. If she did not con¬ 
sent, then he knew that he had more 
work to do.” 11 

At the very least, “deprogrammed” 
should be more accurately called 
“reprogrammers.” For legal reasons, 
CAN’s referrals to these reprogrammers 
are done informally, and for the record 
they now disavow some who have ended 
up defending themselves against kidnap¬ 
ping charges. The reprogrammers them- 
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selves are careful to involve the families 
in the process. That’s where their money 
comes from, and besides, courts usually 
give the family the benefit of the doubt 
if the effort backfires. CAN claims that 
its informal network was involved in 
more than 1800 “deprogrammings” in 
1992. 12 

A part from the fact that the tech¬ 
niques of “cult leaders” and 
“deprogrammers” are distressingly 
similar, another philosophical problem is 
the extent to which majority culture 
itself exhibits characteristics of the cult. 
Personality cults are common in all 
hierarchical organizations, while reli¬ 
gious and ethnic intolerance is pervasive 
everywhere. Marxism may be finished, 
but this doesn’t mean Marx was wrong 
about the alienation of everyday life. 
And there are still critiques such as Guy 
Debord’s Society of the Spectacle (1967), 
with “its treatment of the erosion of life 
as lived experience and its replacement 
by representation, life experienced as 
the received effects and images of com¬ 
modity culture—as spectacle.” 13 

Social power, or the ability to manipu¬ 
late others, is the central issue in the 
narrow debate over cults. CAN objects 
to the power of the cult, and tries to 
transfer this power to the family, the 
government, or to themselves using cult¬ 
like techniques. More sensitive social 
critics are aware that power and manip¬ 
ulation are found everywhere in society. 
The winners are those who can harness 
military potential, or provide bread, or 
lacking these, can manipulate the masses 
with circuses. In this view, some of the 
best examples of imposed duress and 
manipulation are sponsored by govern¬ 
ments and the elites who run them. 

One of the documents uncovered by 
the anti-draft movement in the late 
1960s was titled “Channeling.” Distribut¬ 
ed by the Selective Service System in 
1965, it was intended as a rationale for 
issuing draft deferments in the national 
interest. The tone was not only blunt, 
but was actually boastful of the 
government’s capacity for manipulation: 

“The psychology of granting wide 
choice under pressure to take action i s 
the American or indirect way of achiev¬ 
ing what is done by direction in foreign 
countries where choice is not permit- 


Apart from the fact that 
the techniques of "cult 
leaders" and 
"deprogrammers" are 
distressingly similar, 
another philosophical 
problem is the extent to 
which majority culture 
itself exhibits 
characteristics of the 
cult. Personality cults 
are common in all 
hierarchical 
organizations, while 
religious and ethnic 
intolerance is pervasive 
everywhere. 


ted.... From the individual’s viewpoint, 
he is standing in a room which has been 
made uncomfortably warm. Several 
doors are open, but they all lead to 
various forms of recognized, patriotic 
service to the Nation. Some accept the 
alternatives gladly—some with reluc¬ 
tance. The consequence is approximately 
the same” 14 

Covert warfare strategists also thrive 
on mass manipulation. Another docu¬ 
ment surfaced in the late 1970s, a top 
secret Supplement B to U.S. Army Field 
Manual FM 30-31. The manual itself is 
unclassified and discusses techniques for 
intelligence support and liaison with 
“host countries” (HC) where U.S. 
troops are stationed. Supplement B, 
which is dated 18 March 1970 and 
signed by General Westmoreland, de¬ 
scribes special operations that may be 
required “when HC governments show 
passivity or indecision in face of Com¬ 


munist or Communist-inspired subver¬ 
sion, and react with inadequate vigor to 
intelligence estimates transmitted by 
U.S. agencies.” In such situations, “U.S. 
Army intelligence should seek to pene¬ 
trate the insurgency by means of agents 
on special assignment, with the task of 
forming special action groups among the 
more radical elements of the insurgen¬ 
cy.” These groups under U.S. Army 
control “should be used to launch vio¬ 
lent or nonviolent actions according to 
the nature of the case.” The section con¬ 
cluded, “In cases where the infiltration 
of such agents into the insurgent leader¬ 
ship has not been effectively implement¬ 
ed, it may help toward the achievement 
of the above ends to utilize ultra-leftist 
organizations.” 15 

This “strategy of tension” accounts for 
much of the recent history of Italy, 
along with other factors such as corrup¬ 
tion and organized crime. Since the 
1970s, electoral politics there has been 
perverted by coup attempts and nomi¬ 
nally left-wing terrorism—both of which, 
experts now believe, were covertly spon¬ 
sored by the Italian secret services and 
the notorious “Propaganda Due” lodge 
run by Licio Gelli. Arms and explosives 
apparently came from the buried caches 
of NATO’s Operation Gladio, and of 
course there were the inevitable CIA 
connections. Gelli himself was linked to 
U.S. presidents; he attended the inaugu¬ 
ral ceremonies of Ford, Carter, and 
Reagan, and called himself a friend of 
George Bush. In July 1981, Gelli’s 
daughter was stopped at the Rome 
airport and documents were confiscated 
from a false bottom in her suitcase. One 
of these was a photocopy of Supplement 
B. The “strategy of tension” used some 
of the same techniques on the entire 
Italian electorate that cult leaders use to 
manipulate their followers. 16 

Modern secret services not only mimic 
the cult leader’s cynicism, but intelli¬ 
gence professionals themselves are 
locked into a self-perpetuating mind-set. 
Former CIA director William Colby 
describes the phenomenon: 

“Socially as well as professionally they 
cliqued together, forming a sealed frater¬ 
nity. They ate together at their own special 
favorite restaurants; they partied almost 
only among themselves; their families 
drifted to each other, so their defenses did 
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not always have to be up. In this way they 
increasingly separated themselves from the 
ordinary world and developed a rather 
skewed view of that world. Their own 
dedicated double life became the proper 
norm, and they looked down on the life of 
the rest of the citizenry. And out of this 
grew what was later named—and con¬ 
demned—as the ‘cult’ of intelligence, an 
inbred, distorted, elitist view of intelli¬ 
gence that held it to be above the normal 
processes of society, with its own rationale 
and justification, beyond the restraints of 
the Constitution, which applied to every¬ 
thing and everyone else.” 17 

T he CIA began its fascination with 
mind control in 1950, when the 
term “brainwashing” was coined by 
CIA propagandist Edward Hunter to 
explain the experience of civilians in 
China and later, American POWs in 
Korea. 18 Most of the CIA’s records on 
this were destroyed in the late 1970s, at 
time when Congress and the media were 
focusing on CIA misdeeds. The docu¬ 
ments that were declassified concerned 
the CIA’s research program called MK- 
ULTRA, in which they experimented 
with drugs that were thought to have 
mind-control potential. 

Given the CIA’s resources, it is rea¬ 
sonable to expect that a commensurate 
interest in the cult phenomenon has 
secretly persisted through the years. The 
early brainwashing scare, it should be 
noted, concerned the use of non-drug 
techniques. The Branch Davidians ap¬ 
parently have no intelligence connec¬ 
tions, but with some other groups it’s a 
different story. A CIA interest in cults is 
far more ominous than the phenomenon 
of cults by themselves, because intelli¬ 
gence elites have the resources and 
mind-set to manipulate large popula¬ 
tions. The Cult Awareness Network 
itself has no interest in the intelligence 
angle. This is one glaring example of 
those larger issues that they and their 
media hacks ignore. 

T he first example of such links is the 
Unification Church (UC) of Rev. 
Sun Myung Moon. Today it is too 
well-established to be considered a cult; 
the list of their front groups and busi¬ 
nesses in NameBase runs to 28 pages 
with 667 names. 19 The UC no longer 
recruits on U.S. campuses the way they 
used to—they don’t need the money that 



Moonies would earn from selling flowers 
at airports, and they don’t need this sort 
of publicity. Instead they buy univer¬ 
sities: in 1992 the UC plunked down 
over $50 million for the University of 
Bridgeport in Connecticut, and one of 
the UC’s new trustees there is Jack E. 
Thomas, who was assistant chief of staff 
for U.S. air force intelligence for six 
years, and then special assistant to the 
CIA director for nine years. 20 Rev. 
Moon is also a force in Washington 
today. In 1992 he admitted that over its 
ten-year history, the Washington Times 
had cost him “close to one billion 
dollars.” 21 The influence and respect¬ 
ability this provides is presumably worth 
more than that. 

Before the Unification Church was 
incorporated in the U.S. in 1963 by Bo 
Hi Pak, Moon had the support of the 
South Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency (KCIA). The expansion of the 
cult into the U.S. was conceived as a 
means of influencing U.S. politics. Four 
of Moon’s early followers were young 
army officers close to Kim Jong Pil, the 
founding director of the KCIA and chief 
strategist for the Park regime. Bo Hi 
Pak was the KCIA liaison to U.S. intelli¬ 
gence at the time, stationed in the Kore¬ 
an Embassy in Washington. Today he is 
one of Moon’s top aides and president 
of the Washington Times. In 1962 Kim 
made a two-week official visit to the 
U.S., and Lt.Col. Bo Hi Pak arranged 
meetings with CIA director John 
McCone, defense secretary Robert 


McNamara, and Defense Intelligence 
Agency director Gen. Joseph Carroll. 
On his way home, Kim met with some 
of Moon’s followers in San Francisco. 
Pak’s other duties at the Korean Embas¬ 
sy included frequent liaison trips to the 
National Security Agency at Fort 
Meade, Maryland. 22 

Today the Moon empire is similar to 
a transnational corporation with various 
subsidiaries. Cult-like aspects remain 
visible among Moon’s entourage, but 
from the perspective of most employees, 
many Moon enterprises are just like 
other corporations. Rev. Moon still 
considers himself a Messiah, and his far- 
flung investments are the means he’s 
using to save the world. His politics are 
essentially reactionary and anti-Commu- 
nist, and he has received political and 
financial support from Yoshio Kodama, 
Ryoichi Sasakawa, and other powerful 
Japanese right-wing figures. In 1970 the 
Japanese contingent of Moon’s organiza¬ 
tion sponsored the annual conference of 
the World Anti-Communist League. 

T he next example is the Church of 
Scientology, and the curious habits 
and connections of its founder, L. 
Ron Hubbard (1911-1986). Hubbard was 
secretive and sometimes dishonest about 
his background, and reliable information 
is difficult to find. His father was a U.S. 
naval officer, so as a young man 
Hubbard traveled to China, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Guam. He may have been 
introduced to the Office of Naval Intelli¬ 
gence before World War II, which apart 
from the FBI and certain cells of army 
intelligence, was the closest thing this 
country had to a CIA. During the war 
he was almost certainly in naval intelli¬ 
gence, as Lt. (JG) Lafayette R. 
Hubbard. 

After the war Hubbard was a science 
fiction writer, and in 1949 he wrote a 
best-seller, Dianetics: The Modem Sci¬ 
ence of Mental Health. In 1953 he found¬ 
ed Scientology, and in 1955 he secretly 
authored the “Brainwashing Manual,” in 
which he identified virtually all of tile 
techniques of mind control now recog¬ 
nized by most psychologists. The Church 
of Scientology made its money by selling 
franchises and Hubbard’s books to mid¬ 
dle-class enthusiasts, and laundering this 
money through a Panamanian corpora- 
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tion. Low-level franchise Scientologists 
enjoyed some independence, but to 
reach higher levels one had to pay for 
expensive “auditing” and perhaps allow 
oneself to be abused by the Commodore 
himself. 

Hubbard made many enemies over 
the years: the American Medical Associ¬ 
ation in the 1950s, the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Australian gov¬ 
ernment in the 1960s, the British gov¬ 
ernment beginning in 1967, and Interpol 
and the French governments in the 
1970s, along with an assortment of Med¬ 
iterranean and North African govern¬ 
ments. Hubbard amused himself by 
doing battle with all of them. From rows 
of telexes on the Apollo, a virtual slave 
ship with a crew of over 300, the Com¬ 
modore ran covert ops by sending coded 
orders to his minions around the world. 
His luck ran out when his operatives 
were caught stealing documents from a 
locked government office. This led to 
simultaneous FBI raids on Church prop¬ 
erty in 1977, which produced documen¬ 
tary evidence of the Church’s infiltration 
of the IRS, and even of the FBI itself. 
Eventually eleven of his top aides were 
sent to prison, while Hubbard himself 
couldn’t be found. 23 

Toward the end of his career, 
Hubbard was certainly a renegade, far 
beyond anyone’s capacity to control him. 
But in the 1950s and early 1960s, it’s 
probable that he had support from U.S. 
intelligence. His early expertise in mind 
control is curious, as well as his lifetime 
interest in intelligence tradecraft. For¬ 
mer CIA officer Miles Copeland claims 
that his CIA colleague Bob Mandlestam 
made “arrangements” with Scientology 
and Moral Re-Armament about this 
time. 24 (Moral Re-Armament is another 
cult-like organization; Copeland’s infor¬ 
mation on MRA is confirmed by the 
late Jim Wilcott, an accountant with the 
CIA in Japan in the early 1960s, who 
wrote that MRA “was covertly support¬ 
ed and used by the CIA.” 25 ) Another 
well-placed source reports that in the 
early 1960s a high-level award was given 
to Hubbard by the prestigious American 
Ordnance Association. Hubbard, this 
source says, was “on a friendly basis 
with top generals and admirals and their 
military-industrial associates.” 


A CIA interest in cults 
is far more ominous 
than the phenomenon 
of cults by themselves, 
because intelligence 
elites have the 
resources and mind-set 
to manipulate large 
populations. 


J onestown, which ended in the 
suicide/murders of over 900 follow¬ 
ers in 1978, has long been suspected 
of intelligence links because of circum¬ 
stantial evidence. The camp in Guyana 
was a prison for all but an armed cadre 
that had special privileges and func¬ 
tioned as guards. All of the classic mind 
control techniques were utilized. While 
conditions were miserable, there was 
nevertheless a modern medical facility, 
and massive quantities of behavior mod¬ 
ification drugs were recovered by the 
authorities. Jones was on good terms 
with Richard Dwyer, who was working 
with the CIA through his position as 
deputy chief at the U.S. embassy in 
Georgetown. Other evidence confirms 
close links between the U.S. embassy 
and the Jonestown leadership. After 
Congressman Leo Ryan was assassinat¬ 
ed at the airport and Dwyer escaped 
with some survivors into the jungle, he 
apparently returned to Jonestown. A 
tape of Jim Jones’ last moments has him 
saying, “Get Dwyer out of here. Get 
Dwyer out of here.” (Dwyer retired 
from the foreign service in 1984 and 
died in 1991. He denied that he was 
present during the final event.) 

Joe Holsinger, an aide to Leo Ryan, 
became interested in the CIA connec¬ 
tions in 1980 and presented his case in 
public forums. A White House official 
told him a few hours after the airstrip 
murders that “we have a CIA report 


from the scene.” A top Jones aide, 
George Philip Blakey, reportedly recruit¬ 
ed mercenaries for the CIA in Angola in 
1975. He’s the one who arranged the 
lease for Jonestown with the government 
of Guyana in 1974. Blakey was the son- 
in-law of Dr. Lawrence Layton, a former 
biochemical warfare specialist for the 
U.S. army. These and other circum¬ 
stances caused Holsinger to speculate 
that Jonestown was part of the CIA’s 
MK-ULTRA program. 26 

Other curiosities have been noted by 
researchers. In the early 1960s Jim 
Jones spent eleven months in Brazil, 
where he was in frequent contact with 
the U.S. embassy. His boyhood friend 
Dan Mitrione, a U.S. intelligence opera¬ 
tive and police advisor, was in Brazil at 
the same time. 27 Jones returned with 
enough money to start People’s Temple 
in Ukiah, California. 

The early reports from the scene of 
the Jonestown tragedy are conflicting, 
suggesting an attempt at cover-up. Rob¬ 
ert Pastor, an aide to Carter’s national 
security advisor Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
ordered that the U.S. military strip “all 
politically sensitive papers and forms of 
identification” from the bodies. 28 (Early 
photographs show that many bodies had 
ID tags, which may have been connected 
to the Jonestown hospital’s drug admin¬ 
istration program.) No autopsies were 
possible after the military took a week 
to bring the bodies back, and many re¬ 
mained unidentified. Press estimates of 
Jonestown’s wealth ranged from $26 
million to $2 billion, scattered in banks, 
foreign investments, and real estate. 
Much of this money disappeared after it 
was listed in the press. 29 

A nother fun fact is that the Cult 
Awareness Network itself has a 
CLA connection. Louis Jolyon 
“Jolly” West, chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Psychiatry and Biobehavioral 
Sciences at UCLA’s School of Medicine, 
is currently on the advisory board of 
CAN and a similar group called the 
American Family Foundation. For fif¬ 
teen years he has been a keynote speak¬ 
er at CAN conferences. In the 1950s and 
1960s, West did contract research for 
MK-ULTRA and was personally ac¬ 
quainted with MK-ULTRA director Sid- 

Continued on page 79 
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the trouble with 


Q-Q: jfir© ©B E 
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Billy Golf us 


When I say I? © -• Cr© © d#T I don't just mean the counselors, staff, 
vocational personnel (do you really need four syllables to say work?) and assorted 
helpers. I mean the agencies, programs, or what they call care providers. 

The phrase appears to suggest the kind of neighbors 

who bring chicken soup when you're sick—and once in a while somebody'll even 
do that. But that's not what I mean. I guess for the most part I'm talking about the 
professionals. When Silent Cal said "The Business of America is Business," we 
gots to include the professional £) © --Cr©© d-:<?T S . 

I t took me years to process—like they say—what had 

happened. While the physical disabilities and the brain 
damage that I have are inconvenient, a drag even, they’re 
not as bad as the treatment by friends, social systems and 
especially the Do-Gooders. 

Of course they said I’d never walk again. When I first 
started standing up from the wheelchair I had a platform 
cane with four tips which I called “four on the floor.” Me 
and my brother Richy had to run a heavy con to get a 
copy of it from the physical therapy people so I could 
practice walking. I suppose that they were afraid that I’d 
falL.and sue.... “You can use it for a half an hour a day— 
under supervision.” Somehow Richy and I got one for my 
room. Unheard of. boy, I wouldn’t want me in my hospi¬ 
tal. 

The Do-Gooders always say, “This is for the good of the 
clients,” whereas you know in your heart they’re just 
covering their ass. CYA is in section B in the hypocrite’s 
oath. 


In "The Trouble with Do- 
Billy Golfus gives a personal 
account of his experiences at the 
hands of "helping professionals,” 
whose concerns are not in any 
way identical (and are often at 
odds) with those they nominally 
aim to help. Billy Golfus is a 
contributor to Mouth, a unique, 
bimonthly "Voice of Disability 
Rights," which is unafraid to 
grapple with subjects too often left 
unquestioned. This essay has been 
reprinted from the Sept.-Oct. 1994 
issue of Mouth. Subscriptions are 
available for $ 16/year from 61 
Brighton St., Rochester, NY 14607. 

Reprinted with permission from Mouth. 

Copyright 1994. 
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Even the phrase “helping professionals” is an oxymoron and 
misleading. Big John McKnight at Northwestern University 
points out that the word “care” gets commandeered by 
everybody including Medicare. “You know and I know that 
Medicare doesn’t care,” McKnight says. 

“Care is always voluntary. You can’t buy it, you can’t 
manufacture it or produce it,” Professor McKnight reminds us. 
Sometimes hookers or Do-Gooders will fake it, if you pay 
them good. I forget,, is it in hospitals or with hookers where 
you’re supposed to put the money on the bed? 

When their car payments, rent, insurance premiums and 
careers come out of helping, maybe their altruism’s not really 
what it’s about. It’s an exchange of goods and services for 
money that we’re talking about. You can call that “care,” but 
that would just be the standard PR in my book. 

“Maintaining the pretense that we’re trying to help people 
in this society is a lot more destructive than trying to cut a fair 
deal with them,” says therapist Chris Ringer. “Our society has 
difficulty distinguishing between the unwilling and the unable. 
Consequently it rewards the unwilling who are good whiners 
and deprives the unable who just want a chance to do for 
themselves as best they can.” 

To hang the word helping on it gives the connotation of 
humanity, generosity, and compassion. Give me a break. 
Obviously the Do-Gooders don’t go into that line of work for 
the money (except for some doctors, maybe)—although they 
are making a better living than the people they serve —and 
even though the words are about supporting and serving, 
they’re basically trying to fill their own needs, to use the 
jargon. 

Your mission, should you choose to accept it, is to read 
Disabling Professions by Ivan Illich, Irving Zola, John 
McKnight, et al It’s highly recommended because it explains 
the relationship of the Do-Gooders to those helped. This short, 
juicy-with-ideas book explains helping like it really is. 

The most reprinted essay in the English language (in case 
you’re ever on a quiz program) is George Orwell’s “Politics 
and the English Language.” He talks about the use of lan¬ 
guage to hide meanings. For example, the use of multi-syllabic 
and complex phrases to euphemize things and make them 
sound fancy-schmancy. Just look at the long names of some of 
these agencies if you want to see how important they think 
they are. Or the names they use for the clients. I used to be 
a closed head injured client instead of brain damaged, but I 
think that they’re on to some new trendy lingo by now. There 
are even gimps who think of themselves as TBI, like it elevates 


them in some way. Not that I can ever keep up. 

For example, Do-Gooders call kids “at risk” that we used to 
call delinquents when I was one. But, if you look at it, the 
phrase at risk sets up a relationship between the Do-Gooders 
and the kids. For ten points, whose values does that phrase 
validate? Does clients & professionals and service providers 
make you think the Do-Gooders think they have more in 
common with doctors or patients? Language is always political. 
How could it be otherwise? It’s got to do with power and the 
distribution of goods and services. Think about it: does a 
Mercedes mechanic see more doctors or more patients? I 
suppose it’s OK if you wanta hang some fancy moniker on 
yourself, but you got to be careful and not get co-opted. 

Chris Ringer is a therapist who does a seminar about co¬ 
dependency for the helping professions. You can see already 
that the lingo is spread on a couple of inches thick. Used to be 
you was a drunk before the chemical dependency industry 
showed failing hospitals how to get to the third party reim¬ 
bursements. See, they had these hospitals losing money in the 
fifties when some bright boy (don’t want the feminists jumping 
down my throat—for all I know it was some bright girl), when 
some bright boy or girl discovered you could charge the same 
day rate without the heavy overhead of all that expensive 
scientific machinery. Fact o’business: what they sell for 
drunks—FOR THE SAME DAY RATE—is a higher power 
(AKA God). Selling God and hooking Him to Health Care 
meant a trip straight to the bank. The words Health Care and 
care are really a big part of the helping professionals' smoke 
screen. For example, that care word gets appropriated by all 
kinds of systems—excuse my ass, I mean helping systems. 

Minnesota is the alcoholism state—actually the phrase 
chemical dependency has more profit potential than alcohol¬ 
ism. Minnesota is the land of 10,000 treatment centers. One 
governor tried to sell alky treatment as Minnesota’s new 
growth industry and (this is true) tried to have it named the 
state disease. What state has a state disease? Must be good for 
business, huh? 

As a rule, the Do-Gooders see themselves as different from 
and superior to their clients. Because—also, dig—Do-Gooders 
make so much more money than most of those they allegedly 
serve. “The culture says that it’s virtuous and commendable to 
be a helper,” therapist Chris Ringer points out. “But the other 
side is, those who need help are thought [to be] probably 
responsible for their own misfortune. Who knows, it may be 
God punishing them, so the very fact that people are helpers 
is proof of their virtue...The underbelly of that is that we live 
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in a culture where suffering is thought optional. Where having 
problems is optional. Or, worse, that suffering is God punish¬ 
ing you for being human.” 

One of our helpless vegetable leaders just had a stroke. This 
view says that it was probably his own fault for not eating the 
right kind of new age food and drinking the right brand of 
bubbly water while talking to his broker (on the cordless 
phone). Some people say that’s a revision of the Puritan ethic. 
You know, I’m wealthy and healthy because God loves me. 
And you’re not because you just didn’t do it right, and this is 
what you get for it. Suffering is optional, remember? It’s a 
very dangerous model. 

^ Tender 

Picture a creepy old state institution with all of the 
newest politically-correct modifications—new titles, 
new plaques, new words for the inmates with 
“challenged” in them. It’s very cold, dead o’winter. 

As with most institutions, the outside looks pretty 
and the inside doesn’t. 

It was a problem with the water. Cold, always 
cold. It’s my first time assisting someone with a 
bath, someone named Jesse. They call him “se¬ 
verely autistic,” which means he has a hard time 
communicating his needs. 

So here I am with Jesse and the water in that tub 
was cold. And that’s with the hot on full. I turned off 
the water and helped Jesse stand. Then I found the 
higher-up who was in charge of the floor. “Hey,” I 
tell him, “the water’s freezing in here and I’m trying 
to shower this kid and....” 

The higher-up walks over without a word, turns 
on the cold water, and fills a pitcher. Jesse stands 
motionless, like a statue, as he gets a full pitcher of 
cold water in his face. Silence. No reaction. Jesse 
stands as still as before. 

The higher-up fixes me with a stare, turns to walk 
out, and says over his shoulder, “Carry on!” 

That’s how I learned. 

-an anonymous houseparent 


Helpers are in a one-up position from those who they help. 
A lot of this junk seems to be about being better than 
someone else. While the Do-Gooders’ come-on isn’t overtly 
superior, it’s concerned in a smarmy and unctuous way. And 
this charade gets them a steady paycheck and some kind of 
cockamamie validation (about being better than you know 
who). 

Chris Ringer always calls the gimps, homeless, unwed 
mothers, etc., the customers. He’s constantly trying to remind 
us that this whole thing is an exchange for money. 

Actually, I think the mistake is in believing that the custom¬ 
ers are the persons served. In fact, the customers are the ones 
who pay for the service. You know, like when you go to the 
hospital and the nurses want you to fill out the three forms 
before you get the chicken soup. They are less concerned with 
your comfort because they know who pays their salary. The 
patients are not the customers; the third party reimbursers are 
the customers. 

They talk like it’s care, and we like to believe that it’s about 
care, but it’s not. It’s about money and careers. You want to 
understand motivation, just trace the money. 

Those allegedly helped by the Do-Gooders actually come 
last on the list after the “other constraints” of the agencies 
and their “guidelines.” And, let’s not forget the personal and 
psychological motivations of the Do-Gooders, & their career 
trajectories. 

For the last few years it’s been real trendy for the Do- 
Gooders to talk about the “consumers” of their services. 
Nothing’s changed. It’s just a language trend like when it was 
real hip to say twenty-three skidoo. Linguist Noam Chomsky 
pointed out that you used to have your Negroes, who became 
Black, who became Afro-American, who became African 
American, but behavior toward them and their opportunities 
did not change. The system’s still set up so that your chances 
are a lot better for going to prison than going to the university 
if you’re Black than if you’re White. 

Liberals and Do-Gooders think that if you change the 
language and say head injured, or persons with disabilities, of 
African American, or woman, that attitudes will change. It 
doesn’t seem to work that way, liberals to the contrary. I’m 
with Professor Chomsky on this one, and calling it Head 
Injury and giving your money to George Zitnay and the 
National Head Injury Foundation don’t do diddly squat to 
make things better for the brain damaged. 

Probably one of the places where it’s easiest to see the 
adversary roles of the alleged Do-Gooders and those served is 
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in the Social Security System. Most of the “non-disabled” 
(another whistle in the dark term—like they’re not the 
standard) have the fantasy that “you’ll always be taken care 
of’ and “nobody goes hungry” in this country. Those of us 
who live in the opulence and plenty that the Social Security 
cornucopia provides have a different feeling about the bounty 
of America. 

One of the deals about the Social Security system—and 
probably every big organization is the same—is they won’t tell 
you who you’re dealing with or who made the decision. You’re 
supposed to get the feeling that Social Security is a monolith; 
a person didn’t do this. Something all powerful like God, or 
THE SYSTEM, or the Wizard of Oz did this. ’Course all Do- 
Gooders and their agencies use that come-on. You know, 
they’ve got their “guidelines” and “I was only followink 
horders.” They’re never responsible; it’s always someone else 
or their damn “policy.” 

But, like I say, the Social Security system is a clear example, 
like vocational rehabilitation, or medical “assistance.” Down 
that alley, when I got a cost of living increase to $522 a month 
(“and don’t spend it all in one place”), it knocked me off 
medical assistance because I now make “too much money.” 
I’ve got to admit that living on %522 a month is too much and 
I’ve considered hiring financial planners to decide how to 
invest all that money. 

Janie, who was just mangled by a car, loves to tell me that 
she was in coma longer than the quarter of a year I was in the 
hospital. Janie used to get $388, so there’s no fairness or logic 
to it. Since they try to cut people off the rolls, I’ll bet that the 
Social Security attitude is, “Shut up. You’re lucky to get 
anything at all.” 

I figured maybe I could supplement my $522 so I called 
Washington and asked how much I could make and maintain 
my Social Security benefits. They told me, “WE Can’t TELL 
You.” 

As it happens, I’m a seasoned, award-winning journalist and 
I’m skilled at getting answers. The Social Security people, like 
other government employees, are skilled at dodging questions. 

My Mom was a big deal in business. Traffic Manager for 20 
corporations. She tried to find out. Wrote her Congressman 
and quack quack. She couldn’t find out how much you could 
make on top of your benefits. 

Dr. Professor Shapiro teaches at the University, has been a 
consultant to business, government and all manner of organi¬ 
zations. He tried to find out. He knows people, called his 
congressman. Same brick wall. 


Igor AKA Michael Nedenfer, a financial planner, tried. 
Kathleen, his wife told me that she had heard him make 15 
phone calls. Same dead end. 

Years later, I haven’t been able to find out how much you 
can make. If you’re disabled, the government keeps you 
scared, and in the dark, and dependent on some Do-Gooder 
to dispense information and interpretations to you. And you 
better do exactly what they tell you. 

Do you think someone grows up always wanting to work in 
one of those offices keeping the gimps corralled? “Keep a- 
moving along, little doggies.” 

Chris Ringer says, “Different kinds of people seem attracted 
to the helping professions. Some of them seem to have high 
control needs. With those high control needs there may, or 
may not, be empathy.” 

Right! 

“Sometimes it can look like sadism!” 

It doesn’t just look like it’s sadistic. Sometimes it is sadistic. 

Personally what attracts them, beyond a conscious awareness 
of wanting to do good, is this “control need,” like they say in 
shrink talk. 

“I think it was the Buddha that said, how many centuries 
ago,” therapist Chris Ringer pontificates, “the most deadly of 
all human impulses is the impulse to control. And, so the [self- 
appointed] saint has no choice. It’s their God-given duty to 
stick their noses into other people’s business.” Or, force their 
idea of what is “right” on the world. To me it don’t matter if 
that crap comes from Do-Gooders or people who call them¬ 
selves disability activists. Control freaks look the same to me 
in white coats or in wheelchairs. Control freaks are control 
freaks. Whenever anyone tells me that they know what’s best 
for me, or how I should act, a buzzer goes off. 

I’m heavy into autonomy, the control of one’s own life. “I 
assume and presume a value in autonomy,” Chris Ringer goes 
on. “There are people who believe that people are not 
responsible for themselves and should be controlled from the 
outside.” And this is just the microcosm of systems all over 
the country in cities and counties and states and in the big 
Federal Government. Some departments are worse than 
others, but all the time they’re patting themselves on the back 
for how they’re helping, and how they’re professionals and 
quack quack. This is so you should know you’re not the only 
one who feels this way. 

A documentary titled “When Billy Broke his Head and Other Tales 
of Wonder” by Billy Golfus and David Simpson, will appear on PBS 
in the coming season. 
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“There is no decadence from the point of 
view of humanity. Decadence is a word that 
ought to be definitively banished from 
history.” -Ernest Renan 


In “Decadence" Alex Trotter 
examines the various intricate 
meanings taken on by the 
concept of social and cultural 
decay as viewed from different 
perspectives. In doing so, he also 
illuminates some of the major 
themes of historical interpretation 
and social criticism which can give 
us a better understanding of 
current world crises and their 
potential denouements. Alex Trotter 
is a regular contributor to the 
anarchist press, including the 
independent journal, Black Eye. 
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issue # 11—the final issue—of 
Black Eye. The final issue and 
back issues are available from 
Black Eye, 339 Lafayette St. #202, 
New York, NY 10012. 
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Anticopyright 1993. 



he word “decadence” has been thrown about so 
much it has become a banality. Authorities or 
would-be authorities of all kinds (religious or politi¬ 
cal ideologues, the media) lecture to us about the 
decline of western civilization. On close examination the 
meaning of this term, whether used as an epithet or as a 
badge of honor, turns out to be elusive. In a general sense 
decadence seems to be connected to fatalism, anomie, 
malaise, and nostalgia. It describes a falling away of 
standards of excellence and mastery associated witlf a 
bygone age of positive achievement; heroism yielding to 
pettiness; good taste yielding to vulgarity; discipline 
yielding to depletion, corruption, and sensuality. Deca¬ 
dence has connotations of (over-) indulgence in carnal 
appetites, derangement of the senses, and violation of 
taboos. It is supposed to be a frivolous pursuit of exotic 
and marginal pleasures, novelties to serve jaded palates. 
Decadence makes you think of sin and overripeness. 

Physics recognizes a law of decay and decline with 
universal application to all natural processes. It is called 
the second law of thermodynamics, or entropy. According 
to this law, there is a natural and increasing tendency in 
the universe toward disorder and the dissipation of 
energy. Efforts to arrest the process of decay and create 
order are only temporary in effect and expend even more 
energy. Through this inexorable process of entropy, 
astronomers tell us, the sun will eventually burn out, and 
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the entire universe may well collapse back 
upon itself in a “Big Crunch” that will be the 
opposite of the theorized “Big Bang” with 
which it supposedly began. There’s nothing 
anyone can do about this cosmic decadence, 
but the time frame involved is so immense 
that there’s no point worrying about it, ei¬ 
ther. Besides, it’s just a theory. For the 
purposes of this essay, I will restrict myself 
to a consideration of the earthbound and 
largely historical dimensions of decadence. 

Health and Disease 

In a grand historical sense,the concept of 
decadence has been used to describe epochs 
of civilization in biological metaphor, as 
beings that are born, come to maturity, then 
sink into senescence and die because they 
have been condemned “by History” (or 
God). In this sense decadence is connected 
to a moralistic as well as a fatalistic vision. 
The word implies judgment of human experi¬ 
ence on a scale of values and measures it 
against a “correct” or “healthy” standard. 
Decadence first appeared as a word during 
the Renaissance (1549 in the English lan¬ 
guage, according to Webster’s) but its use re¬ 
mained sporadic until the nineteenth century. 
It can therefore be thought of as primarily a 
modern concept, and as such it is inescapably 
linked to the notion of Progress, as its oppo¬ 
site and antagonistic complement. 

What lies on either side of Decadence, 
before or after it, is the myth of a golden 
age of heroism and (near) perfection. The 
ancient civilizations tended to place the 
golden age of their mythologies in the past. 
Judaism (and by extension, Christianity and 
Islam) also have a golden age, the Garden of 
Eden, located in the past. But it is with the 
monotheistic religions that the dream of 
cosmic completion was first transferred to 
the future, in an eschatological and teleologi¬ 
cal, semihistorical sense. Christian theology 
underwent a long decay through Renaissance 
humanism, the Reformation (in particular its 
unofficial, suppressed antinomian and 
millenarian currents), and the rationalist, 
materialist philosophy of the Enlightenment. 
The French and American revolutions par¬ 
tially destroyed the Christian time line and 
opened up the horizon of a man-made histo¬ 
ry. The violent irruption of the bourgeois 
class into terrestrial political power replaced 
the inscrutable cosmic narrative written by 
God shrouded in grandiose myth with a his¬ 
torical narrative authored by abstract Man 
and wallowing in the Reason of political 
ideologies. The dogma of determinism sur¬ 
vived, however. Apocalypse, Heaven, and 
Hell were shunted aside by capitalism, which 
offered instead its absurd dialectic of revolu¬ 


tion and reaction, progress and decadence. 
As the nineteenth century unfolded, liberal¬ 
ism, Marxism, and leftism continued the 
practice of identifying progress with industri¬ 
al development and the expansion of democ¬ 
racy. 

All of the great epochs of civilization 
(slavery, oriental despotism, feudalism, and 
capitalism) are considered by Marxist and 
non-Marxist historians alike to have experi¬ 
enced stages of ascendancy, maturity, and 
decline. The Roman Empire is one of the 
chief paradigms of decadence, thanks largely 
to the eighteenth-century English historian 
Gibbon and the French philosophe 
Montesquieu, the most well known chroni¬ 
clers of its decline and fall. The reasons for 
the end of the ancient world are not so 
obvious, in spite of a familiar litany of symp¬ 
toms, most of which are linked to economic 
causes: ruinous taxes, overexpansionism, 
reliance on mercenary armies, the growth of 
an enormous, idle urban proletariat, the 
slave revolts, the loss of the rulers’ will and 
purpose in the face of rapid change, and— 
the most obvious and immediate reason— 
military collapse in the face of the 
“barbarian” invasions. These facts don’t 
explain everything. Can it be said that 
Christianity’s rise to power amid the prolifer¬ 
ation of cults was an integral part of the 
decay, or was it rather part of a “revolution” 
that transcended decadence? It is not at all 
clear that the Roman Empire ended accord¬ 
ing to an iron law of historical determinism. 
If that were the case, it is not likely that 
decadence could be imputed to “moral 
decay.” The actual collapse of the Western 
Empire came centuries after the reign of the 
most depraved emperors, such as Nero and 
Caligula. And should it be said that the 
Empire was decadent, while the Republic 
was not? Both were supported by the slave- 
labor mode of production, and both were 
systems of extreme brutality and constant 
warfare. The notion of progress and deca¬ 
dence, retrospectively applied to this case, 
implies that the civilization based on slavery 
was not only tolerable and acceptable, but 
indeed healthy, in the bloom of its historical 
youth, and only later became poisoned and 
morbid. 

The same observation applies, of course, 
to the other ancient civilization of the 
West—Greece, which was superior to Rome 
in so many ways because of its democracy 
and its fine achievements in art, literature, 
science, and philosophy. The Athens of 
Pericles is usually considered to have been 
the high point of that civilization, in contrast 
to the “decadence” of the Alexandrian or 
Hellenistic age. But there would have been 
no Greek art or Athenian democracy without 


Greek slavery. There is the great tragedy: 
The beautiful things of civilization have 
always been built on a foundation of blood¬ 
shed, mass suffering, and domination. 

The other great, classic of decadence in 
the grand historical sense is the ancien 
regime in France. This example serves as the 
core vision, dear to the modem left, of a tiny 
handful of identifiable villains, the corrupt, 
obscenely privileged, and sybaritic aristocrats, 
oblivious to the expiration of their heavenly 
mandate, partying away on the backs of the 
impoverished and suffering masses, but who 
get their just desserts in the end. This has 
fueled similar myths well into our own time, 
the classic modern example being that of the 
Russian Revolution. The great revolution 
that chases out decadence has been multi¬ 
plied more than a dozen times since. But this 
dream that has been played out so many 
times is still a bourgeois dream, though 
draped in the reddest “proletarian” ideology. 
It is the dream of the Democratic Republic, 
which replaces one ruling class with another, 
and it has always turned into a nightmare. 

Against the decadence of the old world of 
the feudal clerico-aristocracy, the Jacobins 
proclaimed the Republic of Virtue. The 
mode of cultural representation with which 
the revolutionary bourgeoisie chose to ap¬ 
pear at this time—as a reincarnation of the 

Roman Republic—deliberately broke with 
Christian iconography. But it set a precedent 
for conservative, and eventually fascist, 
cultural ideology—the identification of social 
health with the classical, the monumental, 
and the realistic. The Jacobin regime of 
emergency and impossibly heroic ideals 
quickly fell, and the entire political revolu¬ 
tionary project of the bourgeoisie in France 
was rolled back (more than once) by a r&il- 
ient aristocracy. But the reign of Capital was 
assured, for its real power lay in the unfold¬ 
ing, irresistible juggernaut of the economy. 
This juggernaut was already much further 
under way in England, while in Germany the 
bourgeoisie advanced only under the banner 
of philosophy and the arts. 

Paris, Capital of 
the Nineteenth Century 

The triumph of “ascendant” capitalism in 
the nineteenth century brought forth an 
unending cultural and human crisis as the 
bourgeoisie and its allies in the patriot aris¬ 
tocracy, even while continuing their struggle 
with feudal monarchy, fought also to contain 
the utopian liberatory impulses unleashed by 
their own initial revolutionary impossibilism. 
The vaunted progress of the bourgeoisie— 
technological conquest of nature, industrial 
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pollution, dull-minded positivist rationalism, 
and philistine demand for the proof of 
usefulness—had resulted not in a best of all 
possible worlds, but rather in a massive 
degradation of human experience. In addi¬ 
tion to the proletarians enslaved in the facto¬ 
ries, there were rebellious souls from more 
privileged social strata (the bourgeoisie itself, 
very often the aristocracy, and the middle 
classes) who revolted against the new condi¬ 
tions of alienation, in which Modernity and 
Progress were leading to disintegration of 
the self and nausea at the corrosion of spiri¬ 
tual values. These people looked to the 
demimonde of La Boheme (“the realm of 
the gypsies”) as an escape from and protest 
against bourgeois life. Art, no longer in 
service, as it had been for centuries, to 
autocratic and ecclesiastical patronage, be¬ 
came “for itself.” France, and more particu¬ 
larly Paris, became the great laboratory of 
social and cultural experiment outside the 
margins of respectability. Here began the 
march of artistic “isms” seeking to negate 
the commercial reality of the bourgeois reign 
and always succumbing to recuperation by 
that commercial reality. 

The term La Decadence refers specifically 
to a period of European cultural history 
covering roughly the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century and sometimes the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century as well. This 
period, also commonly known as the fin de 
siecle or the belle epoque , encompassed such 
movements as Symbolism, Art Nouveau 
( Jugendstil ), Post-Impressionism, and the 
Parnassian poets, as well as those referring 
to themselves as Aesthetes or Decadents. 
The phenomenon of Decadence is best 
understood as the continuation and denoue¬ 
ment of an earlier movement—Romanticism. 
Decadence and Romanticism are of a piece. 


The Romantic movement began defin¬ 
itively late in the eighteenth century as a 
largely aristocratic revolt against the soulless, 
destructive engine of capital’s industrial 
revolution. The countries principally affected 
by these developments were England, 
France, and parts of the German-speaking 
world. (The second wave of the industrial 
revolution occurred later in the nineteenth 
century and involved Germany, Northern 
Italy, Japan, European Russia, and the 
United States.) Although Romanticism, and 
later Decadence, resonated throughout 
Europe and the United States, their main 
centers of activity were always Paris and 
London. Throughout the course of the nine¬ 
teenth century there was a lively exchange of 
influence between French and English poets, 
writers, and painters. 

More Definitions 

The word “romantic” is often contrasted 
with the word “classical.” The distinction 
between the two, originally drawn by Goethe 
and Schiller, consists basically in this: Classi¬ 
cal is associated with naturalness, intellect, 
balance, universality, and rationalism; roman¬ 
tic with the revolt of worldly ideas, passions 
and spontaneity against conservative, ascetic, 
chastened (“uptight”) ideals. This is striking¬ 
ly similar to the distinction Nietzsche was 
later to make between the Dionysian and the 
Apollonian sensibilities. The reference in 
that case was to the Dionysiac movement of 
sixth-century B.C. Greece, which saw itself as 
a revolt of mystical, chthonic nature against 
the solar divinities of the Dorians. Dionysius 
was the god of wine and revelry; Apollo the 
god of the sun and the leader of the muses. 
From this example it can be seen that Ro¬ 
manticism has precursors going back to 


antiquity. (Another example of ancient revel¬ 
ry with contemporary survivals was the Ro¬ 
man holiday of Lupercalia, a time of riotous 
feasting, fornication, and fun. The Catholic 
Church found itself obliged to co-opt many 
of the pagan holidays because it could not 
suppress them. This was the case with 
Lupercalia, which persists to this day in such 
forms as the Mardi Gras of New Orleans 
and the Carnival of Rio de Janeiro.) Al¬ 
though there may be an antagonism between 
the classical and the romantic, classicism can 
be a moment of romanticism (i.e., in the 
attempt at reviving pagan antiquity or any 
vanished civilization). Nietzsche saw both the 
Apollonian and the Dionysiac worldviews as 
essential elements of human nature. 

“Romantic” first appeared in English 
around the middle of the seventeenth centu¬ 
ry and originally meant “like the old 
romances.” It looked back with nostalgia to 
the chivalrous and pastoral world of the 
Middle Ages, when the Romance languages 
were becoming differentiated from Latin, or, 
going back still further, to the epic tales of 
ancient Greek heroes. The sensibility connot¬ 
ed by the word as used at that time stood in 
contrast with the growing rationalism of the 
Enlightenment, which, as the brother of 
commerce, was obsessed with the mundane 
and the quantitative. Many of the major 
themes that were to preoccupy the 
Romantics—the fantastic, the macabre, the 
wild and mysterious, the satanic and 
infernal—were also prefigured in the works 
of Dante, Shakespeare and Milton. As a 
flight of the imagination, Romanticism found 
expression in all the arts, but was perfectly 
suited to the medium of literature. It is 
significant that the English word “novel” has 
as its equivalent in both French and German 
the word roman. “Romantic” has affinities 
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with other words such as “romanesque,” 
“gothic,” “baroque” (all used to describe 
successive styles of architecture since the fall 
of the western Roman Empire and meaning 
by turns, fabulous, chimerical, grotesque, and 
flamboyant) and pittoresque (picturesque). 

That last word, French, but Italian origin 
( pittoresco ), described not only a scene, a 
landscape in particular, but also the emo¬ 
tions it induced in the 
observer. It was the 
feeling sought by 
young English gentle¬ 
men of the eighteenth 
century who were sent 
by their families on the 
“Grand Tour” of Italy 
to round out their 
education. (This prac¬ 
tice preceded but may 
very well have 
launched the era of 
mass tourism.) Here 
they would admire 
classical ruins, Renais¬ 
sance art treasures, 
and the wild beauty of 
the Alps, and perhaps 
hope to meet an in¬ 
triguing princess or 
countess. Italy was also 
attractive to German 
intellectuals and artists. 

Goethe, Mendelssohn, and Nietzsche are 
among those who either traveled or lived 
there. 

The most influential and archetypal figures 
of Romanticism were George Gordon, Lord 
Byron and D.A.F. de Sade (the “divine 
Marquis”). These men pursued with uncom¬ 
mon vigor the beauty of the perverse and 
explored the mysterious bond between plea¬ 
sure and pain. They were the two most 
visible incarnations of aristocratic monstrosi¬ 
ty and excess. The figures of vampire, Satan, 
demon lover, sadist, evil genius, and noble 
bandit they represented became much-imitat¬ 
ed sources of inspiration to later generations 
of writers, among whom were Baudelaire, 
Huysmans, Swinburne, D’Annunzio and 
many others too numerous to list. 

There are some distinctions between High 
Romanticism and Decadent Aestheticism, in 
spite of their essential affinity. In Romanti¬ 
cism, Man is strong and cruel (e.g., the 
Byronic, Promethean, or Faustian hero) 
while Woman is weak and victimized. In 
Decadence the roles of the sexes are re¬ 
versed. Romanticism is concerned with 
action and furious passions; Decadence is 
passive and contemplative. Romanticism 
often championed revolutionary social ideals, 
represented most notably by the English 


Romantics’ initial identification with the 
Great French Revolution, and also by sup¬ 
port for national liberation or unification 
movements in Italy, Poland, Hungary, 
Greece, and the Latin American republics. 
Wagner and Baudelaire both turned up on 
the barricades in 1848-49. These kinds of 
commitments had largely faded by the time 
of the Decadence, which occurred in an 


unusually extended epoch of relative social 
peace and which tended for the most part to 
disdain politics in favor of Van pour Van. 
Baudelaire himself disavowed political in¬ 
volvement in favor of dandyism. Those artists 
of the later nineteenth century most con¬ 
cerned with social critique were of the realist 
and naturalist schools and identified with 
socialism, such as Courbet and Zola. 

The Decadent esthetic can be summarized 
as follows: the quest for the rare, sublime, 
and ultrarefined; the rejection of natural 
beauty; anti-feminism; and the celebration of 
“perversion” and artificiality. 

Gotterdammerung 

A salient feature of the fin de siecle was 
the advent of a great religious crisis that had 
been building up steadily since the Revolu¬ 
tion. The Roman Catholic Church, which 
had been losing ground for a long time 
(since Copernicus), saw its authority decay 
more rapidly than ever before the advances 
of nineteenth century positivist science. The 
spiritual vacuum produced by this led to 
what could be called the first stirrings of the 
“New Age”: the resurrection of heterodox 
spiritual practices from previous epochs, such 
as Satanism, occultism and Rosicrucianism, 


interest in Eastern doctrines, such as that 
Mme Blavatsky’sTheosophical Society, which 
was imported into France by way of Britain 
and the United States. Many French and 
English (or Irish) writers and poets adhered 
to Roman Catholicism as a purely esthetic 
ritual emptied of faith. Needless to say, they 
were scorned by the Church. 

The spirit of gloom and decline among the 
Decadents was fed by 
the writings of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, a phi¬ 
losopher of passive 
nihilism par excellence 
who became more 
popular in France than 
he had ever been in 
his native Germany. 
Schopenhauer’s central 
concept was that life is 
pointless suffering and 
that the only pleasures 
are cerebral, fleeting 
and negative. His ad¬ 
vice to humanity was 
to drop dead, literally. 
In a strong echo of 
Buddhist or Hindu 
doctrine, he said that it 
is best to renounce 
sexual and all other 
desire; the ideal is the 
nirvana of nonexis¬ 
tence. The Decadents followed this prescrip¬ 
tion for stone-cold reverie and agreed with 
his profound misogyny, as well. 

The wish for annihilation found expression 
in a great lament over the decline of Latin 
civilization. The Decadents sought to recon¬ 
struct poetically the vanished worlds of 

ancient Rome, Byzantium, and ehe 

Hellenized Orient. They had a keen sense 
that Paris and London were the new Byzanti¬ 
um or Babylon. In France especially the 
feeling of decline was acute because of the 
humiliation of defeat at the hands of Prussia 
in 1871, coupled with the knowledge of 
lagging behind England in economic power 
and development. 

Sex, Drugs, Rock'n'Roll 

The use of drugs, which previously had 
been the exotic vice of a few (e.g., De 
Quincey’s and Coleridge’s indulgence in 
laudanum) became widespread at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Absinthe, also known 
as the “green fairy,” was one of the most 
popular, and for a long time legal, alcoholic 
drugs. Morphine had been used extensively 
for the first time as a surgical anesthetic by 
both sides during the Franco-Prussian War, 
and the French conquest of Indochina in the 
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1870s and ’80s brought in a large quantity of 
opium. Many literary productions of this 
time were concerned with descriptions of 
drugged, hallucinatory states of conscious¬ 
ness, though none measured up to De 
Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater (1822). 

The Romantics and Decadents emphasized 
eroticism as the driving force of culture. The 
expression of Desire as 
power, deceit, cruelty, 
and unlimited egotism 
and love of crime was 
first explored in excru¬ 
ciating detail by Sade 
and by his contempo¬ 
rary, Choderlos Laclos. 

There had been eroti¬ 
cism in literature since 
Chaucer and Boccaccio 
in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, but it wasn’t until 
the late eighteenth 
century that there was 
a lot of sexual imagery 
in western culture. 

From then on, the 
assertion of the animal 
nature, in all its “poly¬ 
morphous perversity,” 
of humans appeared 
with increasing occur¬ 
rence to blaspheme 
Christian dogma, tweaking the noses of the 
Catholic Church in France the Protestant 
churches in England (though the great ma¬ 
jority of the bohemian rebels in question, 
including the English ones, were Catholic, 
either by upbringing or by conversion). The 
themes of narcissism, male homosexuality, 
lefobianism, sadomasochism, incest, and 
hermaphroditism or androgyny that appear 
frequently in the literature of Romanticism 
sometimes provoked wrath and repression 
from the authorities. The Marquis de Sade 
spent the greater part of his adult life in 
prison, having been sentenced repeatedly by 
both ancien regime and revolutionary courts, 
not so much for his deeds as for his unac¬ 
ceptable imagination. Oscar Wilde was 
broken by the scandal, trial, and prison 
sentence that resulted from his love affair 
with another man. 

The late nineteenth century was a time of 
expanding knowledge about human sexuality 
(part of a process going on since the Renais¬ 
sance, of recovering the eroticism that had 
been so freely accepted in the ancient 
world), and the art and literature of the time 
seemed to have an understanding of the 
unconscious basis of the sexual drive. In the 
1880s Sigmund Freud was a student in Paris, 
studying under the neurologist Charcot, who 


conducted research on a condition that was 
then known as “hysteria.” Other pioneering 
efforts at a more or less scientific under¬ 
standing of the psychology of sex included 
Richard von Krafft-Ebing’s inventories of 
perversions, Havelock Ellis’s classifications, 
and the writings of Leopold von Sacher- 
Masoch. In light of contemporary views, 
some of these efforts may seem to have been 


fruitful (or at least interesting); others may 
be seen as faulty or inadequate due to Victo¬ 
rian, bourgeois and patriarchal biases. At the 
time they served chiefly to debunk romantic 
love. 

The Decadents took a dim view of love 
between men and women. Much of the time 
they made Woman the target of their spleen 
(nearly all the artists were male). Women 
were held in contempt as creatures enslaved 
to nature and instinct and incapable of 
reason. This trend was part of an overall 
fascination with and fear of nature as a dark, 
fecund, and devouring force. One of the 
most familiar motifs of the Decadence was 
that of the femme fatale , sphinx, and “Belle 
Dame sans Merci” (Keats), who victimized 
men, tearing them to pieces or otherwise 
luring them to madness, ruin and death. 
Cleopatra, the Queen of Sheba, Carmen, 
Helen of Troy, and many versions of the 
Judith/Salom£ theme were familiar charac¬ 
ters in the art and literature of the fin de 
siecle. The connection between pleasure and 
pain was extended into a bond between love 
and death. This eventually reached the point 
of becoming a mirrored inversion of 
Christianity’s war against the body and its 
equation of sexual pleasure with sin and 
damnation. Pissing on the altar was another 


form of worship, and indeed, some rebels 
and apostates became prodigal sons and 
returned to the bosom of the Mother Church 
or some other “true faith,” (as was to be the 
case among the Surrealists as well). 

The cult of artificial beauty led the 
Decadents to prefer plants made of jewels to 
real vegetation and to admire the icy beauty 
of crystals, metals and precious stones. The 
more rare, refined or 
fragile something was, 
the better, in their 
estimation. The taste 
for baroque ornamen¬ 
tation and metamor¬ 
phosis inspired the Art 
Nouveau movement, 
which included such 
works as the drawings 
of Aubrey Beardsley, 
the posters of 
Alphonse Mucha, and 
the fantastic architec¬ 
ture of the Spanish 
(Catalonian) visionary 
Antonio Gaudi. Art 
Nouveau cultivated a 
craft sensibility, often 
employing floral de¬ 
signs, that opposed 
modern machine mass 
production. In a simi¬ 
lar vein, the Arts and 
Crafts movement led by the English artists 
and utopian socialist William Morris sought 
to revive medieval guild craftsmanship in the 
arts in a time that saw the advent of automo¬ 
biles, cinema, mass advertising and machine 
guns. 

The Romantics and Decadents loved the 
fabulous and the fantastic and considered the 
dream superior to reality in all respects. 
Their quest for artificial paradises included 
a resurgence of interest in the traditional 
mythologies of many cultures: Greco-Roman, 
Nordic, Egyptian, Jewish and Hindu. Arthu¬ 
rian legends—Avalon, Merlin, Guinevere, 
and the Holy Grail—were great favorites, as 
were Shakespeare’s fairy-tale comedies. 
Richard Wagner, whose operas drew upon 
German, Nordic and Celtic legends for their 
source material, was the object of a cult of 
admiration in the nineteenth century. To 
many, it seemed, the only fit remedy for an 
unpleasant contemporary reality was escape 
into a medieval fable world of dragons, 
unicorns, troubadours, noble ladies and 
chivalrous, heroic knights. 

Orientalism 

Besides the Anglo-French Byzantium of 
decadent democracy, the “civilized world” at 
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the end of the nineteenth century included 
five great autocratic empires that were all in 
a much more serious stage of decline: the 
Romanov dynasty in Russia, the Hohen- 
zollern-Junker dynasty in Prussia, the Haps- 
burg monarchy in Austria-Hungary, the 
Ottoman Turkish empire and the Qing 
dynasty of China. All of them contributed 
certain features of La Decadence as it was 
produced and experienced in western 
Europe. Berlin and Moscow were, as 
cultural centers, completely in the 
shadow of Paris until the twentieth 
century. Vienna, though also subordi¬ 
nate to Paris, was the cosmopolitan 
capital of a great multinational Catho¬ 
lic empire and a hot spot of bohemian 
activity in its own right at the turn of 
the century. (Its political ferment also 
served at that time as the incubator of 
both Nazism and Zionism.) The Otto¬ 
man Empire provided an important 
source of Romantic and Decadent 
imagery, particularly as England and 
France were in the process of dismem¬ 
bering it piecemeal and making colo¬ 
nies out of the Arab portions of it. The 
occidental fascination with, fear of, and 
desire for control over the Orient 
(Arab and Turkic lands, Persia, India 
and China) had been of long standing 
going back earlier than the Crusades 
and continuing through the Eastern 
contacts made by traveling adventurers 
and merchants from Portugal, Spain, 
England, France, Holland and the 
norther Italian republics. This fascina¬ 
tion became magnified in the nine¬ 
teenth century as the Napoleonic wars 
extended British and French imperial 
rivalry toward the East. The wild and 
colorful Arabs made a significant ap¬ 
pearance in European art at this time 
(e.g., in the paintings of Eug&ne 
Delacroix in the 1830s, after France 
had taken possession of the Algerian 
coast). In the nineteenth century there 
were also numerous paintings and 
literary descriptions of harem scenes 
and the opulent court life of the sul¬ 
tans, beys, and pashas. These images 
were steeped in the mystique of “Orien¬ 
talism,” a colonial vision, either overtly or 
subtly racist, of the East as a region cruel, 
lustful and exotic; alluring for its real or 
potential riches; and populated by inferior 
peoples practicing weird religions and cus¬ 
toms, who may once have had great civiliza¬ 
tions of their own (which had helped make 
this one possible) but who were now in need 
of the paternal Christian capitalist guiding 
hand of the “white man’s burden” or la 
mission civilisatnce . 


Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun 

The era of the Decadence or late 
Romanticism ended approximately around 
1900. In the 1890s reaction to Decadence 
began to set in. Apparently the unrelenting 
pessimism, nostalgia for extinct civilizations, 



and indulgence in pure fantasy became 
wearisome. In their place appeared a tenden¬ 
cy toward pantheism and a rehabilitation of 
nature and women. In the work of artists 
such as Eric Gill, Felix Valloton, and Pierre 
Bonnard the female body and sensuality 
were celebrated. The end of the last century 
also produced movements of incipient mod¬ 
ernism (e.g., Symbolism into Expressionism, 
Post-Impressionism into Cubism). Paul 
Gauguin was one of many artists not specifi- * 
cally connected to Decadentism who became 


interested in the culture of the Breton peo¬ 
ple, an “Other” society in modern France, 
which, by retaining its traditional language 
and culture and refusing to assimilate, 
seemed closer to nature and therefore to 
authentic experience. Gauguin was to seek 
his paradise as far away from civilization as 
possible (or so he thought), in Tahiti. 

The 1890s saw a significant increase in 
political activity on all sides. The 
Dreyfus Affair was a principal catalyst 
for the awakening from anomie and 
revery and a renewed confrontation 
with history.. Suddenly France was 
more politicized than it had been since 
the days of the Commune of 1871. The 
left (which by this time meant nascent 
social democracy; Jacobinism and 
Blanquism were obsolete) championed 
the causes of parliamentary socialism, 
trade unionism, anticlericalism, and 
civil rights for Jews, a widely despised 
minority in France. Its leading literary 
figure was Emile Zola, who supported 
Captain Dreyfus. The right wing of the 
bourgeoisie, on the other hand, was 
becoming fiercely nationalistic and 
wanted restoration of French gloire, 
which entailed a strong desire for re¬ 
venge on Germany for the stinging 
military defeat of 1870-71. From the 
perspective of the French right, the 
Third Republic and the Catholic 
Church were both weak and contempt¬ 
ible; only a strong leader in the tradi¬ 
tion of Caesar or Napoleon (i.e., a 
“republican monarch”) could restore 
order and greatness. 

The revolutionary current, now dom¬ 
inated by anarchism, reemerged from 
underground to avenge the bloddy 
destruction of the Commune. Terrorist 
acts were numerous in France as they 
were around the capitalist world. The 
most spectacular of these deeds were a 
bombing in the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1893 and the assassination of 
Carnot, president of the republic, in 
1894. Sympathy for anarchism was 
widespread in the Parisian bohemia. 
Louise Michel, a great heroine of the 
Commune, was friendly toward the 
Decadents and Symbolists. But the commit¬ 
ment to anarchy on the part of the bohemi¬ 
ans was, in most cases, in the nature of 
fashion, and (sensibly enough) it did not 
extend to a willingness to commit acts of 
violence that would entail almost certain 
martyrdom when the state retaliated with 
stern repressive measures, which included 
executions of attentat militants. A further 
indication of the collapse of the Decadent 
scene was the fall of Schopenhauer’s philo- 
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sophical pessimism from favor. It was re¬ 
placed by theories that stressed life, energy, 
action and individualism. The newly favored 
thinkers included Henri Bergson (vitalism), 
William James (pragmatism), the Russian 
novelist Fyodor Dostoyevsky, and Friedrich 
Nietzsche, whose writings were just begin¬ 
ning to be translated into French at the end 
of the 1890s. 

Nietzsche believed in indi¬ 
vidual greatness, human self¬ 
power, and the cult of 
Dionysius. He declared him¬ 
self an enemy of decadence 
and rejected suffering, sacri¬ 
fice, and asceticism. After 
denouncing Schopenhauer, 

Nietzsche repudiated his 
erstwhile mentor Richard 
Wagner, in large part because 
of Wagner’s anti-Semitism. 

Nietzsche had a sweeping 
definition for the word 
“decadence”—he used it to 
describe Christian morality, 
nationalism, the socialist (and 
anarchist) labor movement, 
and to a large extent rational 
thought. And nothing was 
more decadent to him than 
the modern democracy of 
herd-thinkers and -doers. His 
was a definition of the word 
that stood its usual meanings and targets 
upside down while retaining it as an epithet, 
a disparaging and abusive term. 

Thus, the twentieth century dawned on an 
increasingly mechanistic and godless capital¬ 
ist world haunted by its prehistory. Radical 
insurrectionist tendencies with certain com¬ 
mon characteristics—hatred of Christianity 
and bourgeois democracy, a yearning for 
rebirth or renewal (often defined as a return 
to nature, to the soil, to ancient myth and 
community), and a desire to replace the big 
business commodity economy with 
corporatist guilds or syndicates—produced an 
uncanny similarity of anarchist and 
protofascist ideas. The quest for adventure 
and estheticism in the twentieth century led 
some European artists, like Marinetti, to 
celebrate war and fascism; some English and 
American writers, most notably Ezra Pound, 
followed their lead. Already in the early 
years of this century the seeds were sown for 
the great dialectical modern nightmare— 
counterrevolution in the name of revolution, 
tyranny in the name of freedom. 

The Legacy 

The Romantic/Decadent currents pro¬ 
duced repercussions that have persisted well 


into the twentieth century. The most obvious 
heir endorsed and claimed as forebears (or 
saints, as some would have it) such figures as 
Sade, Rimbaud, Lautrdamont and Jarry. Like 
the Decadents, the Surrealists valued subjec¬ 
tivity, the quest for absolute freedom, 
dreams, the perverse and irrational, the 
transgressive, and the strange beauty of 
crystals, minerals, birds and the vegetable 


kingdom. 

But Surrealism had a historical perspective 
the earlier movements lacked. Surrealism 
developed a more coherent and consistent 
attack on Christianity and shed no tears for 
the legacy of the Roman Empire. In fact, it 
turned its back on the Latin roots of French 
bourgeois civilization (i.e., Gallicanism or 
Chauvinism) and took its influences more 
from English literature and German philoso¬ 
phy. Its immediate precursor was Dada, 
which had been a thoroughly international 
movement. In the 1920s the Surrealists were 
among the first in France to recognize and 
make use of Hegel, Marx and Freud (in that 
combination). They identified their project 
with the proletarian revolution and de¬ 
nounced the imperialism of the western 
capitalist powers (such as the colonial war 
waged in 1925 on the Rif people of Morocco 
by France and Spain), but they stumbled by 
getting caught up in sympathy for the au¬ 
thoritarian dogmas of Bolshevism and 
Trotskyism. 

Another significant difference between 
Surrealism and its forebears lay in its image 
of women: however problematic this image 
may have been (sometimes in the spirit of 
Sade, more often in that of Goethe’s concept 
of das Ewig Weiblich, or the “eternal 


feminine”) it was nonetheless a labor of love 
and not of contempt. Women in the Surreal¬ 
ist movement were obscure objects of desire 
and representation, but often they were also 
active participants and creative subjects as 
well, if not to the extent of full equality, then 
much more so than in previous cultural 
movements. 

Though saturated with Romantic influenc¬ 
es, Surrealism was, as 
Rimbaud would have put it, 
“absolutely modern,” and 
hinted at the supersession of 
art and culture as categories 
separate from life. This is why 
the Situationists hailed it, 
along with Dada (though 
critically), for having laid the 
groundwork for the “revolu¬ 
tion of everyday life.” The 
extent to which Surrealism 
became, in spite of its better 
inventions, another art move¬ 
ment is the best indication of 
its ultimate failure. 

Another major legacy of 
literary Romanticism is the 
modern genres of science 
fiction/horror/fantasy, which 
received a major impetus 
from Mary Shelley’s magnum 
opus, Frankenstein (1818), 
and the weird tales of Edgar 
Allan Poe—developed further with Jules 
Verne, H.G. Wells, and H.P. Lovecraft. But 
what goes under the name of “romance” in 
our times is for the most part a frivolous, 
cryptopornographic phenomenon of Holly¬ 
wood, television and mass-market publishing. 

The American Way 
of Decadence 

From its early colonial history North 
America was conceived as a new Eden. 
Some of the initial settlers, such as the 
Puritans, were narrow-minded authoritarians. 
Others represented the most enlightened 
antinomian currents of the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation. Most of the revolutionary “founding 
fathers” were Freemasons who, like their 
French bourgeois counterparts, briefly 
rejected Christianity and conceived their 
newly created nation as a renascence of the 
Roman republic and of Hellenistic science. 

In the early period of America’s existence 
as a nation, European Romanticism found its 
parallel in the romance of the wilderness and 
the frontier. The natural beauty of the land 
was celebrated in the onslaught of 
civilization’s “manifest destiny.” James Feni- 
Continued on page 80 
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Press 
Magazines 
& Zines 

Because of there is such a huge volume of 
alternative material being published, in any single 
issue we are only able to review a hundred or so 
of the “better” periodicals we receive. We try to list 
every publication that we've received for the first 
time in a separate column. We're always happy to 
exchange with other alternative periodicals (of 16 
pages or more—or if tabloid size, 8 pages or more). 
Also keep in mind that the APR issue we send for 
exchanges will be the one your publication is re¬ 
viewed in (when it is re\’iewed), so please be pa¬ 
tient. APR does not exchange with non-English 
language publications. All re\ } iews in this issue are 
by Jason McQuinn. 

THE AFFILIATE 

#85/July ’94 (777 Barb Rd., Vankleek Hill, 
Ontario, KOB 1R0, Canada) is a 48-page 
zine from 'The worldwide network of 
open-minded friends with alternative life¬ 
styles." It includes an eclectic collection of 
short contributions from naturists, naive 
Utopians and occasional crackpots, along 
with a section of alternative periodical 
reviews. $5 postpaid. 

THE ALTERNATIVE ORANGE 

Vol.3,#2/Winter ’93 (126T Schine Center, 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, NY. 13244) is a 
well-produced 24-page "Alternative Student 
Newspaper," which has unfortunately be¬ 
come almost a parody of academic-Marxist 
prose. All but unreadable. Subscriptions 
are $20/year (8 issues). 

APAEROS 

#46/Sept. & #47/Nov.’93 (John & Kathe 
Burt, 960 SW Jefferson Ave., Corvallis, OR 
97333) is a 32-page "unedited reader-writ¬ 
ten forum about sex, erotica and relation¬ 
ships of all kinds: het, lesbian, gay, bi." 
Always a favorite. Right now there is a 
search on for a new "clerk" willing to take 
on production of this zine. Issue #47 in¬ 
cludes an amusing piece titled "Safe but 
satisfying" on group masturbation. Subs¬ 
criptions are $2/issue, but you must send 
an age statement (that you’re over 18). 

BEN IS DEAD 

#23/Spring ’94 (POB 3166, Hollywood, 

CA. 90028) is a 148-pages L.A. punk 
theme-zine, this time including a 32-page 
"Dirty Ben" section. This is the "Sassy" 
issue, featuring all kinds of short pieces too 
sassy for Sassy magazine, like "What every 
teenager should know about intercourse 


during periods!" and "Are you still on drugs 
and don’t even know it?" There’s also a 
review of "(The other) Teen magazines," an 
long listing of girl zines, and an homage to 
the "first daughter" titled "Loving Chelsea!" 
along with a whole lot more! Always a 
well-produced and entertaining zine. Sam¬ 
ple copies are now $4, while subscriptions 
are $20/6 issues. 

BLACK FLAG 

#204/Spring ’94 (BM Hurricane, London 
WC1N 3XX, England) is a 32-page anar¬ 
cho-syndicalist magazine, subtitled "For 
Anarchist Resistance." This issue features a 
piece titled "Viva Zapata!" and a historical 
article on "The Asturian Commune of 
1934" (an uprising in Spain). Cover price is 
£1, subscriptions are £8/4 issues. 

THE BODY POLITIC 

Vol.4,#5/May thru Vol.4,#9/Sept.’94 
(POB 2363, Binghamton, NY. 13902) is an 
informative 36-page "Monthly pro-choice 
news report," including a "Legislative 
Watch" in each issue. The May issue starts 
off an interesting in-depth account of Op¬ 
eration Rescue founder Randal Terry’s 
career, a piece on his wife’s shady real 
estate dealings, and an interview with Bill 
Baird, a long-time fighter for reproductive 
freedom. The June issue documents the 
devastating results of a butyric acid attack 
on a clinic in Syracuse. The September 
issue features pieces on "pro-life" murderer 
Paul Hill. Single copies are $3; subscrip¬ 
tions are $18/year. 

BOVINE GAZETTE 

Vol.2,#8/Dec.’93-Jan.’94 (S.C. Taylor, Mad 
Dog Productions, POB 2263, Pasadena, CA 
91102) is an unpaginated humor zine, in¬ 
cluding "Professor Slug" comics and "Ross 
Perot" explaining why he lost the election 
(because Clinton is the "Antichrist"). Sam¬ 
ple copies are $1; subscriptions are $5/6 
issues. 

BOYCOTT QUARTERLY 

Vol.l,#4/Spring ’94 (Center for Economic 
Democracy, POB 64, Olympia, WA 98507- 
0064) is a serious 68-page attempt to cover 
the breadth and scope of current "progres¬ 
sive" boycotts. This issue announces the 
successful completion of many 1993 boy¬ 
cotts and the cessation of publication of 
National Boycott News and its incorpora¬ 
tion in this new magazine. There’s a fea¬ 
ture article defending Don Wildmon’s 
American Family Association titled "Ad¬ 
vertiser Boycotts: Acts of free speech or 
censorship?" and updates on major boy¬ 
cotts of G.E., Proctor & Gamble and 
Gillette, along with a whole lot more rele- * 
vant news. Subscriptions are $20/year. 


BRIGHT LIGHTS 

# 12/Spring ’94 (POB 20120, Cincinnati, 

OH 45220-0120) is an interesting, slick, 
visually impressive 52-page film magazine. 
An "academic-popular hybrid" according to 
editor Gary Morris, this magazine will 
appeal to a lot of people who are looking 
for more sophisticated discussion of film 
than they’ll ever find in more pop-culture 
venues. The theme for this issue is "Film 
Noir & Neo-Noir!" The treatment is fairly 
thorough and well-written, including John 
Belton’s "Film noir’s knights of the road" 
(on the tramp figure in noir films), Gary 
Morris’ "Noir country," Daniel Barth on 
"Faulkner and film noir," and C. Jerry 
Kutner’s extensive cataloging "Beyond the 
golden age: Film noir since the ’fifties." 

Also included is the first part of a some¬ 
what interesting interview with Fellini. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $14.95/4 issues. 

BRUCE ON A STICK 
#3 & #4/undated (POB 416, Tarrytown, 
NY 10591) A "fanzine" in the true, original 
sense of the word, dedicated to the worship 
and support of Bruce Campbell, star of 
both "Evil Dead" films, hero of "Army of 
Darkness," and portrayor of the gunslinging 
goombah in Fox TV’s "Brisco County, Jr." 
The third issue includes a "Bruce Campbell 
movie checklist." Sample copies are $3 per 
issue. 

CHOOSING CHOICE 

unnumbered/Mar. & May ’94 (POB 
190715, San Francisco, CA 94119) is a very 
readable 8-page liberal-feminist newsletter 
with the tag line, "Plain talk every other 
month about abortion, politics and the 
Constitution." The March issue presents 
pro-choice men’s (often overlooked) vievf£ 
on women’s power of reproductive choice, 
while the May issue examines the wisdom 
of NOW’s attempt to pin RICO charges on 
anti-abortion movement groups. Subscrip¬ 
tions are $20/year. 

CRASH COLLUSION 

#7/undated (Wesley Nations, POB 49233, 
Austin, TX 78765) is a nicely-done, but 
fairly off-the-wall, 44-page "Quarterly 
Guide to the Fringe." "UFOs reconsidered 
as a Fortean phenomenon," "PKD, the 
unicorn and Soviet psychotronics," and a 
surprisingly sensible piece on 
"Criminalizing nature and knowledge: 
Toads, cacti, mushrooms and the domain 
of the human brain" by Richard Boire. 
Samples are $4; subscriptions are $14/year. 

CULTUREWATCH 

#12/May ’94 (DataCenter, 464 19th St., 
Oakland, CA 94612-2297) is an interesting 
new 4-page "monthly annotated bibliogra¬ 
phy on culture, art, and political affairs" in 
newsletter format, focussing on right-wing 
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cultural attacks. Subscriptions are $25 for 
all 10 issues for 1994. 

DREAMTIME TALKINGMAIL 

#5/Winter ’94 (Rt.l, Box 131, LaFarge, 

WI 54639) is a nicely produced, 
unpaginated newsletter documenting the 
"embryonic beginnings of a permaculture 
hypermedia village in southwest Wisconsin" 
on donated land. Besides the usual commu¬ 
nications to and from Dreamtime Village, 
this issue includes Hakim Bey on 
"Anarcho-aesthetics and the problem of 
clarity" and on "‘Permanent’ TAZs," along 
with Elliot Stokes’ story of "the man who 
talked to trees" (on Axel Erlandson). As a 
recent visitor to the "village," I’ll vouch that 
there are a whole lot of interesting possi¬ 
bilities gesfating within this project. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $12/3 issues; sample copies 
are $4 (checks to Xexoxial Endarchy). 

EARTH FIRST! 

Vol. 14,#2/Yule-Dec., #3/Brigid-Feb. & 
#4/Eostar-Mar.’94 (POB 1415, Eugene, 

OR 97440) is a 40-page tabloid of the 
Earth First! movement. Each issue is chock 
full of the latest information on Earth 
First! activities, demos and campaigns 
around the continent. "The wild ranch 
manifesto" kicks off the Yule issue with a 
call for less sacrifice and more adventure 
(it’s about time this message made it into 
these pages!). The Brigid issue features the 
first part of Judi Bari’s "The bombing sto¬ 
ry" (the story of an attempt on her life 
which the FBI used to accuse her and EF! 
of environmental terrorism). The Brigid 
issue includes Randall Restless’ "The illu¬ 
sion of security," along with lots of reports 
on current actions. Always recommended. 
Subscriptions are $25/year (8 issues). 

EDITORIAL NETWORK NEWSLETTER 

#5/April thru #7/Aug.’94 (Quadriga Pub¬ 
lishing, 1613 Chelsea Road, Suite 311, San 
Marino, CA 91108) is a chatty, informal 8- 
page newsletter of advice, reviews and criti¬ 
cism the editor considers relevant for mag¬ 
azine editors. The June issue includes com¬ 
ments on adsheets and a short piece on 
Playboy. Samples are $2; subscriptions are 
$12/year. 

EXTRA! 

Vol.7,#3/May-June & #5/Sept.-Oct.’94 
(POB 911, Pearl River, NY 10965) is the 
28-page bimonthly magazine of FAIR 
(Fairness & Accuracy in Reporting), a 
national media watch group seeking "to 
correct bias and imbalance," published 
from a liberal perspective. The important 
May-June cover story is "Crime scam: How 
‘crime wave’ coverage distracts us from 
solutions," including individual stories criti¬ 
cal of US News & World Report and "reali- 
ty"-based TV crime shows. As well, in this 


issue Emily Harris reports on U.S. govern¬ 
ment "Human radiation tests: An old story 
finally makes the front page," and Jim 
Naureckas reveals "How America’s leading 
paper covered a massacre" (with extreme 
anti-Palestinian bias, as usual, in regard to 
coverage by the New York Times of the 
Hebron Mosque massacre of Palestinians). 
The Sept.-Oct. issue features Laura 
Flanders’ interesting account of "The ‘sto¬ 
len feminism’ hoax," subtitled "Anti-femi¬ 
nist attack based on error-filled anecdotes." 
Also included is a rather superficial de¬ 
fense of "recovered memories" by Mike 
Males titled "False media syndrome: ‘Re¬ 
covered memory,’ child abuse and media 
escapism." Subscriptions are $30/year (in¬ 
cluding the bimonthly newsletter, EXTRA! 
Update). 

FACTSHEET 5 

#52/undated (Seth Friedman, POB 
170099, San Francisco, CA. 94117-0099) is 
now the 140-page magazine of marginal & 
alternative press zine reviews, including 
well over a thousand reviews in each 
issue—all organized by subject in sections 
including: Personal Zines, Spirituality, 
Technology, B-Movies, Science Fiction, 
Queer, Grrrlz, Comix & Humor, Music, 
and much more, complete with an index! 
This issue even includes a 140-term glossa¬ 
ry. Each issue gets even better than the 
last. If you haven’t seen this incredible 
zine, order one right now! Samples are 
now $6; subscriptions are well-worth $20/6 
issues. 



FARM PULP MAGAZINE 
#20/Feb.-Mar.’94 (217 NW 70th St, Seat¬ 
tle, WA. 98117) is a nicely done, graphical¬ 
ly lively, 24-page photocopied literary zine 
of bizarre writing & graphics which is pub¬ 
lished bimonthly. This issue features an 
amusing private-eye send-up titled "Sam 
Danger." Sample copies are $2 cash; sub¬ 
scriptions are $10/6 issues. 


FIFTH ESTATE 

#344/Suminer ^4 (4632 Second Ave., 
Detroit, MI 48201) is a 32-page anti-civili¬ 
zation, anarcho-primitivist tabloid, consis¬ 
tently publishing some of the most intelli¬ 
gent writing in the radical milieu. The 
Summer issue starts out with the best 
analysis of the Zapatistas’ rebellion in 
Chiapas that I’ve seen yet, titled "Redefin¬ 
ing Revolution & Progress for the 21st 
Century: Insurgent Mexico," followed by a 
superb piece on "American guns & the 
pathology of empire" by Rob Riled with 
E.B. Maple, George Bradford on "Vietnam: 
We will never forget, we will never for¬ 
give," and short interviews with Noam 
Chomsky and Godfrey Reggio (director of 
Koyaanisqqatsi and Powaqqatsi). This 
issue also features an excellent 8-page 
insert, The Daily Barbarian, as well, with 
David Watson’s ’Thoughts on the disap¬ 
pearance of history," along with excerpts 
from interviews with the Zapatista 
Subcomandante Marcos. If you haven’t yet 
seen a copy of FE it’s time to subscribe! 
Single copies are $1.50; subscriptions are 
still cheap at $6.00/4 issues. 

THE FIJACTIVIST 

#14/Winter ’94 (POB 59, Helmville, MT. 
59843) is the 48-page tabloid "Newsletter of 
the Fully Informed Jury Association," 
whose major purpose is getting the word 
out to jurors and potential jurors that they 
have the power to judge not only the 
"facts" of trials, but also the law itself, if 
only they take that power for themselves. 
Subscriptions are included with $15/year 
membership. 

THE FIRE FLY 

#22/Nov.’93 thru #28/Oct.’94 (POB 133, 
Angle Inlet, MN 56711) is one family’s 
homey, yet nicely critical little 8-page news¬ 
letter, subtitled "A tiny glow in a forest of 
darkness." The November issue details the 
sad story of the "Fire Fly family forced to 
flee Mission" in South Dakota, where they 
had lived for two years, due to the continu¬ 
ing dangerous spraying of Malathion by the 
city. The May issue includes a truly fright¬ 
ening portrait of violently fundamentalist 
Christian "family life" in Idaho by Jon 
Lurie, along with a cute 4-page Fire Fly Jr. 
supplement. Subscriptions are $10/6 issues. 

FREEDOM: ANARCHIST FORTNIGHTLY 

Vol.54,#22/Nov.l3,’93 thru Vol.55, 

# 10/May 14,’94 (84b Whitechapel High 
Street, London El 7QX, England) is a 
long-running 8-page tabloid of news and 
comment. These issues includes pieces on a 
multitude of interesting subjects. Issues #2 
& #3 include a two part piece on "Mexico: 
Magical realism confronts heroic material¬ 
ism," and every issue includes a new install- 
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ment of Donald Rooum’s consistently good 
"Wildcat” comic strip. Subscriptions are 
£18.00/year (24 issues). 

FREE INQUIRY 

Vol.l4,#2/Spring & #3/Summer ’94 (Box 
664, Buffalo, NY 14226-0664) is a profes¬ 
sionally-produced 68-page quarterly maga¬ 
zine published by the Council for Demo¬ 
cratic and Secular Humanism. The Spring 
issue’s theme is "Overpopulation and Con¬ 
traception," including an oversimplistic 
article by AID bureaucrat R.T. Ravenholt 
whose conception of the "population prob¬ 
lem" conveniently neglects the fact that it is 
first of all a symptom of the type of social 
exploitation and dislocation his agency aids 
and abets. The Summer issue features an 
extensive collection of short pieces on the 
rarely addressed subject "Do Children 
Need Religion?"—including an interview 
with Martha Fay (author of the recently 
published When Do Children Need Reli¬ 
gion ?), along with a call for "moral educa¬ 
tion" and criticism of "utopian thinking" in 
a piece by editor Paul Kurtz titled "Some 
lessons for humanists," and a fairly critical 
piece by Jeff Walker titled "Was Ayn Rand 
a humanist?" Subscriptions are $25/year. 

FRINGE WARE REVIEW 
#3/Jan.’94 (POB 49921, Austin, TX 78765) 
is a 48-page, quarterly "street market in 
cyberspace, where ideas and tools are trad¬ 
ed and shared among digital and cultural 
hackers on the electronic frontier," pioneer¬ 
ing the penetration of "cyberspace" for the 
corporate megamarketing campaigns of the 
near future. This is "The Environmental 
Issue," but if you expect coverage of the 
global ecological devastation of which com¬ 
puter and telecommunications technologies 
are an integral part, you’re in the wrong 
place. Instead, this issue is more concerned 
with immersion in virtual environments, 
featuring David Blair’s commentary on 
Disneyland, Jurassic Park and SIGGRAPH 
’93, and also including Isaac Rossum’s "The 
glory & cost of reinventing junk" (on 
Brooks Coleman’s "The Great Wall of 
Gizmos" exhibition). My favorite piece is 
the issue is Erika Whiteway’s "Small live¬ 
stock mgt for cybernauts," which surprising¬ 
ly covers exactly what the title indicates! I 
should also note that this magazine is 
graphically excellent within the constraints 
of its black & white 2-dimensional spaces. 
Sample copies are $3.50; subscriptions are 
$12/year. 

FUNNY PAGES 

#55/May ’94 (POB 317025, Dayton, OH. 
45437) is a 12-page zine of occasionally 
funny, but just as often disgusting, humor 
aimed at celebrities, politicos, gender, race, 
gays, etc., now in a new SVtxll format. 
Those with poor taste will love this zine; 


others will have second thoughts. Mild 
example: "What do you get when you cross 
a draft dodger with a ball buster? Chelsea 
Clinton." Subscriptions are $10/8 issues. 

GAUNTLET 

#7/1994 (Barry Hoffman, 309 Powell Rd., 
Springfield, PA. 19064) is a huge 176-page 
semi-annual anti-censorship journal which 
doesn't fear tackling controversial topics 
from several conflicting perspectives in 
each issue. This issue’s theme is "In De¬ 
fense of Prostitution," including some ex¬ 
cellent contributions from Laura Anderson 
on "Working the Nevada brothels," Veroni¬ 
ca Monet’s "Sex worker and incest survi¬ 
vor: A healthy choice," an interview by 
guest editor Carol Leigh with a "Thor¬ 
oughly modern madam," and Samantha 
Miller’s "Cop to call girl: A review from 
the inside." These are sides of prostitution 
that will rarely see depicted anywhere else, 
and certainly won’t see elsewhere all in 
one publication! In addition there are 
pieces on prostitutes’ rights, HIV, and 
even "Whoring in utopia" (by Pat Califia). 
Unfortunately, this issue is marred by a 
somewhat disgusting attack and smear-job 
on a New York teacher who is a NAMBLA 
member by Gauntlet staff writer Mark Di 
Ionno. Otherwise, this journal is always 
worth checking out. Sample copies are 
$9.95 + $2 p&h. 

GLOBAL MAIL 

#7/Jan. thru #9/Sept.-Dec.’94 (POB 
597996, Chicago, IL. 60659) is an 8-page 
newsletter consisting of extensive small- 
print listings of mail-art shows, archives, 
computer bulletin boards, projects, zines, 
etc. Subscriptions are $8 (3 issues)-checks 
to Soapbox June. 

GNOSIS 

#31/Spring ’94 (POB 14217, San Francis¬ 
co, CA. 94114) is a well-crafted 88-page 
quarterly journal of "the Western Inner 
Traditions." The Spring issue focusses on 
"Russia and Eastern Europe," featuring 
Stephan Hoeller on "Esoteric Russia," 
Adrian Ivakhiv on "The cosmos of the an¬ 
cient Slavs," and Paul Tice on 'The 
Bogomils: Gnostics of old Bulgaria." This is 
one of the best of this genre of magazines. 
Subscriptions are $20/year; samples are $6 
postpaid. 

GRAY AREAS 

Vol.3,#l/Spring ’94 (POB 808, Broomall, 
PA. 19008-0808) is a slick 148-page maga¬ 
zine which focusses on "Examining the 
Gray Areas of Life" like pornography, 
concert taping, search-and-seizure laws, 
etc., with special reference to the Grateful 
Dead, unfortunately in somewhat hard-to- . 
read small print. This issue includes a piece 
by "security professional" Paul Melka ask¬ 


ing "Can virus writing become a crime : 

(of course it can, just like anything else), 
an interview with a phone phreak followed 
by a curious interview with a hacker who 
stole Gray Area’s email from its WELL 
account, a column of anonymous criminal 
confessions, a piece by a prison shrink on 
"Improving the prison environment" (no 
suggestion of abolishing prisons here!), and 
another long interview, this time with "S/M 
queen Deena Schwartzbaum." Also includ¬ 
ed are many more articles, and pages and 
pages of zine, book, video, software and 
music reviews. Definitely worth checking 
out. Samples $5.50; subscriptions are $18/4 
issues. 

HERE AND NOW 

#15/undated (c/o Transmission Gallery, 

28 King Street, Glasgow G1 5QP, Scot¬ 
land; or POB 109 Leeds, West Yorkshire 
LS5 3AA, England) is a 36-page "Magazine 
of Radical Ideas," which consistently fea¬ 
tures some of the best analysis and com¬ 
mentary coming out of the British Isles. 
This issue includes John Barrett on ’The 
search for security: Notes on 
desocialisation" (on the corrosion of com¬ 
munity), Ian Tillium on 'Technological 
despotism" (not, unfortunately, a critique 
of technology per se , but a critique of its 
current trajectory towards more concen¬ 
trated surveillance and control), Tom 
Jennings on "Corrupting left intellectual 
culture," along with several reviews, most 
notably Colin Webster’s review of Mike 
Davis’ Beyond Blade Runner: Urban Con¬ 
trol & the Ecology of Fear . With its empha¬ 
sis on the critique of managerialism, pro¬ 
fessionalism and bureaucratic ideologies, 
this journal is a refreshing change from 
the usual rehashes of leftism and moral- 
ism endemic in most "radical" periodicals 
(though a little more attention to proof¬ 
reading might make it even more worth¬ 
while). Well recommended. Single copies 
are £1.20; subscriptions are £3/3 issues. 

HIP MAMA 

#2/Summer ’94 (POB 9097, Oakland, CA 
94613) is a new and very nicely-produced 
24-page quarterly zine for "the incredible 
diversity of mothering and parenting ex¬ 
periences out there." Published by a twen¬ 
ty-something mom on a short budget, the 
zine emphasizes personal perspectives rath¬ 
er than informational articles. This issue in¬ 
cludes the amusing "So you’re trying for 
the girl??? And other theories to explain a 
third child" by Kathryn Reiss, along with 
fiction, poetry and an interview with Daryn 
Stier, who is working on a book of photos 
of pregnant women. Sample copies are 
$3.95; subscriptions are $12-$20/year slid¬ 
ing scale. 
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HOLY TITCLAMPS 

#13/Feb.’94 (Larry-bob, Box 591275, San 
Francisco, CA 94159-1275) is an 
unpaginated, energetic and graphic gay 
sex/lit zine. This issue includes an account 
of "Larry-Bob’s road trip to Oregon," a 
rant in which "Larry-Bob dishes San Fran¬ 
cisco," and a whole issue of Queer Zine 
Explosion (#10), which is usually a publica¬ 
tion in its own right. Best of all is "Larry- 
Bob’s guide to selling out" for zinesters! 
Subscriptions are $5/2 issues. 

HYSTERIA 

#5/Spring ’94 (Box 8581, Brewster Station, 
Bridgeport, CT 06605) is a refreshing, 28- 
page quarterly magazine of "Women, Hu¬ 
mor and Social Change," featuring pieces 
on therapy, housework and mothering in 
this issue, along with comics by Alison 
Bechdel and Nina Paley! Subscriptions are 
$ 18/year. 

INCITE INFORMATION 

#27/Aug.’94 (POB 326, Arlington, VA 
22210) is an occasional 8-page bulletin of 
"Inquiry and Commentary," always includ¬ 
ing a number of short but engaging articles 
and reviews with a focus on national and 
international politics. This issue includes a 
piece by Matt Miller (reprinted from Ink 
Stains) outlining attempts to suppress dis¬ 
tribution of Michael Fumento’s The Myth 
of Heterosexual AIDS by groups such as 
ACT-UP, and Mickey Z.’s review of Ari 
Ben-Menashe’s Profits of War. Inside the 
Secret U.S.-Israeli Arms Network. Subscrip¬ 
tions are now $10/6 issues. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKER 

#1569/Mar.-April thru # 1571/June ’94 
(1095 Market St. #204, San Francisco, CA 
94103) 12-page union newspaper of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, including 
a regular humor section titled "Wage Slave 
World News." The March-April issue cov¬ 
ers the recent general strike in Spain. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $10/year (12 issues). 

IN THESE TIMES 

VoI.18,#8/Mar.7 thru #16/June 27/94 
(Institute for Public Affairs, 2040 N. Mil¬ 
waukee Ave., Chicago, IL 60647) is a pro¬ 
fessionally-produced, fortnightly "alter¬ 
native newsmagazine" providing an ongo¬ 
ing left-liberal perspective on major na¬ 
tional and international news stories in a 
timely manner—impossible for less fre¬ 
quent alternative periodicals to emulate. 
Issue #8 is an important special issue on 
"The Politics of Porn," including excellent 
contributions from David Futrelle, Leora 
Tanenbaum, Leanne Katz and Susie 
Bright, along with a naively pro-censorship 
piece by David McCabe. In issue #11 
David Moberg writes "In praise of taxes," 
while April Oliver assesses the political 


situation in "South Africa: Best of times, 
worst of times." Issue #12 features Joel 
Bieifuss’ interesting investigation into 
"Who leaked Whitewater?" (following the 
trail to Michael Shaheen’s Justice Depart¬ 
ment). In issue #13 William Minter and 
James North assess the movement which 
put Mandela into the presidency of South 
Africa and the prospects opened by his 
election. Issue #14 includes examinations 
of the appalling anti-environmental record 
of the Clinton administration and the 
EPA. This publication is unquestionably 
one of the most important and consistent 
voices on the U.S. left. Subscriptions are 
$34.95/year (26 issues), or $18.95/6 
months. 

KARMA LAPEL 

#5/Winter ’94 (POB 5467, Evanston, IL. 
60204-5267) is a very readable review zine, 
now in tabloid format. This issue includes a 
rant on "Why I hate Sassy" by Sanjay 
Srivastava, along a few more short articles, 
fiction and lots of zine reviews, with comic 
and music reviews as well. Subscriptions 
are $10/4 issues. 

KICK IT OVER 

#33/Spring ’94 (POB 5811, Stn. A, Toron¬ 
to, Ontario M5W 1P2, Canada) is a long- 
running 48-page anarchist magazine "inter¬ 
ested in the creation of a politics of every¬ 
day life." This issue, with a theme of 
"Women and Anarchism," includes one 
woman’s criticism of 'Tolerating sexism in 
the anarchist movement" in Toronto, L. 
Susan Brown’s semi-critique of liberal femi¬ 
nism titled "Water on fire: The anarcha- 
feminist challenge to "power politics," 

Doug Imre’s interesting account of "An 
anarchist life: Anna Delso," and an exten¬ 
sive interview by Don Alexander with 
Haida elder Lavinia White on the land 
sovereignty struggle for South Moresby. 
Sample copies are $3; subscriptions are 
$11/year (4 issues). 

LIBERTY 

Vol.7,#3/March thru #5/July ’94 (POB 
1167, Port Townsend, WA. 98368) is a 
meaty 72-page bimonthly "libertarian" mag¬ 
azine advocating a religious belief in "free 
market" economics and "private property." 
The March issue is notable for an exercise 
in the latest fashion of scientific reduction- 
ism by Pierre Lemieux titled "Chaos, com¬ 
plexity, and anarchy," while Robert Nelson 
fantasizes about the establishment of "Se¬ 
cession as a First Amendment right," and 
in "Partial recall" David Steele has more to 
add to the increasing skepticism towards 
the "recovery" of "repressed memories." 

The May issue features an amazingly long 
but enlightening assessment of the efficacy 
of mandatory seat-belt use by Gwynne 


Nettler (conclusion: "Not Proven"), and a 
rallying cry "Back to the Libertarian Party" 
(an oxymoron if there ever was one!) by 
James Ostrowski. The July issue includes 
an appreciation of former Goldwater 
speechwriter and on-again-off-again anar¬ 
chist Karl Hess (1923-1994) by editor R.W. 
Bradford. If you’re interested in the rela¬ 
tively less-authoritarian strands of corpo¬ 
rate capitalist apologetics, this is probably 
the best magazine around. Subscriptions 
are $19.50/year (6 issues). 

LITTLE FREE PRESS 

#105/undated (714 SE 3rd St., Little Falls, 
MN 56345) is a 4-page newsletter back 
once again after earlier ceasing publication. 
This is a long-running project by Earnest 
Mann advocating a "Priceless Economic 
System," though he has now given up on 
his earlier practice of sending out free 
copies. In this issue he describes his less- 
than-ideal life with the sailboat he has 
been writing about buying for years. Sub¬ 
scriptions are now $6/6 issues. 



THE LUMPEN TIMES 

#13/undated, #14, #16 & #17 (2558 W. 
Armitage, Chicago, IL 60647) is a lively 
and irreverent 40-page alternative monthly 
tabloid for the Chicago area. Issue #13 
gives a thumbs-down verdict on JUS senator 
Carol Mosely Braun, and features an inter¬ 
view on "Resistance the Catholic Worker 
way," along with a very useful piece on 
"The art and science of billboard improve¬ 
ment" by the Billboard Liberation Front. 
Issue #14 features an interview with Her¬ 
bert Schiller on corporate exploitation of 
the "information superhighway," and an 
interesting review by Jim McNeil titled 
"Bohemians, The Baffler and social astrolo- 
gy.Tssue #16 includes a round-up of 
"Illinois’ top ten corporate criminals of 
1993" (the type of list every city, state and 
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country should compile and publicize re¬ 
lentlessly every year). Issue #17 includes 
extensive excerpts from Radiotext [e] under 
the title of "Radio dada"—essential reading 
for anyone interested in the possibilities of 
radio for radical communication. Less pre¬ 
dictable than most alternative tabloids. 
Subscriptions are $25/year. 

THE MATCH! 

#89/Summer ’94 (POB 3488, Tucson, AZ 
85722) is an irregularly-published 88-page 
anarchist journal printed by the increasing¬ 
ly cantankerous editor/publisher Fred 
Woodworth. The articles in this issue focus 
on Woodworth’s currently pessimistic as¬ 
sessment of the world given in two words: 
"Situation Hopeless." As usual, some of the 
complaints, denunciations of authority and 
critical reviews of publications in this issue 
are right on the mark, while others are 
quite humorous, but still others can be 
rather mean-spirited and narrow-minded. 
For those who haven’t ever seen a copy of 
this very long-running journal, check it out 
at least once. There’s usually too much of 
value in it to ignore. This issue continues 
the very well-done serializations of Iris 
Lane’s fiction "The Two Sisters," Kent 
Winslow’s "Landmarks in the Desert," and 
Paul Roasberry’s ’Teaching Pigs to Whis¬ 
tle." Subscriptions are well worth $10/4 
issues if the often grouchy tone of this 
periodical doesn’t bother you too much. 



MAXIMUM ROCKNROLL 

#131/April ’94 (POB 288, Berkeley, CA. 
94701) is still a huge monthly newsprint 
punkzine that just keeps getting bigger! 
Along with the usual tons of letters, col¬ 
umns, interviews, scene reports, and sound 
& zine reviews in every issue, this one 
includes a report on "The continuing saga 
of Food Not Bombs." Check it out. Sample 
copies are $3; subs are $18/6 issues. 


MEDIACULTURE REVIEW 
VoU,#2/April-May & #3/Summer ’94 
(22025 Eye St. NW #1124, Washington, 

DC 20006) is a 20-page newsletter of me¬ 
dia analysis from a liberal perspective 
published by the Institute for Alternative 
Journalism (which also maintains an on¬ 
line computer wire service carrying arti¬ 
cles "from the independent and alternative 
press"). Each issue includes news and 
commentary covering the latest develop¬ 
ments involving media technologies and 
policies. The April-May issue features Jeff 
Cohen and Normon Solomon on "Media’s 
most infamous bigots" (on racism among 
radio and TV personalities), along with 
Kevin Reichard on The truth about the 
Internet" (as opposed to all the ridiculous 
hype it receives), and Craig McLaughlin 
on Project Censored’s 1993 Ten censored 
stories." The Summer issue includes Mark 
Jurkowitz on the crime hysteria being 
fanned by "reality" TV programs, plus a 
short interview with "Alternative Radio" 
host David Barsamian. This is an impor¬ 
tant, though usually only mildly critical, 
newsletter which deserves a wide reader- 
ship. Subscriptions are $18/year (6 is¬ 
sues). 

MERCURY ARTLINK 

Vol.2,#3/Spring ’94 (POB 282, Rhinebeck, 
NY 12572) is an 8-page quarterly zine of 
spiritual speculations. Subscriptions are 
$12/year. 

MIDDLE EAST REPORT 
#187-188 [double-issue]/May-June ’94 
(1500 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20005) is the professionally pro¬ 
duced, 34-page bimonthly magazine of the 
Middle East Research & Information Pro¬ 
ject, providing independent coverage of 
Middle Eastern events from a generally 
liberal-left perspective. This important 
double issue covers "Humanitarian Inter¬ 
vention and North-South Politics in the 
’90s," featuring pieces on Iraq, Bosnia and 
Somalia. Alex de Waal & Rakiya Omaar 
contribute "Can military intervention be 
‘humanitarian’?” and Isam al-Khafaji sug¬ 
gests what may lie "Beyond the ultra-na¬ 
tionalist state" in Egypt, Iraq and Syria. 
You’ll find information here that won’t be 
found easily elsewhere. Subscriptions are 
$25 /year. 

MOON 

Vol.4,# 10/May & #11/June ’94 (14 E. 
University Ave. #206, Gainesville, FL 
32601) is a 24 to 32-page tabloid billed as 
"Gainesville’s Free Newsmonthly." Every 
issue includes something of interest, and 
any city of comparable size would be lucky 
to have an alternative monthly like this. 
The May issue covers the effects of an 


invasion of book superstores on the local 
independents ominously titled "The final 
chapter?" Subscriptions are $15/year. 

MOUTH 

Vol.4,#6/Mar.-April & Vol.5,#l/May-June 
’94 (61 Brighton St, Rochester, NY 14607) 
is an impressive, 48-page bimonthly "Voice 
of Disability Rights," unafraid to grapple 
with subjects too often left unquestioned. 

The March-April issue features critical cov¬ 
erage of the "right to die." The May-June 
issue covers "The trouble with sex," featur¬ 
ing Billy Golfus’ well-written ’Sex and the 
single gimp," Julia Trahan’s touching 
"Queen of the girls," and much more. Sam¬ 
ple copies are $3; subscriptions are $16 to 
$48/year. 

MSRRT NEWSLETTER 

Vol.7,#4/May thru Vol.7,#8/Oct.’94 
(Chris Dodge/Jan DeSirey, 4645 Columbus 
Ave. S., Mpls, MN. 55407) is a 16-page "so- 
cially-responsible" librarians’ newsletter, 
including many alternative periodical and 
small press book reviews in each issue. The 
September issue includes an important 
editorial on "The importance of zines" for 
library collections, while the October issue 
features commentary by Cathy Camper on 
the selling (out) of rebel culture titled "The 
adman cometh." Send a 52# SASE for a 
sample. 

NAMEBASE NEWSLINE 
#6/July-Sept.’94 (Public Information Re¬ 
search, Box 680635, San Antonio, TX 
78268) is a 12-page periodical distributed 
exclusively to users of NameBase (a micro¬ 
computer database with 167,000 citations 
and 77,000 names primarily tied to the 
intersecting agendas of intelligence, mili¬ 
tary, diplomatic and corporate circles-see 
NameBase review in APR #2). Issue #6 
features a piece titled "Cold warriors woo 
generation X" which describes the career, 
views and current academic work of ex- 
CIA war criminal Kenneth Absher, who is 
now also teaching an unclassified course on 
the "value" of espionage at the University 
of Texas at San Antonio. Subscriptions are 
free to purchasers of NameBase ($79). 

THE NEW CATALYST 
#26/Summer ’93 (POB 189, Gabriola Is¬ 
land, B.C. V0R 1X0 Canada) is a 12-page 
"bioregional" tabloid affiliated with New 
Society Publishers. This issue features 
Joyce Nelson’s "Great global greenwash, or 
the sustainable development scam." Sub¬ 
scriptions to the paper are included in sub¬ 
scriptions to "The New Catalyst Bioregional 
Series" of books at $25/year (2 books). 

OFF OUR BACKS 

Vol.24,#3/Mar.’94 thru Vol.24,#7/July ’94 
(2423 18th St. NW, Washington, DC 20009) 
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is a longstanding 28 to 32-page feminist 
news tabloid with a strong emphasis on 
international coverage and lesbian separat¬ 
ist issues. The March issue features reports 
on the Latin American and Caribbean 
Encuentro recently held in El Salvador(l), 
and on ’’Poland: Feminists vs. the church.” 
The April issue includes an anonymous 
(and highly-imaginative, but thoroughly 
unbelievable) rant against pornography 
(raising, once again, evidenceless charges of 
the existence of snuff films) by ”A pornog¬ 
raphy survivor,” right alongside a much 
more reasonable piece by Suzanne Sullivan 
titled "Another take on the sex work de¬ 
bate: Sex workers speak out,” as well as 
another self-tortured attack on pornogra¬ 
phy by Sandra Jaska. There are two good 
reviews in the May issue: Karla Mantilla’s 
review of Changing Our Minds: Lesbian 
Feminism and Psychology by Celia 
Kitzinger & Rachel Perkins (a valid cri¬ 
tique of all forms of therapy), and Ann 
Menasche’s critical review of Naomi Wolfs 
Fire with Fire: The New Female Power and 
How It Will Change the 21st Century y along 
with a rather self-righteous denunciation of 
prostitution by Melissa Farley. Subscrip¬ 
tions are now $21/year (11 issues). 

ON INDIAN LAND 

unnumbered/Summer ’94 (POB 2104, Seat¬ 
tle, WA. 98101) is a 12-page tabloid pub¬ 
lished by Support for Native Sovereignty, a 
group "working to support Native Ameri¬ 
can land struggles, religious rights, political 
prisoners and other issues.” This issue in¬ 
cludes part two of an overview of Native 
American land claims titled "A question of 
land” by Gavin Greene. Subscriptions are 
$10/4 issues. 

ON THE ISSUES 

Vol.3,#2/Spring ’94 (POB 3000, Denville, 
NJ 07834-9838) is a slick 64-page main- 
stream-feminist magazine, subtitled "The 
Progressive Woman’s Quarterly.” In this 
issue editor Ronni Sandroff is worried 
about "Phallic drift,” Elaine Rapping talks 
about the daytime talk shows of Donahue, 
Oprah & co., and Loretta Ross provides an 
important history of black women and 
abortion. This is one of the best periodicals 
covering feminist issues. Subscriptions are 
$14.75/year. 

OPEN MAGAZINE PAMPHLET SERIES 

#30/Feb.’94 (POB 2726, Westfield, NJ. 
07091) is the latest in this series of 24-page 
pamphlets presenting essays and speeches 
from alternative voices. This pamphlet 
presents Marc Cooper’s "Starting from 
Chiapas: The Zapatistas fire the shot heard 
round the world," along with the texts of 
Zapatista communiques. Individual 
pamphlets are $4 postpaid. 


THE ORLANDO SPECTATOR 

#21/Nov.’93 (POB 540957, Orlando, FL 
32854-0957) is a 32-page alternative com¬ 
munity tabloid quarterly with an anti-cen¬ 
sorship, anti-authoritarian bent. This issue 
includes "Gays in the military? This 
progressive says ‘no’” (along with saying 
“no” to anyone else serving as well)! Sam¬ 
ple copies are $1 (cash or stamps); sub¬ 
scriptions are $10/6 issues. 

THE OTHER ISRAEL 

#60/Feb.-Mar.’94 (LC.I.P.P, POB 2542, 
Holon 58125, Israel) is the 12-page bi¬ 
monthly newsletter of the Israeli Council 
for Israeli-Palestinian Peace. This issue 
covers the period immediately following 
the signing of last year’s Israeli-PLO peace 
agreement. The title article is "Bitter pills.” 
Subs are $30/year, or $15/year for stu¬ 
dents/pensioners/unwaged. Free samples. 

OUT WEST 

#26/Spring ’94 (408 Broad St., Suite 11, 
Nevada City, CA 95959) is a homey, 40- 
page family-produced tabloid featuring 
road-travel coverage of the western U.S., 
including natural, cultural, and historical 
points of interest. This issue explores 
Death Valley and Las Vegas. Subscriptions 
to this quarterly are $9.95/year. 

PLAZM 

#6/undated (1101 SW Washington, Suite 
124, Portland, OR. 97205) is a visually 
impressively 80-page, oversized art maga¬ 
zine, featuring short essays & fiction, lots 
of strong graphics, and a notably free reign 
on typographical design, all "dedicated to 
the unrestricted expression of ideas." This 
issue includes some barely readable (due to 
typographical play) pieces like Kathy 
Acker’s "Reasons to get happy,” and Theo 
Angell’s "The venus fly trap." Subscriptions 
are now $12/year. 

THE PORTLAND ALLIANCE 

Vol.l4,#5/May & #6/June ’94 (2807 SE 
Stark, Portland, OR. 97214) is a 16-page 
"Progressive Community News" monthly 
tabloid. In the May issue Bill Resnick spec¬ 
ulates on "Why we fear children and are so 
keen on whipping adolescents." Subscrip¬ 
tions are $20/year. 

THE PRISM 

Vol.4,#10/Dec.-Jan. thru Vol.5,#5/June 
’94 (POB 16025, Chapel Hill, NC 27516) is 
an 8-page alternative liberal-left tabloid 
focussing on local "community...news and 
views" in Chapel Hill. The February issue 
includes an account of a "Criminal Justice 
Conference" at Duke University at which 
the butcher of Waco, US Attorney General 
Janet Reno, encouraged students to “never, 
ever, ever give up [their] idealism.” Send 
an SASE for a sample copy. 


PRISON LEGAL NEWS 
Vol.5,4/April thru Vol.5,#7/July ’94 (POB 
1684, Lake Worth, FL 33460) is a very 
helpful 16 to 20-page monthly newsletter 
for prisoners focussing on the state of 
Washington. This zine should be of use to 
all prisoners, their family members, and 
anyone else with more than passing interest 
in the deteriorating state of U.S. prison 
conditions. The May issue includes Paul 
Wright’s "Slaves of the state" (on the slav¬ 
ery of prison labor). Subscriptions are now 
$12/year. 

PRISON NEWS SERVICE 
#43/Nov.-Dec.’93 thru #46/May-June ’94 
(POB 5052, Stn. A, Toronto, Ontario, Can¬ 
ada M5W 1W4) is a 16-page tabloid with 
extensive coverage of North American 
prison issues. Cover price is $1.50; suggest¬ 
ed subscription rate is $10/year (6 issues). 

PR WATCH 

#2/lst Quarter thru #4/3rd Quarter *94 
(3318 Gregory St., Madison, WI 53711) is 
an important new 12-page newsletter of 
"Public Interest Reporting on the Public 
Relations Industry," certainly one of the 
pillars of capitalist ideological strength. 
Issue #2 features an account of "Strange 
bedfellows at PR conference on activism" 
by John Stauber, in which he describes 
how this Annual Conference on "Activist 
Groups and Public Policymaking helps 
corporate flacks learn how to...defeat or 
co-opt" activist groups. This issue also 
details the involvement of the 
Porter/Novelli PR firm in playing both 
sides of the street in helping cover up the 
dangers of pesticides in foods. Issue #3 
focusses on corporate greenwashing, in¬ 
cluding a review of Bruce Harrison’s Go¬ 
ing Green: How to Communicate Your 
Company's Environmental Commitment. 

Issue #4 includes a revealing stories by 
John Stauber on "Smokers’ hacks: The 
tobacco lobby’s PR front groups" and 
"Smoke and mirrors: How tobacco and PR 
grew up together," along with a piece on 
the dirty PR campaign against Haiti’s de¬ 
posed president Aristide. This publication 
should be checked out but every activist 
citizens’ group in order to better under¬ 
stand the nature of the well-funded PR 
campaigns they find invariably find them¬ 
selves fighting. Subscriptions are 
$60/year. 

PUCK 

# 10/undated (Permeable Press, 47 Noe St., 
Studio 4, San Francisco, CA 94114-1017) is 
a visually impressive 84-page "Unofficial 
Journal of the Irrepressible," a nicely-pro¬ 
duced anthology crossing the aesthetics of 
computer art/design with the lumpen liter¬ 
ature of litzines. There’s poetry, fiction, 
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and reviews in a nice stew. Worthwhile 
fiction includes Daniel Pearlman’s "Cogitor, 
Ergo Sum," and Munin & Hugin’s "Rites of 
Passage." Subscriptions are $17/year (3 
issues). 

RAVEN 

#24/Oct.-Dec.’93 & #25/Spring ’94 (Free¬ 
dom Press, 84b Whitechapel High Street, 
London El 7QX, England) is a well-pro¬ 
duced, 96-page quarterly journal published 
as a companion to Freedom: Anarchist 
Fortnightly. The theme for issue #24 is 
(pro-)"Science," including an array of arti¬ 
cles singing the praises of science and tech¬ 
nology while warning in dire tones of the 
evil results which would inevitably come 
from the rejection of science (which, any¬ 
way, is seen as being impossible). Contribu¬ 
tions include John Pilgrim’s earth-shatter¬ 
ing "The necessity of science," and Nigel 
Calder’s plaintive plea to "Give science a 
chance." Issue #25 is on "Religion," featur¬ 
ing a piece by Tony Gibon appropriately 
asking "Should we mock at religion?" and 
an "Anarchist entry for a theological dictio¬ 
nary" by Colin Ward, along with Sebastian 
Faure’s quite reasonable 'Twelve proofs of 
the non-existence of God!" Subscriptions 
are £12/year. _ _ 


RECLAIMING 



RECLAIMING NEWSLETTER 
#54/Spring thru #56/Autumn ’94 (POB 
14404, San Francisco, CA. 94114) is a 32- 
page pagan newsletter "working to unify 
spirit and politics." The Spring issue fea¬ 
tures a personal account of "The ritual of 
birth" by Karen Janowitz. Subscriptions are 
$6-$25/year (4 issues). 

RSVP 

#15/Feb.-Mar. & #17/Apr.-May ’94 (Tad 
Davies, 821 Highview Ave., Manhattan 
Beach, CA. 90266) is a 52-page "co-op 
publication of writers and a publisher con¬ 
cerned about freedom issues of many dif¬ 
ferent views," with a fair number of anar¬ 
chists and anti-authoritarians involved. Sub¬ 
scriptions are $16/year (8 issues + occa¬ 
sional bonus issues). 


SCIENCE FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

Vol.2,#3/Fall ’93 & Vol.3,#l/Spring ’94 
(Institute for Energy and Environmental 
Research, 6935 Laurel Ave., Takoma Park, 
MD. 20912) is a 16-page newsletter critical 
of the nuclear power/weapons establish¬ 
ment. Subscriptions are $6/year (3 issues). 

SMALL PRESS REVIEW 

#255/April ’94 thru double-issue #258- 
9/July-Aug.’94 (POB 100, Paradise, CA. 
95967) is a competently-done, 32-page 
monthly review of small press poetry and 
fiction, now merged with Small Magazine 
Review making a two-in-one publication. 
Each issue includes small press book and 
small magazine reviews, as well as editori¬ 
als and commentary with a consistent em¬ 
phasis on the literary side of alternative 
publishing. Subscriptions are $23/year. 

SOCIETY AND NATURE 
#5/undated (Subscription Services, POB 
637, Littleton, CO. 80160-0637) is a new 
212-page academic-style journal (subtitled 
"The International Journal of Political 
Ecology") whose aim is "to reach a synthe¬ 
sis of autonomous—democratic, libertarian 
socialist and radical green—traditions." The 
theme for this issue is "Nationalism and the 
New World Order," with an impressive list 
of contributions: an interview with Noam 
Chomsky, Murray Bookchin on "National¬ 
ism and the ‘national question’," Takis 
Fotopoulos on "The nation-state and the 
market," and Cornelius Castoriadis on 
"World imbalance and the revolutionary 
force of ecology." For anyone interested in 
the most sophisticated of the green theo¬ 
rists, this is the place to be. Subscriptions 
are $20/year (3 issues). 

STILL ANGRY 

# 13/Fall-Winter ’93-94 (102A E. 52nd St., 
Austin, TX. 78751) is an unpaginated in- 
your-face angry zine with a homo-vegan- 
straightedge twist. This issue features band 
interviews with Ironside, Manhole, Dog¬ 
fight and Stuggle, along with a short by 
Swami Shayne on "Alcohol, tobacco and 
veganism." Copies are $2 postpaid. 

THIRD WORLD RESOURCES 

Vol.l0,#2/April-June ’94 (Data Center, 

464 19th St., Oakland, CA. 94612) informa¬ 
tive 24-page "quarterly review of resources 
from & about the Third World." Subscrip¬ 
tions are $35/2 years. 

TOUCHPOINT 

Vol.7,#l/Jan.’94 (POB 408, Chloride, AZ. 
86431) is a 10-page non-monogamous con¬ 
tact service newsletter. Single issues are $4. 

TRANSCENDENCE 

#6 (Soozee Stack, 3424 Shady Lane, Glen- 
wood, MD. 21738) Movie, music, and zine 


reviews, plus dreams, and Soozee’s encoun¬ 
ter with "The birds," and "The night Bubba 
left" (her kissing fish, that is)! $3 for four 
issues, or trade. 

TSUJIGIRI 

#2 & #3/undated (Greg Carden, 501 
Kirkwood Dr., Northport, AL 35476) is a 
10 to 12-page "Zine of Orthodox 
Discordianism," a joke religion based on 
the worship of Eris, the goddess of chaos. 
No price listed; send a contribution for a 
copy. 

TURNING THE TIDE 

Vol.7,#2/Mar.-April & double-issue #3- 
4/Summer ’94 (POB 1990, Burbank, CA. 
91507) is a 20 to 28-page leftist tabloid 
subtitled "Journal of Anti-Racist Activism, 
Research and Education" and published by 
People Against Racist Terror. Issue #2 1 
features an article on the meaning of "In¬ 
ternational Women’s Day," along with the 
text of the "Zapatista Declaration of War. 
Double issue #3-4 includes information on 
the notorious activities of recent Populist 
Party presidential candidate Bo Gritz, the 
Jewish Defense League, and the White 
Aryan Resistance of Thom Metzger. This 
newspaper is an important and consistent 
source of information on racist organiza¬ 
tions and anti-racist resistance. Subscrip¬ 
tions are now $10/year (6 issues). 

TWISTED IMAGE 

#52/April ’94 (1630 University Ave. 

Apt.26, Berkeley, CA. 94703) is an enter¬ 
taining 10-page comics zine published by 
Ace Backwords, back after a three month 
hiatus. This issue includes a guest appear¬ 
ance by "Baboon Dooley: Rock Critic." 
Sample copies are $2; subscriptions are 
$20/year (12 issues). 

URBAN SPELUNKER 

Vol.2,#4/Mar. thru #6/May ’94 (6523 
California Ave SW #323, Seattle, WA 
98136-1822) is a 12-page monthly alterna¬ 
tive community tabloid, billed as "Seattle’s 
choice for free-thinking music, art and 
culture," and emphasizing humor and re¬ 
views of music and film. Subscriptions are 
$ 18/year. 

UTNE READER 

#63/May-June & #64/July-Aug.’94 (Box 
1974, Marion, OH. 43305) is a well-estab¬ 
lished 144 to 184-page "alternative press" 
reader for left-liberals, concentrating on 
reprinting articles from the more main¬ 
stream "alternative" publications. The May- 
June issue features "The top censored sto¬ 
ries of 1993" (from Project Censored), a 
long piece on "Sibling connections: That 
most vital but overlooked or relationships" 
(from Family Therapist Networker), and 
an article on the so-called "Wise Use" 
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movement by Donald Snow (from North¬ 
ern Lights). The July-August issue’s cover 
story is 'Today’s Teens: Dissed, Mythed 
and totally Pissed," starting off with a Roll¬ 
ing Stone piece titled "The disease is ado¬ 
lescence," and even including a few short 
pieces by teens themselves. Subscriptions 
are $18/year (6 issues). 

WESTERN REVIEW INSTITUTE 

MFWCI irTTFO 

#26/April & #27/Aug.’94 (POB 806, Chi- 
no, CA. 91708) is a sometimes interesting 4 
to 8-page newsletter of historical reinter¬ 
pretation, attempting to make sense of our 
current social predicament, though from a 
predominantly conservative, pro-market 
perspective. Issue #27 features a worth¬ 
while review of Harold Simpson’s Un¬ 
healthy Food = Unhealthy People , arguing 
for the vital importance for public health 
of genuinely fresh, unadulterated foods, 
over the "convenience" and false economies 
of chemically treated and artificially pre¬ 
served foods. Subscriptions are $20/10 
issues. 

WILD EARTH 

Vol.4,# 1/Spring ’94 (POB 455, Richmond, 
VT 05477) is a 98-page quarterly magazine 
seriously dedicated to conservation biology 
and the preservation as well as extension of 
wilderness (while ignoring the social-eco¬ 
nomic processes underlying ecological de¬ 
struction). Started and published by ex- 
Earth First!ers, including EF! founding 
member Dave Foreman, this journal pro¬ 
vides a more academically respectable and 
much less socially-committed counterpoint 
to Earth First! This issue includes a call for 
"Mohawk Park? The time is right!" (in 
Massachusetts) by Robert Leverett, an 
analysis of the dangers of "Whole-tree 
logging" by David Carle, and Mile Tager’s 
"Depleting the wild: Ozone loss, radiation 
gain, and natural systems." Subscriptions 
are included with membership in the Ceno- 
zoic Society at $25/year. 

WOMENSTRUGGLE 
Vol.l,#4/Spring ’94 (POB 54115, Minne¬ 
apolis, MN 55454) is a 24-page quarterly 
tabloid "Newsjoumal of women’s activism 
and resistance across cultures." This issue 
focusses on attacks on prostitutes and pros¬ 
titution in the US and Thailand, with 
articles like "Legalized prostitution is legal¬ 
ized sexual assault" (reprinted from the 
San Francisco Examiner’s Op Ed page). 
Subscriptions are $ 10/year. 

ZINE 

#9/July-Aug. & #10/Sept.’94 (POB 288, 
Shere, Guildford, Surrey GU5 9JS, Eng¬ 
land) is a glossy & colorful 68-page "open 
access" bimonthly "for the young of all 
social groups to say and show what they 


want." Full of short contributions—fiction, 
poetry, articles, comics, photos, letters, free 
classifieds, etc., most all contributed by 
readers, this professionally produced maga¬ 
zine is worth checking out for kids from 8 
to 80. The July-August issue includes brief 
accounts of the Indonesian invasion of East 
Timor and squatting in Portugal. The Sep¬ 
tember issue includes even more comics 
than usual, including "A walrus in a pub 
story," along with short pieces on masturba¬ 
tion. Subscriptions are now £42.36/year. 


First Time 
Listings 

AMERICAN WRITER 

Winter ’94 (NWU, 873 Broadway, Suite 
203, New York, NY 10003) is the 16-page 
quarterly newsletter of the National Writ¬ 
ers Union, through which writers can orga¬ 
nize collectively. This issue includes info on 
lawsuits, settlements, and the celebration of 
"Writers’ Rights Day. Subscriptions are 
included with membership in the union at 
$75 to $170/year sliding scale. 

ANYTHING THAT MOVES 

#7/Spring ’94 (BABN, 2404 California St. 
#24, San Francisco, CA 94115) is a 64- 
page, quarterly bisexual magazine with an 
attitude—angry, radical and uncompromis¬ 
ing, published by the Bay Area Bisexual 
Network. This is a "Spirituality and Heal¬ 
ing" issue, with contributions from several 
perspectives, including Mark Silver and Jim 
Frazin on Judaism and an interview with 
Starhawk on paganism, among others. This 
is the best periodical for bisexuals I’ve 
seen, though I was somewhat surprised to 
see so much preoccupation with intricate 
self-labelling, "recovery" rhetoric and 12- 
step ideology in many of the contributions. 
Subscriptions are $25/year. 

ART FLUX 

#3/undated (POB 7302, Minneapolis, MN 
55407) is an unpaginated, photocopied zine 
on colorful paper dedicated to "living the 
art of daily life...Art is all around you, soak 
it up, put back into it—we are all artists!" 
This issue includes "The magical art of 
puppetry, with Dhan Polnau," along with 
several comics. Send $1 for a sample copy. 

BLACK AND RED 

#9/Summer ’94 (c/o Hill, 160 Lefferts 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11225) is the 18-page 
photocopied "Newsletter of the Anarchist 
Caucus, Committees of Correspondence." 
This issue announces the founding conven¬ 
tion in Chicago of the Committees of Cor¬ 
respondence, which seems to be a fairly 
open, vaguely leftist attempt at creating 


another new political party. Subscriptions 
are apparently $10/year. 

BUST 

#2/Fall-Winter >93, #3/Spring & 
#4/Summer-FalI ’94 (POB 319 Ansonia 
Station, New York, NY 10023) is simply 
the best girl-zine you’ll find anywhere. (I 
can’t believe I missed including a review 
of BUST in the Spring/Summer issue of 
APR, though a reprint of "Play me" from 
BUST #2 was included there.) The theme 
for the second issue is "Girlz just wanna 
have?" It includes Tabitha Rasa on "Power 
and sex and fun and no longer being a 
geek," and Barbara Klingman’s painful 
account of partying with "My rude friend," 
along with "Play me" by Girl, and don’t 
forget the "Lipstick breast print" center¬ 
fold. The third issue’s theme is "Our Lip¬ 
stick, Ourselves: The Fashion and Beauty 
Issue," including Lisa Palac’s "The day my 
hair fell off," the sad story of "My left 
hand" (used for purging) by Ann Rex, 
Ophelia Lipps’ "Thanks for the 
mammaries: The rise and fall of my 
boobs," and Sue-C and friends’ dialogue 
inspired by "Magenta." Issue #4, just out, 
is *The Sex Issue," featuring a full-color 
cover and 64 pages of endearing personal 
histories, painful revelations and sexual 
epiphanies with titles like "Betty and 
Celina get wired" (with giant vibrators), 
"More than a blow job, It’s a career," "Sex, 
lies and tampax," and "Sexual baggage: 
What’s love got to do with it?" No p.c. 
feminism or guilt-ridden self-denial rules 
here. These are real women with some¬ 
thing more than the latest beauty tips to 
get off their chests. BUST is a must. Sam¬ 
ple copies are $2.50 + two 29tf stamps. 

CREATIVITY CONNECTION 

Vol.5,#l/Winter ’94 (610 Langdon St., 
#224, Madison, WI 53703) is an 8-page 
quarterly newsletter, subtitled "The Writer’s 
Home Companion." Subscriptions are 
$7.95/year. 

DISCUSSION BULLETIN 

#64/May-June ’94 (POB 1564, Grand Rap¬ 
ids, MI. 49501) is a 32-page assortment of 
letters and reprinted articles primarily from 
the anti-market, non-statist radical milieu. 
This issue features a reprinting of Noam 
Chomsky’s "Notes on anarchism" (which 
originally appeared as an introduction to 
Daniel Guerin’s Anarchism: From Theory to 
Practice). Subscriptions are $3/year (6 is¬ 
sues). 

DREAM SCENE MAGAZINE 
undated (38 Rossi Ave., Suite #1, San 
Francisco, CA 94118-44218) is an 
unpaginated "magazine of your dreams." If 
you’re interested in reading a random col¬ 
lection of other people’s dreams (and your 
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own, too, if you send them in), this is prob¬ 
ably the only publication around for you! 
Samples are $2 (cash only); subscriptions 
are $7/4 issues (cash). 

IEXISTE! 

#2/June & #4/Aug.’93 (6323 Cherrywood, 
Portage, MI 48109-1245) is a 30-page zine 
centered on personal ruminations on every¬ 
day life, and the editor’s interest in Mayan 
astrology. Send a contribution for a copy. 

FOREVER ALIVE 

#20/Aug.’94 (POB 12305, Scottsdale, AZ 
85267-2305) is a nicely-produced, 42-page 
quarterly magazine devoted to bodily 
health and human immortality—along with 
their shadows, obsessive fear of aging and 
death. Sample quote: "Death is awful. 

There is nothing beautiful about the body 
aging and dying." This issue is predomi¬ 
nantly filled with inspirational homilies and 
testimonies celebrating a generic "alive- 
ness." Subscriptions are $24/year. 

THE GADFLY 

Vol.l0,#5/May ’94 (Billings Student Cen¬ 
ter, Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, VT 
05405) is a 12-page student tabloid, now 
billing itself as "an anti-authoritarian news¬ 
paper." This issue announces a more open 
letters policy amidst extensive community 
criticism of earlier restrictions. No price 
listed. 

HARPER’S 

#1727/April thru #1729/June ’94 (POB 
7511, Red Oak, IA 51591-0511) is a slick, 
96-page monthly edited and produced with 
an understated style that makes it one of 
the best magazines on the edge of the 
mainstream. It’s also one of the few well 
established periodicals to freely reprint 
from alternative press titles as well as a 
wide variety of other sources. Subscriptions 
are $18/year. 

HEAD 

#2 & #3/undated (BM Uplift, London 
WC1N 3XX, England) is an incredibly 
packed zine with a huge amount of infor¬ 
mation, reprints of subversive posters, calls 
to action, visionary comics, etc., from "un¬ 
employed heads who don’t want to waste 
our lives in a dead end system." A lot more 
zines could use this level of quality in their 
signal to noise ratios. Issue #2 features 
"Situationism—A Primer," "What about the 
government?" and "A beginner’s guide to 
smart drugs" amidst all the rest of this 
swirling mix. See for yourself while they’re 
still available. Sample copies are $7 cash 
postpaid, or £3 in the UK. 

HEARTSONG REVIEW 
# 15/Fall ’93-Winter ’94 (POB 5716, Eu¬ 
gene, OR 97405) is a semi-annual 56-page 
"Resource Guide for New Age Music of 


the Spirit," featuring page after page of 
music reviews, along with a few book, mag¬ 
azine and spoken word reviews. Each issue 
includes a sampler of new releases, as well. 
Subscriptions are $8/year including tape 
samplers, or $12/year with CD samplers. 

IRON FEATHER JOURNAL 

#13/undated (POB 1905, Boulder, CO. 
80306) is now a 90-page phone/computer 
phreaking zine. It’s been around a long 
time, and now it’s back in print after a long 
hiatus in a new standard magazine size. 
Includes a "Fuel for free: Hydrogen gener¬ 
ator" come-on, complete with plans, tips 
for enjoying a "Safe rave," and lots of zine 
reviews, along with all the usual technical 
info and commentary. Cover price is $4. 

THE JOURNAL OF HARD RESPONSE 

Vol.l,#12/May & Vol.2,#l/June ’94 (POB 
845, Seabrook, TX 77586) is a relatively 
new 8 to 12-page newsletter using humor 
to respond to "conservanazis" like Rush 
Limbaugh from just as loony a liberal per¬ 
spective! A bumpersticker offered by this 
publication says it all: "Oink! If You Love 
Rush." Subscriptions are $20/year. 

LIBERTARIAN LABOR REVIEW 

#16/Winter & # 17/Summer-Fall ’94 (POB 
762, Cortland, NY. 13045) is a 42-page 
magazine of "Anarchosyndicalist Ideas and 
Discussion." The Winter issue features Jon 
Bekken on "The American health care 
crisis: Capitalism," while the Summer-Fall 
issue includes a worthwhile short expos6 of 
the "socially-responsible" corporations and 
investors, along with Jeff Stein’s "Marxism: 
The negation of communism." Subscrip¬ 
tions are $12/4 issues (2 years). 

MESECHABE 

#12/Winter ’94 (7725 Cohn St., New Or¬ 
leans, LA. 70118) is now a beautiful 32- 
page tabloid, subtitled "The Journal of 
Surregionalism." This issue features a cover 
collage by Freddie Baer, Gary Snyder on 
"Nature’s writing," the third part of Max 
Cafard’s amusing series on televangelists 
titled "Cults of Consumption," the second 
part of Camille Martin’s translation of 
Reclus’ account of his voyage to New Or¬ 
leans in 1855 titled "An anarchist in the old 
South," along with plenty of poetry, photos 
and sketches. Recommended. The cover 
price is $3; and subscriptions are $15/5 
issues. 

MOTHER JONES 

Vol.l9,#2/Mar.-April & #3/May-June ’94 
(POB 469024, Escondido, CA 92046-9839) 
is a slick, professionally-produced, 90-page 
bimonthly magazine featuring left-liberal 
news and commentary, usually with an 
emphasis on investigative journalism that’s 
hard to find anywhere else. The March- 


April issue includes an unusual comic story 
titled "God’s country" on right-wing reli¬ 
gious nuts pushing creationism. The May- 
June issue’s cover story is the "Breast can¬ 
cer cover up: Why scientists ignore vital 
evidence about toxins." Subscriptions are 
$18/year. 

MUSELETTER 

#29/May & #30/June ’94 (Richard 
Heinberg, 1433 Olivet Rd., Santa Rosa, 

CA. 95401) is a very readable 4-page 
monthly comment zine. Each issue includes 
one essay or review. The May issue is on 
"Native wisdom in the modem world." Sub¬ 
scriptions are $15/year. 

NEW UNIONIST 

#199/Feb. thru #203/June ’94 (New Un¬ 
ion Party, 621 West Lake St. Suite 210, 
Minneapolis, MN. 55408) is a 4-page n 
monthly tabloid aiming to get workers "to 
unite in one rank-and-file controlled un¬ 
ion." Subscriptions are $5/year. 

PRAIRIE FIRE PROGRESSIVE 
STUDENT NEWSPAPER 
#12/Oct.-Nov.’93 thru #14/Summer ’94 
(c/o Freedom Coalition, POB 12266, 
Gainesville, FL 32604) is a "bimonthly (sort 
of)" 8 to 20-page leftist student tabloid for 
the University of Florida. Issue #12 is 
particularly good, featuring Jeremy Smith’s 
"What is the alternative press?" along with 
excerpts from Noam Chomsky’s speech on 
"Media control," and Mark Piotrowski’s 
"The myth of objectivity." Subscriptions are 
$7/year. 

RESOURCES FOR INDEPENDENT 
THINKING REVIEW 

# 1/Winter & #2/Spring ’94 (4067 
Hardwick #129, Lakewood, CA 90712- 
2324) is a new 12-page newsletter devoted 
to promoting "critical thinking, and person¬ 
al self-empowerment" for everyone from 
kids to adults, with repeated calls to "ques¬ 
tion authority." Included are many relevant 
book reviews, along with other resource 
information. Subscriptions are $18/year. 

SCIENCE FICTION EYE 
#13/Spring ’94 (POB 18539, Asheville, NC 
28814) is one of the best sci-fi magazines, 
including some of the more consistently 
interesting practitioners of the genre in its 
pages. This issue features Charles Platt on 
Extropians, John Shirley on cultural "Vio¬ 
lence," Steve Kelner on "Mind and brain: sf 
and fact," along with the usual plethora of 
reviews. Subscriptions are $12.50/3 issues. 

SMALL PUBLISHER 

unnumbered/Dec.’93 & Feb.’94 (Box 1620, 
Pineville, WV 24874-1620) is a 24-page 
monthly tabloid for those interested or 
already involved in publishing their own 
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books. Each issues’s content emphasizes 
inspirational success stories and useful 
sources of information. The December 
issue features a valuable article on by 
Jeffrey Lant on creating classified and 
small display ads. Subscriptions are a rea¬ 
sonable $ 12/year. 

TALKING RAVEN 

Vol.3,#2/Autumn ’93 (POB 45758, Seattle, 
WA 98145) is a nicely-done, 16-page quar¬ 
terly tabloid, subtitled "A Journal of Imagi¬ 
native Trouble." Robert Anton Wilson with 
"Feminist demonology and the ‘Is of 
identity*," and Toby Amirault on "Why self- 
publish?" in this issue. Subscriptions are 
$11/year. 

TEMP SLAVE 

#1 thru #3/undated (POB 5184, Bethle¬ 
hem, PA. 18015) is a sometimes thoughtful, 
sometimes mischievous, sometimes hilari¬ 
ous look at temp workers and the corpo¬ 
rate slavers who employ them. Issue #3 
includes an interview with "Chris Carlsson 
on work, temps, and Processed World," 
along with several short temp stories. This 
zine is from the same temp slave who pub¬ 
lished the excellent Welcome to the World 


of Insurance, reviewed in APR #3. Send $2 
cash for a copy. 

THRESHOLD 

Vol.6,#l/Oct.’93 & #3/Jan.’94 (SEAC, 
POB 1168, Chapel Hill, NC 27514) is the 
36-page bulletin of the Student Environ¬ 
mental Action Coalition. The October issue 
features coverage of NAFTA, while the 
January issue focusses on the problems of 
biotechnology. Subscriptions are included 
with membership in SEAC at $15 to 
$50/year (8 issues). 

TOWARD FREEDOM 

Vol.43,#5/Aug.-Sept.’94 (209 College St., 
Burlington, VT 05401) is a professionally- 
produced, 24-page "international newslet¬ 
ter" published eight times a year, with a 
critical focus on the Third World, Europe 
and the UN. This issue features a look at 
Russia, including Ed Schatz on "Dilemmas 
of a shattered empire," and Andrew Wilson 
on "Insecurity in the near abroad." 
Subscriptions are $25/year. 

UNIVERSITY SENTINEL 
Vol.3,#4/Jan. thru #7/April ’94 (POB 751, 
Portland, OR 97207) is a scrappy 8-page 


student paper, featuring domestic and in¬ 
ternational political coverage and occasion¬ 
al radical commentary, along with some 
well-done bogus advertisements which let 
corporate America reveal what’s really on 
its mind. Send a contribution for a sample 
copy. 

THE WASHINGTON FREE PRESS 

#6/Oct.-Nov. & $7/Dec.*93/Jan.’94 (1463 
E. Republican St., #178, Seattle, WA 
98112) is a relatively new 20-page alterna¬ 
tive community tabloid serving the Seattle 
area. Issue #7 argues the (less than liber¬ 
tarian) case for gun control. Subscriptions 
are $12/year. 

THE WHIP 

#1 & #2/undated (714 S. Franklin, Olym¬ 
pia, WA 98501) is a 16-page newsprint zine 
which includes a commentary about the 
editor’s letters critical of ritual abuse sto¬ 
ries which were refused publication in the 
local press. Send a contribution for a copy. 

WOMAN OF POWER 

#23/Winter ’94 (POB 2785, Orleans, MA 
02653) is an impressive, 88-page "Magazine 
of feminism, spirituality, and politics." This 
issue’s theme is "Sacred Spaces," featuring 
Marsha Gomez’s "Weaving on sacred 
ground" (on women’s resistance to the 
partitioning of the Hopi-Din6 Joint Use 
Area at Big Mountain), Ann Leslie Davis 
on the massacre at Wounded Knee, and 
Kat Duff & Mary Humphrey on "Feminine 
vernacular architecture" (making their own 
temple), among many more contributions. 
Subscriptions are $30/4 issues. 


Romance 

From page 21 

earth lovers cramp their own style to imagi¬ 
nary requirements. What is footbinding 
compared to wilful suppression of one’s 
individuality? 

Initially, I am skeptical when a person 
appears to share my outlook on life. Scratch 
the surface, and a snivelling moralist or a 
lunatic will often emerge. In the rare in¬ 
stance of meeting a person I appreciate, the 
last thing I want to do is bind them to me. 
Affinity is intangible. At the first grasp it 
begins to trickle away like sand from be¬ 
tween the fingers of a clutched hand. 
-Claudia 

This essay is reprinted from The Rebel's New Clothes, 

available from: BM Claudia, London WC1N 3XX, 
England for $5 cash or IMO £3.25. ©1992 


Here and Now 

New No.15 issue out early Summer 1994 includes a major article by Ian 
Tillium on Technological Despotism plus the usual blend of reports, features 
and reviews that focus on the administration of life, in and out of work, that 
stifle our existence for the good of capital. Subs are approx 

$6 surface or $10 airmail for 3 issues. Back-issues $2 apart from *$3 from POB 
109, Leeds, LS5 3AA or H&N c/o Transmission, 28 King St., Glasgow G1 5QP. 


Here and Now Back-Issues 
(@ pari-photo-copied). 80p/£1.20* 

Main articles in each issue:- 
No.1 - Khmer Rouge and comm¬ 
unism in Cambodia; Lifestylism 
and revolutionaries; Teaching. 

No.2 @- Remaking the Community; 
The Subversive Past; Critiques of 
Castoriadis, Greer; Computing. 
No.3@ - Animal Liberation; 

Mid 80s Riots; Lasch & narcissism; 
Leftists exposed;Poland & USSR. ^ 
No.4 - West German Greens; 

Murray Bookchin’s municipalism; 
Baudrillard; Invasion of exchange. 
No.5@ - New social movements; 

Gifts,Money & Credit; Havel; * 

"The 3rd Assault”; Fashion. 

No.6 - Enterprise Culture; 

Public Sector strikes; Pubs; 
Sado-Porno soap; Insurrection. 
No.7/8*@ - De Bord; Eastern 
Europe; Poland’s Orangemen; 
Policing the Truth; Violence. 


P 

QN|y 

$ 

&! 


No.9 - Poll Tax rebellion;Wildcat 
strikes; Rushdie & fundamentalism; 
Situationist icons; TV; Scotland. 
No. 10* - Art/Anti-Art; Euromania 
Politics of Panic; Free is cheaper; 
Care in the Community; Work. 
No.11- German unification; 
Orkney, professionals & Child 
Abuse ; Softechnica; 

Culture & protest; Art Strikes; 
No.12* - Managerialism; Conflict in 
Yugoslavia, USSR, Kurdistan; 
Travellers; Attila the Hun; Gorz. 
No.13- Independence; New 
Riots; Satanic conspiracy; Serial 
Killers; NHS factories; Shamanism; 

Dispersed Fordism; Rebellion. 
No.14* - End of Celebrity; Ravers; 
Whistleblow Job; Class War & ideas; 
Interview with Satan; PC Radicals; 
Exposing Anti-fascists + Quiz; 
Vaneigem on Stalin; Race and 
territory; Black radicals; Commons. 
Reviews & Listings in each Issue 
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CHRISTIAN ANGST 



However, the current economic climate is pre¬ 
venting many honest, hard-working individuals 
from acquiring their fair share of the American 
pie. 



In order to maintain the appearance of a middle 
class lifestyle, many people take on second jobs 
at the cost of enjoying the very things they 
work to obtain! 



So keep working, folks* Remember...Your 
neighbors are watching! 



© 1993 Terry Evenon © New Vision Technologies Inc., All Rights Reserved. 
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Cults 

From page 55 

ney Gottlieb. Under the terms of his 
CIA-funded contract, West ran a pro¬ 
gram at the University of Oklahoma that 
experimented with LSD. (At one point 
he gave an elephant a huge dosage at 
the Oklahoma City Zoo, which resulted 
in its death.) After the Watts riots in 
1965, West promoted the view that 
violence was caused by genetic factors, 
and offenders could be treated by psy¬ 
chosurgery and chemical castration. 30 

Some speculate that the CIA is work¬ 
ing both sides of the street on the cult- 
ism issue. This is the approach that any 
good intelligence agency would prefer; it 
provides an opportunity to shape the 
terms of the public debate, and allows 


Sleeping Booty 

From page 24 

made to feel worthless if not attached to a 
male. I tried not to let that shit get to me, 
but it was, at times, really painful. The worst 
thing about going without sex, for me, was 
having to live with the idea; the fear of being 
alone was much worse than actually being 
alone. It felt pathetic. It seemed humiliating. 
I felt unlovable, invisible, unsexed, asexual, 
inadequate. Since I don’t have a wild sexual- 
fantasy life, and had already been burdened 
with the conviction that I have a low sex 
drive (I’m happy to report that I was greatly 
misinformed by an unreliable source), I 
believed the hype about my own extinction, 
lack of sexual power, lack of desire and 
desirability. I never made much noise about 
my nonexistent booty—I could barely admit 
to it—so I usually passed as sexually active, 
like I used to before I lost my virginity. I had 
found that I could stand not having sex for 
two years, I just couldn’t stand being the 
Kind of Girl Who Didn’t. I only whined 
about it to my closest friends when it seemed 
I’d never ever have sex again—I needed 
them to tell me that eventually, some day, 
I’d meet some great guy who would worship 
me for my brains, my strength, my indepen¬ 
dence, my feminism, and my body. They 
helped me believe in myself. Now, I’m prob¬ 
ably only brave enough to write this because 
that actually did happen. I found I really 
don’t need a man around, but I think I’ll 
keep this one anyway—he’s got that good 
cosmic yang thang. 

-Girl 

This essay first appeared in the Summer/Fall. 1994 

issue of Bust, POB 319 Ansonia Station, New York, 
NY 10023. Subscriptions are $10/4 issues. ©1994 


maneuverability to protect and promote 
their interests. Unfortunately our media 
work only on the anti-cult side of the 
street, and seem thoroughly uninterested 
in the larger issues. One problem is that 
if you need a soundbite or two, it’s 
much less expensive to use a CAN “ex¬ 
pert” as opposed to digging out your 
own facts. And with the intelligence 
angle especially, layers of deniability 
must be penetrated. After pursuing this 
angle, the only thing that a journalist 
might discover is the fact that his editor 
or publisher is nervous and unhappy, 
and wants to pull the plug. 

Just as decaying Imperial Rome was 
rife with cults, today many feel that our 
majority culture has played out its string, 
leaving us tied in knots. The systems 
needed to transmit values from one 
generation to the next are in serious 
disrepair. Intentional communities, like 
it or not, will become attractive in com¬ 
ing decades for both social and econom¬ 
ic reasons, if only because we all share 
a penchant for survival. This makes the 
problem as vital as it is difficult. It 
seems reasonable to ask that those who 
use words like “mind control,” “cult,” 
and “brainwashing” be ready to explain 
themselves on the basis of larger issues, 
with some measure of logical, philosoph¬ 
ical, and scientific coherence, and with a 
bit more compassion. 
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From page 67 

more Cooper, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar 
Allan Poe and Herman Melville were among 
the most illustrious of the American Roman¬ 
tics. As in Europe, the creative soul and the 
free imagination found themselves at odds 
with the reigning bourgeois society. The 
United States became the site of various 
experiments in the creation of utopian com¬ 
munities either actual (New Harmony, Onei¬ 
da) or planned (Coleridge’s and Southey’s 
“Pantisocracy”). But the “flowers of evil” did 
not seem to grow very well in American soil, 
probably because the country remained 
largely agrarian and because of the rising 
tide of evangelical protestantism. The south¬ 
ern plantation aristocracy resembled in some 
ways effete European absolutism, but its 
total destruction in the Civil War, like the 
destruction of the French monarchy, did 
little to establish the kingdom of virtue on 
earth. The slaves were indeed liberated— 
only to become wage slaves, and the power 
of the US federal government was vastly 
increased. 

After the Civil War, heavy industrializa¬ 
tion, the closing of the frontier, and the 
beginnings of global empire, the focus of 
romantic sensibility among educated Ameri¬ 
cans of the Northeast shifted even more to 
Europe. Such artists as Mary Cassatt, James 
M. Whistler and Henry James elected to 
spend most of their time in western Europe 
(Paris, London and Northern Italy) to escape 
home and also to participate in the artistic 
ferment of European Symbolism, Impres¬ 
sionism, Aestheticism and so on. The prac¬ 
tice of voluntary expatriation continued on a 
significant scale through the 1930s (and 
again, less brilliantly, through the 1950s), 
though by World War I New York City was 
emerging as the home of America s own 
cosmopolitan bohemia. 

The 1960s and ’70s produced the most 
recent mass explosion of the utopian as well 
as dystopian elements of the Romantic 
legacy in the western world. This can be seen 
in the spiritual movements of that time, as 
well as in the political movements. As in 
France of the late nineteenth century, the 
power of Christianity in the United States 
began to decay rapidly and was replaced in 
some quarters by cults derived from Eastern 
religion. This, combined with elements of 
popular psychology (particularly a la Carl 
Jung), became the basis of the contemporary 
New Age movement, which has become an 
expression of flaky, confused upper-middle- 
class liberals. In the political (or 
antipolitical) realm the 1960s saw a signifi¬ 
cant resurgence of romanticism in the back- 
to-the-land hippie communes, as well as in 
the naive tendency, among students especial¬ 
ly, to idealize Third World peasant guerrilla 


movements. Many young leftists were all too 
eager to follow Mao’s injunction to “serve 
the people” in a self-abnegating tradition 
that went back to the French revolutionaries’ 
submission to Rousseau’s concept of the 
“general will.” 

The Decadence of Capital 

Much of what we have come to hear 
spoken of in the twentieth century as deca¬ 
dent has come from those calling themselves 
Marxists. For decades it was routine to hear 
the Soviet or Chinese leadership pontificat¬ 
ing about the decadence of the West. They 
use(d) the word in a definitely moralistic 
sense, usually to condemn popular music 
from jazz onward or to attack the most 
blatant contradictions of modern capitalism, 
those attributes left over from its 
prespectacular stage, such as the grossness, 
ostentatious display and consumption of the 
idle rich contrasted with poverty in the 
ghettoes of the metropolis and starvation in 
the Third World. This brand of condemna¬ 
tion coming from Marxist-Leninists recalled, 
in however degraded a fashion, the Jacobin 
Republic of Virtue, and boasted that Red 
bureaucrats were somehow morally superior 
to the non-Stalinist bureaucrats of the West 
(a lie even on that level). The moralism of 
Leninist bureaucrats is a class ideology, and 
as such it is an inheritance of Judeo-Chris- 
tian (or in the case of the Chinese, Confu- 
cian) moralism and bourgeois positivism. 

But, some will protest, this is not real 
Marxism at all, it is vulgarized, perverted, 
recuperated. They have a point. In some 
ways Leninism, Trotskyism, Stalinism, etc. 
are departures from the original communist 
project. Very well then, let us cast aside the 
“false” Marxism and consider Marxism at its 
vest, in its “Western” variants. These cur¬ 
rents would include (besides the work of 
Marx and Engels themselves) a tradition 
coming out of the ultraleft of German and 
Dutch social democracy (Rosa Luxemburg, 
the council communists), Italian communism 
(Bordiga), and in more recent times, the 
Situationist International and its imitators. 
Of these currents, only that represented by 
Luxemburg promoted the theory of the 
decadence of capitalism. Her views were 
paralleled to some extent by Lenin during 
the early period of Bolshevism. These two 
leading theoreticians of the left of 
international social democracy in the early 
twentieth century saw capitalism as a 
historically decadent mode of production. 
Marx himself had been for the most part an 
amoralist and had never spoken explicitly of 
“decadence,” although he had hinted that 
capitalism had a potential to destroy humani¬ 
ty. The theory of capitalist decadence, build¬ 
ing on Marx’s study of the economic crises of 
capital as “fetters on the development of the 


economic forces of production,” was tied to 
theories of imperialism as the “highest and 
final” stage of capitalism, completing the 
global expansion of the system, liquidating 
precapitalist economies, and saturating the 
markets, leading to intensifying competition 
and war between the great powers. 

The decadence, or stagnation, in the 
development of productive forces was 
thought to lead mechanically to stagnation in 
the total life of society (following Marx’s 
theory of the determining relationship of the 
material productive base of society to its 
cultural and ideological superstructure). Here 
is a concept of decadence that appears fur¬ 
thest from morality, though it is still moralis¬ 
tic, because it offers an alibi for the work 
ethic and for the development and socializa¬ 
tion of bourgeois society during its early, 
“historically progressive” phase. The theory 
of a new historical period beginning some¬ 
time in the years before the world war of 
1914-18 (seen in the catastrophist view a$\he 
definitive onset of decadence) and requiring 
“new tasks” for the proletariat rescues a 
glorious past for the social democratic 
reformism of the Second International. It 
even defends a “progressive” role, albeit 
however briefly, for the Third International. 

In reality both the Second and Third 
Internationals ultimately served to strengthen 
and extend capitalism. This outcome was an 
entirely logical outgrowth of progressivist 
ideology in the founders of “scientific 
socialism.” Marx and Engels saw democratic 
reformism as a necessary transitional phase 
(i.e., building of the productive forces by 
capitalism laying the groundwork foro social¬ 
ism and communism). Marxist defense of the 
labor ethic became an apology for its contin¬ 
uation during the transition stage. The 
ultralefts broke with the parliamentarism, 
social-patriotism and trade unionism of 
mainstream social democracy. Nonetheless, 
they defended the principles of organization, 
discipline and political consciousness that 
were carried to fetishistic extremes by the 
Bolsheviks. The mystique of the proletariat 
was preserved. The original theorists of 
capitalist decadence, such as Luxemburg, 
underestimated capital’s subsequent ability to 
expand. It has in fact expanded more in the 
twentieth century than ever before in its 
history. Economic crises recur (we are cer¬ 
tainly living in one now), but it remains to 
be seen whether this is the final and fatal 
plunge. Socialism or barbarism? The specter 
of nuclear holocaust has faded, but the 
prospect of global environmental devastation 
looms ever larger. 

There is no proof that human beings 
necessarily have to be prodded by a precipi¬ 
tous drop in material living standards in 
order to struggle for freedom. The experi¬ 
ence of Paris in 1968 is the best example of 
this. Nor is there any proof that the conquest 
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of bread in itself brings freedom, or that a 
vanguard leadership with “correct” or 
“advanced” ideas can raise the moral and 
spiritual condition of the “masses.” The 
revolt against work is anathema to Marxists 
because they cannot understand why humans 
should want to rebel against their “essence” 
as producers. The “revolutionary party” can 
exist only to control and thwart the human 
revolt against capital. For more complete, 
detailed arguments against Marxist 
theories of capitalist decadence, I 
refer the reader to the writings of 
John Zerzan, Jacques Camatte and 
the French group Interrogations (for 
the Human Community). It is true 
that not all Marxists speak of 
“decadence” or defend “scientific 
socialism.” Debord, for example, 
stated in Society of the Spectacle his 
view that what was best in the theo¬ 
ry of Karl Marx was beyond scientif¬ 
ic fhought (i.e., beyond “scientism” 
or the naturalistic evolutionism that 
Engels, Kautsky, Bernstein, 
Plekhanov, Lenin and Labriola wre 
so fond of). The situationists too, it 
should be remembered, were of all 
Marxists the most in tune with the 
great Parisian tradition of deca¬ 
dence. .Ag, 

Decadent Modernism 

The meaning of the word 
“decadence” seems to change con¬ 
siderably depending on who uses it. 
Decadence used as an epithet has 
been harnessed by both right and 
left ideological camps to attack 
bourgeois democracy. In the twenti¬ 
eth century the term has been em¬ 
ployed by totalitarian ideologues to 
condemn and justify the suppression of 
libertarian mores and modernist cultural 
experimentation. Fascist, Nazi and Stalinist 
regimes all described as “decadent” thought, 
behavior and culture that, far from being 
stagnant, was actually the most vital and 
interesting of its time. These regimes, after 
exhibiting an initial toleration of or even 
flirtation with modernism, all settled on a 
preference for neoclassical architecture and 
the kitsch realism of genre painting with its 
banality, literalness and mandatory good 
cheer. Subjective imagination, on the other 
hand, became a matter for the police. For 
the Nazis (and not for them only) war was 
healthy and virile, pacifism effeminate and 
decadent. The contemporary society of the 
spectacle, whose “end of ideology” is official¬ 
ly democratic but contains strong residues of 
fascist influence, permits all artistic move¬ 
ments of the past, including the most critical 
and negative currents, to coexist as co-opted 
cultural commodities to be consumed, cafete¬ 


ria style. Christianity, though moribund, 
staggers on and remains the bedrock belief 
of broad sections of society in modern capi¬ 
talist states, particularly, alas, in the United 
States. But the instauration of an “age of 
faith” is out of the question (even after the 
fall of Stalinism). The operative justification 
for the “new world order” will probably 
continue to rely, as it has for much of this 
century, on technorationalism and various 



conflicting, recycled and ever more vulgar 
modernist ideologies. 

Long Live Decomposition 

Is there any sense in which decadence is a 
valid concept? This rotten civilization, the 
“air-conditioned nightmare,” is certainly not 
going anywhere and indeed appears to be 
dying. If decadence can be defined as a 
function of the human species’ increasing 
separation from nature, then ours is definite¬ 
ly a decadent age. And true enough, medioc¬ 
rity reigns. But if we must speak of the decay 
of the system, the question arises, was not 
the decadence built right into it from the 
start? When was this society ever “healthy”? 
Do you yearn for the days when law and 
order prevailed, authority was respected and 
the reigning ideology was vigorous and 
unchallenged? Do we really need masterpiec¬ 
es in our own time if we don’t need God, the 


Pope, the Emperor, the Republic, Democra¬ 
cy, Socialism (or any other abstraction or 
alienation) to dedicate them to? It wasn’t 
“revolutionary preservation” of the cultural 
achievements of the past epochs of domina¬ 
tion that dadaist Marcel Duchamp had in 
mind when he suggested using a Rembrandt 
as an ironing board! The collapse in the 
modern era of the distinction between high 
and mass culture is among other things an 
indication that the proles either 
want, or think they want, their own 
“decadence.” After all, the fetishism 
of commodities in a mass society 
operates through a large degree of 
complicity from its victims, the work¬ 
er-consumer citizens. Even if work¬ 
ers achieved the kind of leisure that 
was previously enjoyed by aristocrats 
or ancient Greek citizens, they might 
very well decide that the “good 
things in life” that industrial society 
has to offer aren’t worth it. And 
then of course they wouldn’t be 
workers (i.e., domesticated human 
animals) any longer. Everyone can 
indeed live in his or her own cathe¬ 
dral (or mosque, for that matter). 
But this Arcadian idyll of anarchic, 
universal human community can 
probably only come about through 
the supersession of civilization along 
with its cultural blandishments. Is 
this really possible? Who knows, but 
look not for another renaissance. 

Counterculture and estheticism as 
means of fighting or escaping from 
the system apparently reached the 
point of historical exhaustion de¬ 
cades ago, and there was much 
about Romanticism and Decadence 
that was contradictory: it could be 
for either revolution or reaction, 
freedom or unfreedom. But everyone dreams 
of the love, adventure and authenticity that 
the world of work and commodities can 
never fulfill and the world of art and litera¬ 
ture as well as the modern spectacle of pop 
culture can only represent. As long as the 
false community of capital, indeed civiliza¬ 
tion itself, continues to exist, it will continue 
to generate multifaceted modes of revolt, 
many of them in the tradition of bohemian 
decadence. Whatever the shortcomings of 
that may be, it is nonetheless more fun and 
more real than the Republic of Virtue or the 
posturing of secret societies of spartan he¬ 
roes. “Decadence” can be a good thing if it 
gives us breathing space against biblical, 
socialist or feminist moralism. Romanticism, 
one of whose definitions is the desire of 
overcivilized and domesticated humans to 
recapture a feral existence, will never be 
suppressed until it is realized in the social 
insurrection. It’s time for a real Roman 
holiday, so bring on the barbarians! 
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Noam Chomsky 

Manufacturing 

Consent 

Manufacturing Consent: Noam Chomsky and the 
Media by Necessary Illusions, Montreal, Canada 
(Released on video by: Zeitgeist Films Ltd., 247 
Centre St., New York, NY 10013/Phone orders: 
212-274-1989) $59.95 double-cassette 94 min. & 72 
min. in length. 

Noam Chomsky is undoubtedly the best 
known radical intellectual in North America 
today. Yet he is almost completely absent 
from the mainstream mass media of a nation 
whose propaganda establishment never 
ceases to propound on its virtuously “demo¬ 
cratic” nature. Why is he so invisible? The 
release of the video version of the award¬ 
winning film Manufacturing Consent: Noam 
Chomsky and the Media will answer this 
question with panache! 

One of the most important films of the 
decade, Manufacturing Consent (reviewed at 
length in this magazine’s premiere issue, Fall, 
1993, p.70) focusses on Noam Chomsky’s 
consistently penetrating analysis of the mass 
media and the media’s reaction to that 
analysis. It doesn’t hurt that Chomsky, along 
with being North America’s most famous 
dissident, is also one of the world’s foremost 
linguists. His ability to clearly and persistent¬ 
ly present the case for the existence of vast 
media deception in defense of corporate and 
state interests is immensely bolstered by his 
understanding of language and his commit¬ 
ment to a theory which includes a high 
degree of respect for the inherent creativity 


and intelligence required by all speakers in 
their use of language. The film not only 
makes this clear, but, through biography and 
interviews, shows how the development of 
Chomsky’s ideas in linguistics, media criti¬ 
cism and radical politics all reflect the kind 
of integrity so glaringly absent in mainstream 
political discourse. 

Anyone who hasn’t seen this film should 
definitely see the new video release of Manu¬ 
facturing Consent. -J. McQuinn 

Independent 

Publishing 

Secrets of Success in Independent Publishing by 
Jim Wortham (Marathon International Book Co., 
POB 58163, Louisville, KY 40268-0163, 1993) 
unpaginated $3.00 (+ $2 p&h) 8Vixll stapled. 

This is less a booklet on independent 
publishing, than it is an annotated compendi¬ 
um of resource information that will be 
helpful to any new self-publisher interested 
in bringing out a first book. Secrets of Suc¬ 
cess includes valuable listings of book print¬ 
ers, sources of prepublication book reviews 
and distributors, along with a sample letter 
and news release which the author claims to 
have achieved great results for his own book. 
Most first-time or would-be publishers will 
probably be better off spending more money 
on one of the more complete handbooks 
available on this subject. But the information 
in this volume could be well worth the price 
to those who use it. 

-J. McQuinn 

More of Loompanics' 
greatest hits 

Loompanics Golden Records edited by Michael 
Hoy (Loompanics Unlimited, POB 1197, Port 
Townsend, WA. 98368,1993) 199pp. $14.95 paper 

Based out of Port Townsend, Washington, 
Loompanics produces a yearly catalog of 
some of the most extreme book titles avail¬ 
able in these extreme times. Some of the 
books in their catalog, they publish them¬ 
selves, others are obtained from still shadier 
sources. The thick catalog is interspersed 
with short articles on topics from fake I.D. 
to drug manufacture that spice up an already 
lively read. The company also kicks out a 
quarterly update of that year’s catalog with 
still mote short polemics of an anti-authori¬ 
tarian nature, usually one or two per supple¬ 
ment. Once before, a couple of years back, 
the editors of said catalogs decided to pub¬ 
lish a compendium of every article they’d run 
up to that point; the result was Loompanics’ 
Greatest Hits, a great hit with everyone who 
saw it. Now we’ve been blessed with Loom¬ 
panics Golden Records , which makes the 


other collection seem weak by comparison. 

The most revealing and challenging of 
Loompanics catalog articles usually seem to 
deal with surveillance, false I.D., and ways to 
escape the long, orifice-probing arm of the 
thugs, goons, and assorted insecure assholes 
who like to call themselves the “law.” As 
America slides more and more rapidly into 
police state oblivion, more and more people 
are saying “fuck the man.” You can learn a 
lot from Loompanics about how to do this 
and get away with it (it makes me wonder 
how much longer they’re going to be 
around), and this is a good place to start. 
Standouts here include a bit by Chameleon 
titled “Fake I.D.: The Closing Door and the 
Creeping Cracks,” “Show Us Your Worker 
Card,” by John Q. Newman (a chilling exam¬ 
ination of one of the plans the federal gov¬ 
ernment has for a national I.D. card system- 
a card that all citizens would be required to 
carry at all times), and “The War On Drugs 
is Perfectly NORML,” by Jim Hogshire. Any 
one of these articles could provide you with 
the information that could be all that stands 
between you and some rich limousine 
liberal’s bright idea of a rehabilitative man¬ 
datory sentence. Get hip, sucker. 

The book isn’t all heavy stuff, though. 
There’s new installments of “Lucifer’s Lexi¬ 
con” by L.A. Rollins—with new definitions 
like “Trotskyist, n. Someone who assumes 
that Trotsky would not have killed quite as 
many people as Stalin did” and “Civilization, 
n. The most advanced state of savagery.” 
Bob Black’s “Bob’s Hopeless Desert Classic” 
is passable entertainment as well. 

History buffs will devour Micheal New¬ 
ton’s “Bad Girls Do It” (female mass-mur¬ 
derers and their victims) or Chet Antoine’s 
fascinating “Johnny Sold His Gun: The 
Untold Story of US Outlaw GIs in WW2 
Europe.” 

Intensely provocative, some of the selec¬ 
tions here seem calculated to shock, almost 
premeditatively malicious. The inclusion this 
time around of some fantastically violent and 
sadistic pieces of fiction let you know that 
these cats are out to rub your face in your 
narrow moralism (if you harbor any, that is). 
The two bits in question, both by G.J. Schae¬ 
fer, will undoubtedly offend those paying 
homage to multi-culti PC politics or NOW- 
style feminism. Good. That’s what they’re 
there for, to scare those types off. 

Want to build a new identity? Interested 
in hiding your weed from air surveillance, or 
boning up on cyberspace politics and hacker 
issues? This is the place to look. There’ll be 
something here to pique everyone’s interest, 
to tickle the fancy of all but the most staid 
and dull. -Tad Kepley 
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LEFT BANK DISTRIBUTION is a not-for-profit project 
collectively owned & operated by its workers. 

We are the largest provider of anarchist & independent 
radical books in North America, with over 1200 titles 
from over 100 publishers. 


4142 Brooklyn Avenue N.E. 
Seattle, WA 98105 

(206) 632-5870 


Our new catalog is out! To receive a free copy featuring many hard- 
to-find radical titles, please write to the address above. Donations of either $1.00 
or stamps to cover postage costs are always appreciated. VISA/MC phone orders accepted. 




Freedom, Autonomedia, AK Books, Rebel Press, Loompanics, Lysander Spooner, III Publications, James Koehnline, Charles 
err, Psychedelic Monographs & Essays, Pressure Drop, Common Courage, Open Media, Odonian, New Society, Lowry, 
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Refract, Bratach Dubh, Profane Existence, Cienfi^ 
Libertarian Labor Review, Aporia, Madworld, 
Hatfield Press, Hooligan Press, I-Spy, Pending, i 
Times, Times Change, B.A.D., Unpopular Books, 1 
No Zone, Drunken Boat, Bay Press, Black & Red, 
of Public Secrets, Cienfuegos, Commonground, N 
Whore, Left Bank Books, Tuli Kupferbergf, 
Martin’s, See Sharp, Processed World, Car 
New Star, Pulp, Ziesing, Amok, BM Hurrii 
Polygon, Petarade, Luath, Verso, Mirror, L 


\Dark Star, Fantagraphics, Long River, Clash, Class War, Gauntlet, 
t Edition- No Longer Silent, Mesechabe, the Match!, Echanges, 
Prec 7;-^) oenix, Amador, Pirate Press, Solidarity, Spectacular 
k Ram, Bob James, Expanded Media Editions, C.A.L., 
" ^ck Sparrow, Black Heron, Black Swan, Bureau 
/Barbarian, Daughters, Don’t Look Back, Class 
Comet, Rutgers, Routledge-Kegan & Paul, St 
l»iotext(e), Zamisdat Press, Geoff Hall, Harbour, 
nes, Dendron, Calabria, Bayou La Rose, Pluto, 
^lub, Atlantis, Smile, Shadow, Social Anarchism 
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STAY HOME FROM WORK — READ A BOOK 

The Left Bank Collective comprises many projects including: Left Bank Books (new & used books), A.K.A. Books (used books) 

Books-to-Prisoners (free books to prisoners around the U.S.), & Uft Bank Publishing. For more info, write to the address above’ 
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